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PREFACE: 


At  the  accefEon  of  George  the 
Third,  Great  Britain  had  arrived 
at  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory  and  felicity. 
Bleffed  with  concord  at  home,  and  vic¬ 
tory  abroad,  it  faw  its  trade  and  influ¬ 
ence  extended  beyond  the  example  of 
any  former  period.  The  fcene  is  now 
entirely  changed.  Difcord  rages  through¬ 
out  the  land  :  our  credit  among  foreign 
nadons  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  and  our  trade, 
the  fource  of  our  riches,  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  enquire,  what 
caufes  produced  fo  fad  a  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune  This  queflion  the  author  of  the 
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following  fheets  has  endeavoured  to  an- 
fwer  by  developing  the  impolitic  and  un¬ 
gracious  fyflem  of  government,  which 
has  been  purfued  for  thefe  ten  years  paft. 
None  can  deny  that  the  events,  which 
have  diftinguillied  that  period,  are  ob- 
jeds  worthy  of  our  attention.  They  are 
no  lefs  interefting  to  the  prefent  age  than 
they  will  be  inftrudive  to  pofterity.  A 
well  drawn  pidure  of  a  mighty  empire 
tottering  under  its  own  weight,  after  hav¬ 
ing  paffed  over  the  nations,  like  a  ftorm, 
and  laid  them  in  ruins  around  it,  muft 
to  all  ages  be  an  affeding  fpedacle. 

The  only  thing  wanted  is  fuch  a  pic¬ 
ture.  The  author  dares  not  flatter  him- 
felf,  that  he  has  been  fuccefsfuh  A  fu¬ 
ture  age,  perhaps,  can  alone  produce  fuch 
a  work  :  the  prefent  is  too  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  paflion  and  prejudice.  Many 
circumflances,  which  are  now  hid  from 
us,  time  will  bring  to  light ;  and  the 
whole  fcene  will  be  then  viewed  with  more 
compofure  and  judgment.  The  public 
will,  therefore,  weigh  with  fome  grains 
of  indulgence  this  little  volume,  and  dif- 
^  tinc[uifli 
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tinguifli  the  imperfedions  neceffarily  con- 
neded  with  the  fubjed  from  thofe,  which 
are  only  chargeable  upon  the  writer. 

It  is  not,  that  the  writer  is  confcious 
of  any  blameable  partiality.  Unconned- 
ed  with  any  party,  he  has  given  vent  to 
the  fpontaneous  didates  of  his  heart,  and 
cenfured  without  referve  all  thofe,  who 
feemed  to  purfue  any  other  intereft  but 
that  of  their  country.  If,  in  fome  paf- 
fages,  he  fhould  be  thought  too  fevere, 
that  feverity  ought  not  to  be  charged  to 
the  malignity  of  his  heart,  but  to  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  adions,  which  he  defcribes. 
The  charader  and  condud  of  our  late 
miniflries  have  been  fuch,  that  a  man  of 
any  feeling,  or  foul,  can  hardly  contain 
his  indignation.  The  compiler  of  thefe 
pages  confeffes,  that  in  fupprefling  many 
refledions  upon  them,  he  has  done  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  own  nature.  Had  he  not 
conlidered  what  was  due  to  his  own  cha¬ 
rader,  more  than  what  their  meafures  de- 
ferved,  he  would  have  tainted  them  m 
ftronger  colours.  Infteac  of  complaining 

of  hit afperity,  they  ought  to  thank  him 
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for  his  lenity ;  for,  in  general,  he  has  done 
nothing  but.  give  a  limple  narration  of 
fa6ls,  which  are,  indeed,  the  fevereft  fa- 
tire  on  their  condudi. 

Being  more  ftudious  to  inform  the  in- 
quilitive,  than  to  obtrude  his  own  fenti- 
ments  upon  the  public,  he  has  borrowed 
largely  from  every  quarter,  and  fought 
affiftance  wherever  he  could  find  it.  Nor 
does  he  for  this  think  any  excufe  necef- 
fary;  as  hiftory  ought  to  be  founded  on, 
fadi,  not  on  fancy.  He  only  laments, 
that  he  had  not  more  monuments  to  con- 

fult.  Had  his  materials  been  more  com- 
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plete,  the  work  would  have  been  more 
perfedf. 
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%^^ATIONS,  between  whom  mutual  jealoufies 
and  injuries  have  kindled  up  a  war,  never  lay  down 
their  arms,  but  with  an  intention  to  relume  them 
at  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  For  peace  is  no 
'  more  than  the  time  fixed  by  mutual  confcnc  for  re¬ 
covering  breath,  that  they  may  renew  the  firuggjc 
.with  redoubled  vigour.  Whichever  of  them  finds  its 
ftrength  firfl:  reftored,  feldom  fails  of  attacking  its 
antagonift  at  a  difadvantage,  and  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complifh  its  total  ruin. 

This  has  been  the  fituation  of  England  and  France 
ever  fince  the  Norman  conqucft ;  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  fince  the  dangerous  aggrandifement  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  family,  and  its  repeated  efforts  to  acquire  uni- 
verfal  empire.  No  fooner  had  the  revolution  taken 
place,  than  this  ifland,  anxious  for  the  prelcrvation 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  in  which  fhe  knew  her 
own  to  be  involved,  engaged  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
continent;  where  fhc  has  continued  ever  fince,  the 
chief  obftacle  to  the  completion  of  the  ambitious 
defigns  of  the  French  ‘  monarchs.  But  though 
Ihe  has  carried  on '  war  after  war,  and  negotia* 
tion  after  negotiation,  the  bounds  of  the  French 
^  B  empire 
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empire  on  the  continent  have  been  rather  extended 
than  contrafted.  Her  rival  has  added  Lorraine  and 
Alface  to  her  ancient  domains,  and,  by  feating  princes 
of  the  Bourbon  line  on  the  thrones  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  has  rendered  them  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  fubfervient  to  her  intereft. 

This  increafe  of  her  power  and  influence  fhe  dees 
not  owe  fo  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  as  of  her 
negotiations,  in  which  her  agents  have  always  out-- 
reached  the  Britifh  minifters,  who  are  often  at  va^ 
riance  with  one  another,  and  more  intent  on  fecuring 
the  lucrative  places,  which  they  enjoy  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  than  on  the  means  of  annoying  the  common 
enemy,  and  procuring  any  folid  advantage  to  their 
country.  This  obfervation  is  fully  verified  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  a  few  ambitious  men  fa- 
'crificed  the  moft  brilliant  viftories,  and  the  faireftprof- 
peds,  to  their  own  fordid  interefi:,  at  the  fhrine  of  a 
Popifh  pretender.  The  armiftice  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  a  peace,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fame  felfifh  caufes,  and  was  concluded  on 
•the  fame  narrow  principles.  The  fadion  of  the  Pel* 
liams,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  fo  inglorioufly,  and 
were  on  that  account  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  being 
apprehenfive  that,  if  the  ftruggle  continued  much 
longer,  they  would  be  obliged  to  refign  the  reins  o-f 
adminiftration  to  abler  hands,  came  to  the  refolution 
of  compromifing  matters  with  the  enemy.  They  faw 
that  peace,  which  is  itfelf  a  great  fupport  to  an  efta- 
blilhed  miniftry,  would  enable  them  to  make  the  moft 
of  their  parliamentary  intereft,  which  was  confiderable, 
and  to  perfed  that  fyftem  of  corruption,  which  had 
been  introduced  at  the  revolution,  and  uniformly  prac- 
tifed  by  all  their  predeceflbrs,  but  by  none  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  than-  by  Walpole,  whom,  as  they  intended  to 
imitate,  they  had  with  great  judgment,  and  no  lefs 
lionefiy^  refeued  from  national  jiiftice,  when  the  refult 
of  rlie  enquiry  into  his  condud  had  brought  him  to  the 
very  brink  of  defirudion.-.  indeed  the  fcand'alous 
.  ■  .  manner^ 
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manner,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  efcapc,  a-nd-mock 
the  vengeance  of  the  public,  cannot  help  creating  in 
the  mind  of  a  rational  enquirer,  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that 
his  fucceflbrs  either  fliared  his  guilt,  or  fold  him  his 
life  for  his  pelf,  or  made  his  impunity  the  condition, 
oh  which  they  were  to  be  appointed  minifters  by  the 
fovereign,  who  would  not  confent  to  the  abfolute  ruin 
of  his  old  fervant  and  favourite. 

But  whether  one  or  all  of  thefe  caufes  faved  the  earl 
of  Orford’s  head,  the  nation  was  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  mercenary  charafter  of  the  new  miniftry,  and 
of  the  hollownefs  of  their  pretenfions  to  patriotifm. 
The  fudden  and  unexampled  apoftacy  of  fo  many 
noify  demagogues,  made  the  people  imagine  that  pub¬ 
lic  fpiric  was  no  more  than  an  empty  found,  and  that 
virtue  had  for  ever  deferred  our  fenare.  7  hey  loft  all 
attachment  to  individuals,  and  looked  upon  their  rulers 
with  an  eye  of  indifference,  thinking  them  all  equally 
ready  to  make  the  public  good  a  vidtim  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  intereft,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

This  difpofition  of  mind  naturally  led  them  to  ac- 
quiefce  without  any  open  murmurs  in  the  meafures  of 
the  minifters,  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  from  blun¬ 
der  to  blunder  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  France,  till 
they  came  at  laft  to  the  greatefl  blunder  of  all,  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc ;  by  which  they  llained  the 
honour  of  the  nation  in  fending  hoftages  to  France, 
left  the  original  caufe  of  the  quarrel  as  undetermined 
as  at  its  commencement,  and  fowed  the  feeds  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  war,  or  rather  perpetuated  the  preceding  one,  by 
the  appointment  of  commiffaries  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  territories  of  England  and  France  in  America. 

Thefe  fteps  would  have  been  perhaps  excufable  in 
fuch  weak  minifters,  if  the  approach  of  the  Ruffian 
auxiliaries,  whom  Britain  had  bought  at  an  immenfe 
expence,  did  not  promife  the  fame  luperiority  at  land, 
which  the  gallantry  of  our  navy,  not  the  wifdom  of 
Qur  councils,  had  procured  us  at  fea.  But  the  fame 
pufillanimity,  the  fame  incapacity,  marked  tlicir  con- 
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ciuft  from  beginning  to  end.  As  they  undertook  the 
v;ar  without  fpirit,  fo  they  concluded  it  without  pru¬ 
dence.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  condu(5L  in  this  ne¬ 
gotiation  betrayed  fear  and  apprehenfion.  They  dif- 
covered  nothing  of  that  firmnefs  and  perfeverance, 
which  become  the  minifters  of  a  great  and  brave  na¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  the  enemies  had  fet  them  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  day  of  their  diilrefs.  By  their  fupple  be¬ 
haviour,  and  tame  acquiefcence  in  the  propofals  of 
Fi  ance,  they  manifeftly  acknowledged  her  fuperiority, 
and  enliamed  her  pride  and  ambition. 

A  more  infallible  method  to  prevent  the  perma¬ 
nency  and  ftability  of  the  peace  could  not  be  invented. 
Our  rivals  imagined,  not  without  reafon,  that  the 
'  lame  minidry,  which  crouched  to  them  in  the  coniTe 
of  the  negotiation,  would  be  equally  humble,  if  they 
infringed  any  article  of  the  treaty.  Accordingly  they 
continued  hoftilities  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  made  en¬ 
croachments  on  our  territories  in  America,  believing, 
no  doubt,  that  Britain,  whofe  fpirits  they  had  lately 
reduced  fo  low,  would  not  dare  to  retaliate.  Nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  their  belief  would  have  been  realized,  if 
the  people  had  not  been  made  of  better  metal  than  the 
miniftry.  For  though  the  enemy  had,  by  prefents  and 
falfe  infmuations,  been  conftantly  debauching  the  In¬ 
dians  from  our  intereft,  and  fpiriting  them  up  againfl: 
our  colonies;  though  they  were  eredbng  one  chain  of 
forts  from  the  river  Sc.  Laurence  to  the  Mififippi,  and 
another  along  the  great  lakes,  in  order  to  cut  off  our 
planters  from  any  trade  or  communication  with  the 
natives,  our  minifters  trufted  to  the  ftownefs  and  fee- 
blenefs  of  negotiation;  and,  though  they  always  re¬ 
ceived  evafivc  anfwers,  and  found  hoftilities  continued, 
they  ftill  imagined  that  they  could  conquer  the  French 
arms  vdth  fcrolls  of  parchment. 

Intimidated,  however,  at  laft,  by  the  clamours  of 
tlie  people,  they  fent  orders  to  the  different  governors 
of  our  American  provinces,  to  form  a  general  affocia- 

tion  asainft  the  enemy,  to  endeavour  to  win  the  Indians, 
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over  to  our  intereft,  and  to  repel  force  by  force.  Rue 
the  orders  were  more  eafily  given  than  executed. 
The  colonies,  which  were  chiefly  peopled  by  dilTenters, 
and  men,  who  were  diflatished  with  the  (late  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  en¬ 
tertained  the  utmoft  jealoufy  of  each  other  in  rhefe 
particulars ;  fo  that  it  required  time  and  add  refs  to 
make  them  aft  in  concert.  Had  not  the  enemy 
proved  fuccersful  in  their  fird  operations,  and  rendered 
the  common  danger  apparent  and  palpable  to  their 
fenfes,  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  oppofite  interefls  and 
religious  prejudices  might  have  mifled  them.  They 
feenied  to  agree  in  nothing,  but  in  acknowledging  a 
certain  dependence  on  the  imperial  crown  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Is  it  then  furprifing,  that  they  could  not  fuccersfully 
oppofe  the  French,  who  afted  in  concert  under  one 
head  ?  or  that  they  could  not  fecure  the  Indians  to 
their  intereft,  when  they  were  not  only  at  variance 
with  one  another,  but  alfo  endeavoured  to  ipirit  up 
the  favages  againft  their  brethren  ?  Indeed,  had  the 
mod  perfeft  unanimity  prevailed  among  them,  their 
conduft  to  the  natives  had  been  fo  blameable,  that 
they  could  not  pofTibly  fucceed  in  recovering  their 
friendfhip.  They  had  made  a  praftice  of  compre¬ 
hending  in  their  furveys,  the  Indian  hunting-grounds 
and  corn-fields,  without  leave  or  compenlation  ;  they 
had  ufed  to  fell  them  adulterated  rum,  and  to  decoy 
their  children  away  into  (lavery.  So  that,  when  they 
built  a  fort  on  their  territories  without  afking  their 
confent,  it  was  eafy  for  the  trench  miirionaries  and 
agents  to  difquiet  their  minds  with  jealoufies  of  the 
Englidi,  and  to  reprefent  ihefe  unwarrantable  en¬ 
croachments  as  the  forerunners  of  total  fubjeftion  and 
flavery. 

The  Indians  were  but  too  much  inclined,  from  in- 
tereded  motives,  to  believe  them.  They  found  that 
the  Englifli  were  rich,  and  that  more  was  to  be  gained 

^y  taking  up  the  hatchet  againft  them  than  from  at- 
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tacking  the  French,  whom  they  fluv  afting  in  a  com¬ 
pact  body,  infpired  by  one  foul.  No  wonder  then,  if 
upon  the  defeat  of  colonel  Wafhington  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  mod  of  them  either  chofe  to  remain 
neuter,  or  to  join  the- enemy ;  who  had  a  body  of  ele¬ 
ven  thouland  regulars,  four  thoufand  workmen,  and 
twenty- five  thoufand  well  trained  militia-men,  ready 
to  a61:  upon  any  emergency. 

The  views  of  the  French,  in  this  politic,  deep-laid 
fcheme,  were  no  lefs  obvious  than  dangerous.  They 
had  in  the  laft  war  acquired  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over 
Great- Britain  at  land.  The  point  was  now  to  cut  off 
the  fources  of  her  maritime  ftrength,  the  great  remain¬ 
ing  obftacle  to  the  accomplifhment  of  their  ambitious 
defigns.  As  this  ftrength  depended  chiefly  on  her 
trade  to  India  and  America,  they  formed  the  projedf  of 
extirpating  her  colonies  and  fadlories  in  both  thefe 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  of  eftablifliing  their  own 
marine  upon  tlie  ruin  of  the  Britifh. 

For  thefe  reafons  they  availed  thcmfelves  of  the  in¬ 
accuracy  with  which,  through  the  imperfedtion  of 
geography,  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  had  been  afcer- 
rained  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  lay  claim  to  more 
than  what  w^as  their  due,  and  by  that  claim  to  render 
the  remainder  of  little  utility  to  England.  Pretending 
from  the  fame  motives  to  have  firft  difeovered  the 
mouths  of  the  Mififippi,  they  aflerted  a  right  to  all 
the  ^adjacent  country  towards  Nev/  Mexico  on  the 
eaft,  and  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  and  Allegany  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  wefl: ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  ex¬ 
pelled  the  planters  of  the  Ohio  company,  which  had 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  Britifh  legiflature  for  cul- 
tivatino;  a  confiderable  tradf  of  thefe  rich  and  valuable 
lands  *,  and  built  fort  Du  Quefne  on  the  forks  of  the 
river  Monongahela  ;  a  fituation,  which  gave  it  the 
command  of  all  the  country  contiguous  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mififlppi. 

If  we  fet'afide  the  right  of  the  natives,  which  by 
both  parties  was  ccnfidcred  as  nothing,  it  is  pretty  ap- 
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parent  that  juflice  was  on  the  fide  of  England.  Yec 
it  is  very  evident  that  each  nation  had,  in  this  conteft, 
much  lefs  regard  to  right  than  convenience.  Were 
the  French  allowed  to  unite  Canada  to  their  fettle- 
ments  along  the  Mififippi,  by  the  pofTefiion  of  all  that 
vaft  country  which  lies  between  them,  the  Englifli  co¬ 
lonies  would  in  time  of  peace  be  deprived  of  all  fhare 
in  the  Indian  trade,  and  be  in  time  of  war  expofed  to 
the  danger  of  continual  inroads,  or  to  the  ruinous 
charge  of  defending  a  frontier  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  length.  If,'  on  the  contrary,  their 
claims  on  the  Ohio  and  Nova  Scotia  did  not  lucceed, 
their  two  colonics  would  remain  entirely  difunited,  the 
entrance  into  the  one  being  during  the  winter  feafon 
fhut  up  by  froft  *,  and  the  entrance  into  the  other  be¬ 
ing  at  all  times  difficult,  on  account  of  the  banks  and 
bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mififippi :  circumftances, 
which  would  greatly  diminiffi  their  value  to  France, 
and  in  the  end  involve  the  ruin  of  her  great  fettlements 
in  the  Weft-Indies.  -  ,  ^ 

Both  nations  being  fully  fenfible  of  thefe  truths,  no 
longer  confidered  the  American  quarrels  as  matters  of 
little  fignificance :  therefore,  though  the  two  courts 
breathed  nothing  but  peace,  and  exchanged  mutual 
profeftions  of  friendfhip  and  regard,  wdiich  deceived 
neither  party,  refolutions  were  taken  to  cut  the  Gor¬ 
dian  knot  of  the  tedious  and  intricate  negotiation  by 
the  fword.  Accordingly  the  French  filently  prepared 
a  naval  armament  at  Breft  to  convey  troops  and  mili¬ 
tary  ftorcs  to  Canada.  But  the  Englilli,  whofe  fupe- 
riority  of  ftrength  on  the  watery  element  enables  them 
to  equip  fleets  with  greater  expedition,  got  the  fl,art  of 
them,  and  difpatched  admiral  Boicawen  with  a  confi- 
derable  fquadron  to  the  American  feas,  in  order  to  in- 
tercept  their  men  of  war  and  convoys.  Fogs,  which  are 
fo  frequent  in  the  latitudes  where  he  cruized,  favouring 
the  enemy’s  efcape,  prevented  the  full  luccels  of  his 
expedition  ( I  755).  l\vo  flrips  of  the  line,  however, 

were  taken,  and  brought  things  to  a  crifis,  luch  a  vi- 
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gorous  meafure  being  the  moft  explicit  and  effedual' 
declaration  of  war, 

^  Nor  were  hoftilities  confined  to  armed  (hips  alone: 
Fiench  meichantmen  were  brought  into  our  harbours 
in  great  numbers.  Our  miniftry  did  not  think  it  ne- 
ceiiary  to  wait  for  a  formal  declaration  of  war  before 
they  iliuck  a  blow,  which  would  cut  off  the  refburces 
of  France’s  maritime  ftrength,  and  procure  the  nation 
full  indemnification  for  what  had  been  wrefted  from 
it  in  time  ot  profound  peace.  It  was  in  vain  the  ene¬ 
my  made  all  Europe  refound  with  their  complaints, 
and  endeavoured  to  reprefent  thefe  reprifals  as  adls  of 
piracy.  All  the  world  faw  that  they  were  the  ag* 
greffors,  and  that  they  affumed'this  hypocritical  mo¬ 
deration,  becaule  they  meant  to  intereft  other  courts 
in  their  favour,  and  becaufe  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  ad,  having  been  attacked  before  their  fchemes  were 
quite  ripe  for  execution. 

The  great  advantages  which  we  derived  from  this 
manoeuvre,  made  ample  compenfation  for  the  Ioffes 
iulfained  by  us  in  America;  where,  upon  the  vvhole, 
we  confidered  ourfelves  as  worfted.  For,  though  for¬ 
tune  had  divided  her  favours,  the  nation  could  not 
help  being  chagrined  at  feeing  nothing  gained  by  the 
great  fuperiority  of  force,  which  might  have  been 
brought  into  the  field,  but  the  fort  of  Beaufejour  taken 
by  colonel  Monckton.  That  conqued,  indeed,  fe- 
cured  us  the  entire  poffeffion  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
'  and  brought  us  a  fmall  acceffion  of  fubjecds;  but  the 
redudion  of  fort  Du  Qiiefne,  the  grand  objed  of  the 
campaign,  did  not  take  place,  partly  through  the  di^ 
vifions  and  dilatory  condud  of  the  colonifts,  partly 
through  the  imprudence  and  rallinefs  of  general  Brad- 
dock,  who  was  entrufted  with  the  management  of 
that  operation.  . 

He  was  naturally  proud,  felf- conceited,  and  impa¬ 
tient.  His  impatience  was  enflamed  by  the  fiownefs 
of  the  provincials  in  affembling,"and  by  leeing  great 
part  of  the  feafon  for  adion  exhaufled,  without  an 

oppor- 
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opportunity  of  fignalizing  hi’s  Courage.  Stimulated 
by  thefe  motives,  he  marched  pi^ecipitately  and  in- 
cautioufly  againll  the  enemy,  as  fobn  as  he  had  fur- 
mounted  the  obftacles  which  had  hitherto  retarded  his 
Operations  •,  inftead  of  employing  the  allied  Indians  as 
a  fcGUting  party,  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  and  thickets, 
and  to  prevent  the  main  body  from  falling  into  an 
ambufeade,  he  moved  on  fecurely  with  the  regulars  in 
front,  and,  as  might  have  been  expelled,  was  fud- 
denly  attacked  in  a  fwamp,  overgrown  with  bullies  and 
high  grafs,  by  bodies  of  Frcnch  and  Indians,  fo  judi- 
cioufly  polled,  that  though  they  could  not  be  diftinft- 
]y  feen,  they  kept  up  a  conllant  fire,  which  was  the 
more  fevere  and  galling  that  it  could  not  be  returned. 
The  troops  being  feized  with  a  panic,  fell  immediately 
into  confufion  *,  and,  notwichllanding  the  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  general  and  other  officers,  fled  in  conller- 
nation.  Had  not  the  AHrginians,  by  advancing  from 
the  rear,  and  by  engaging  the  enemy,  allowed  them 
time  to  recover  their  fpirits  and  ranks,  the  rout  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  total,  and  the  army  de- 
ilroyed.  As  it  was,''  one  half  of  them  was  cut  to 
pieces ;  and  their  precipitate  retreat  expofed  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  frontiers  to  the  icalping-parties  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  the  worft  influence  on  our  affairs,  by  llag- 
gering  the  faith  of  the  wavering  Indians.  The  ge¬ 
neral,  after  having  five  horfes  killed  under  him,  re- 
m.ained  on  the  field  of  battle,  preferring  an  honoura¬ 
ble  death  to  an  ignominious  life,  and  by.  this  adion 
atoning  in  fome  meafure  for  having  facrificed  the  lives 
of  fo  many  brave  men  in  vain. 

This  defeat  was  thought  hardly  counterbalanced  by 
another  no  lefs  bloody,  which  tlie  enemy  lulfered 
at  lake  Sr.  George,  where  baron  Diefkau,  their  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  William 
Johnfon,  who  had  been  detached  with  a  body  of  pro¬ 
vincials  againfr  Crown' Point,  a  fort  ercdled  by  the 
French  to  over-awe  New-England.  But  this  vidlory 
did  not  enable  him  to  fuce'eed  in  his  principal  defign 
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of  reducing  the  fort :  the  Jatenefs  of  the  feafon,  and 
the  check  given  to  the  Britifli  forces  near  fort  Du 
Quefne,  rendered  this  imprafticable.  Some  good  cf- 
tecSs,  however,  it  had  :  it  fhewed  the  enemy  that  they 
were  not  invincible  in  that  part  of  the  world  j  it  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  harafling  the  timid,  the  irrefolute 
governor  Shirley,  in  his  return  from  his  unfuccefsful 
and  bloodlefs  expedition  againfl  fort  Niagara  :  it  fe- 
Cured  a  confiderable  extent  of  frontier  from  hoftile  in- 
curfions ;  it  kept  open  a  communication  with  Ofwego; 
and,  above  all,  it  revived  the  defponding  fpirits  of  the 
Englifh  and  Americans,  who  had  been  accuilomed  ia 
thefe  parts  to  as  many  defeats  as  battles. 

Such  was  the  face  of  affairs  in  America,  .the  nrft 
theatre  of  the  war,  when  the  French,  finding  Great- 
Britain  could  not  be  intimidated  into  any  conceffions, 
began  at  length  (1756)  to  ad  in  Europe,  where  their 
principal  ftrength  lay.  Several  bodies  of  troops 
jmoved  to  the  coafts  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Brit¬ 
tany  ;  and  threatened  an  invafion  of  fome  part  of  this 
ifland.  The  confternation,  which  a  few  mifled  high- 
ianders  had  lately  occafioned,  was  frefh  in  the  nation’s 
memory.  I'hrough  the  want  of  a  well-regulated 
militia,  the  ufe  of  arms  w^as  unknown  to  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  the  people  •,  and  that  martial  Q^irit,  which  for¬ 
merly  rendered  them  the  terror  of  France,  was  of  con- 
fequence  extinft.  Hence,  as  there  w^as  not  in  the 
kingdom  a  fufficient  body  of  regulars,  on  whom  alone 
they  relied  for  protedion,  an  univerfal  panic  fpread 
through  the  nation ;  nor  could  it  be  removed  by  the 
confideration  of  our  fuperior  fleet,  becaufe  we  might, 
as  has  frequently  happened,  be  deprived  of  its  affift- 
ance  by  unfavourable  winds  or  tides.  So  that  the 
miniftry,  who  were  not  free  from  the  general  conta¬ 
gion  of  fear,  could  think  of  no  better  expedient  for 
quieting  the  general  apprehenfions,  than  calling  a  body 
of  hired  Hanoverians  andHeffians  to  our  affiftance,  co-  ’ 
pying  in  this  refped  the  example  of  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons, 
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tons,  who  loft  their  liberty  by  employing  auxiliary 
Germans  againft  their  invaders,  the  Rifts  and  Scots. 

While  the  kingdom  fhamefully  trembled  at  this 
alarm,  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  too  fatal  in  its 
confequences  to  be  forgotten,  the  French,  under  cover 
of  it,  equipped  at  Toulon,  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
a  fleet  of  twelve  men  of  war,  which  convoyed  an  army 
of  eleven  thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  Rich- 
lieu,  to  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  The  Britifli  miniftry 
had  early  intelligence  of  this  fcheme ;  but  fuch  ap- 
prchenfion,  diftraftion,  and  irrefolutlon  prevailed  in 
their  councils,  and  fo  ill-contrived  was  the  difpofition 
of  our  navy,  that  admiral  Byng,  with  a  fquadron  of 
fhips  inferior  in  number  and  quality,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  off  Minorca  tor  a  month  after  the  trenches 
had  been  opened  before  St.  Philip’s  fort. 

When  he  came  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  at 
all  anfwer  the  expeftations  which  the  public  had  form¬ 
ed  of  his  conduft  and  courage.  Inftead  of  attacking 
the  enemy  with  fpirit  and  vigour,  and  endeavouring 
to  raife  the  fiege  by  one  bold  ftroke,  he  caufeci  his  di- 
vifion  to  fall  back  in  the  engagement,  and  left  that  of 
admiral  Weft  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  ft’o 
put  the  moft  favourable  conftruftion  upon  his  beha¬ 
viour,  he  afted  as  if  he 'had  been  fent  out  rather  to 
preferve  his  majefty’s  fliips,  than  to  deftroy  thole  of 
the  enemy,  never  confidering,  that  when  fuch  a  great 
objeft  was  at  ftake,  much  was  to  be  rifqued,  and  much 
to  be  expefted  from  the  fupcrior  fltill  and  bravery  of 
Englifli  failors.  Notvvithftanding  his  pufillanimity, 
the  French,  whole  admiral  fell  under  the  like  cenluie, 
gained  no  confiderable  advantage  in  the  fight.  P)Ut 
the  eonfequence  of  their  being  able  to  keep  the  feas 
was,  that  the  befiegers  were  turnifhed  with  all  requi- 
fites  for  carrying  on  their  operations,  fo  that  the  foit 
being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  affiftance,  capitulated, 
after  nine  weeks  open  trenches. 

The  people,  exafperated  at  this  difgraceful  lofs, 

fent  up  from  all  parts  addreffes  complaining  loudly  of 

mifma- 
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mifmanagement,  and  demanding  an  enquiry  into  the 
caiile  of  our  misfortunes.  The  minifters,  whofe  im^ 
providence  in  fruftrating  the  enemy’s  fchemes,  and  un- 
Ikilfulnefs  in  appointing  commanders,  had  rendered 
them  obnoxious,  were  willing  to  divert  the  torrent  of 
popular  clamour  from  themfelves  by  any  expedient : 
therefore  thc7  indulged  the  people  with  a  court-mar¬ 
tial,  which  condemned  the  admiral  to  be  fliot.  Thono-h 
he  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  family,  and  much  intercef- 
iion  was  made  for  him  with  his  majefty,  it  was  thought 
piudent  to  yield  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  to  make 

im  lufier,  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  and  difciplinc 

of  our  navy.  Indeed,  if  he  defired  to  live,  after  fuch 

a  ftain  had  been  fixed  on  his  character,  he  deferved  to 
die. 

This  facrifice,  however,  did  not  anfiver  the  end 
piopofed  by  the  miniftry :  it  did  not  filence  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  people  :  filled  with  grief  and  fhame  for 
being  beat  at  fea,  our  own  element,  they  demanded 
vengeance,  not  only  on  thofe  who  had  a6fed  with 
weaknefs  and  timidity,  but  alio  on  thofe  whole  want 
of  prudence  and  forefight  had  prevented  them  from 
making  fufficient  provifion  for  the  defence  and  relief 
of  fo  important  a  poflefiion.  But  though  the  clamour 
in  parliament,  as  well  as  among  the  people,  was  great, 
the  majority  of  the  commons  could  be  brought  ?o  no 
angry  votes.  Such  was  the  ftrength  of  the  miniftry 
in  the  houfe!  fuch  their  influence  in  rendering  the  re- 

fult  of  the  enquiry  into  the  lofs  of  Minorca  favourable 
to  their  caufe ! 

But  they  faw  the  current  of  popular  odium  fo  flrong 
againfl:  them,  that  they  did  not  think  it  prudent,  nor 
lafe,  to  pcrfevere  in  refifting  it.  For  befides  the  blot 
fixed  on  the  national  honour,  in  the  lofs  of  Minorca, 
we  heard  of  nothing  at  this  time  but  of  lofles  and  dif- 
graces  from  America  and  India.  In  the  former,  the 
fort  of  Ofwego,  built  by  governor  Shirley  on  the  lake 
Ontario,  in  order  to  cover  the  country  of  the  Five  Na¬ 
tions,  to  fecure  the  Indian  trade,  to  prevent  the  cdm- 
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xnunication  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  cfta- 
blifhments  of  the  French,  and  to  open  a  paffage  for 
the  attack  of  the  forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  was 
taken,  with  all  the  troops,  provifions,  and  military 
{lores.  In  the  latter,  Calcutta,  our  principal  fettle- 
ment  on  the  Ganges,  was  ftormed  and  plundered  by 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  who  ruined  our  faftories,  and 
rendered  it  problematical,  whether  our  merchants  trad¬ 
ing  to  the  Eaft-Indies  fliould  be  any  more  a  company. 

Mr.  Fox,  who  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  finding  that 
thefe  multiplied  and  fucceffivc  difaflers,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  odium  incurred  by  the  Hanoverian  and 
Fleflian  troops,  would  overturn  the  miniftry,  threw  up 
an  employment,  which,  in  a  new  arrangement,  he 
hoped  to  exchange  for  a  more  lucrative  office.  Upon 
the  removal  of  this,  their  principal  prop  in  the  lower 
houfe,  the  whole  ftrudlure  of  the  adminiftration  fell  to 
pieces  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  party,  by  whofe  artifices 
they  had  been  difplaced,  naturally  afiumed  the  diredlion 
of  affairs.  But  as  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  all  his  life  de¬ 
claimed  againfl  German  connexions,  could  not  direX- 
]y  contradiX  himfelf,  and  fecond  the  views  of  the 
fovereign,  who  was  fully  refolved  on  making  Great- 
Britain  laviffi  her  blood  and  treafure,  as  ufual,  in  pre- 
ferving  the  balance  of  power  in  Germany,  he  was,  to 
the  great  concern  of  the  nation,  commanded  to  refign 
his  poft. 

'  Then  it  was  that  the  nation  felt  how  difiidvantageous 
It  is  to  this  ifland  to  have  its  king  pofleffed  of  German 
dominions.  A  minifter  that  was  refolved  to  exert  the 
natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  by  haraffing  the  ene¬ 
my  at  fea,  by  deftroying  their  trade  and  fliipping,  by 
invading  their  coafts,  and  conquering  their  colonies, 
was  not  allowed  to  direX  the  helm  of  affairs,  though 
fupported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  realm, 
becaufe  he  was  not  willing  to  fport  with  the  nation  s 
Vy^ealth,  and  to  enhance  its  debt  in  defeating  an  un¬ 
natural  confederacy,  which  could  never  have  been 

formed,  if  the  continental  powers  had  not  counted  upon 
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becoming  principals  in  all  their  quarrels  as  a 
certainty. 

^  The  people,  fenfible  of  this  great  error  in  our  poli¬ 
tical  fyftem,  adhered  to  the  difplaced  miniftcr,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  compliments  and  addrcfTcs,  to  reftorc 
him  to  his  office,  becaufe  he  alone  feemed  likely  to 
rectify  this  abufe,  and  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  genius  to 
revive  the  ancient  fpiric  of  our  ifle.  But  the  kino-. 


though  he  could  find  no  clafs  of  men  bold  enough  ?o 


iinueitake  the  management  of  affairs  againft  the  fenfe 
ot  the  people,  cholc  rather  to  continue,  for  fomc 
months,  without  any  eflabliflied  miniflry,  or  any  fet¬ 
tled  plan  of  operations,  than  to  give  up  his  favourite 
point.  In  this  refolution  he  perfifted  the  more  firmly, 
becaufe  he  faw  that,  in  order  to  prevent  general  ruin, 
the  parties  would  be  obliged,  as  ufual,  to  unite,  and 
concur  wiih  him  in  his  meafures. 

The  leading  men  of  the  nation  were  at  this  time  di¬ 
vided  into  two  principal  fadions,  who  differed  widely 
in  their  political  fentiments.  One  of  them  confided 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  miniftry,  that  fucceeded  on 
the  removal  of  W^alpole.  They  were  men  of  great 
property,  as  well  as  parliamentary  influence,  and  were 
iuppofed  to  lead  the  monied  intereft.  But  their  abi> 
lities  were  queflioned,  and  they  were  confequently 
deditute  of  popularity  ;  a  point  of  no  little  moment 
in  our  mixed  government.  This  unfavourable  cir- 
cumdance  was  no  Icfs  occafioned  by  their  late  blun¬ 
ders  in  government,  than  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
political  fentiments.  Looking  on  France  as  the  moft 
condant  and  mod  formidable  enemy  of  this  kingdom, 
they  dreaded  the  increafe  of  her  power  and  influence 
among  the  neighbouring  mations  as  the  greated  of 
evils.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cheek  her  growth,  and 
to  confine  her  to  jud  limits,  perpetual  attention  mud 
be  paid  to  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent ; 
and  if  it  be  at  any)tim.e  in  danger,  it  mud.be  fecured 
by  negotiations,  fubfidiesy -.and  -Britifli  troops,  when 
plenty  of  .  foreigners  cannot  be  hired.  Foi\  this  pur- 
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‘pofe,  as  well  as  to  fecure  the  fiiccelTion  in  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  a  confidcrable  land  army  muft  be  always 
maintained  *,  and,  though  the  navy  is  not  to  be  ne- 
glcd:ed,icis  to  be  kept  up  in  fubferviency  tothis  fyftem. 
Though  no  friends  to  abfoluce  power,  nor  enemies  to 
parliaments,  they  were  inclined  to  allow  more  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  government,  than  what  was  confident  with 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  great  palladium  of  the 
conftitution.  They  avowed  the  praftice  of  procuring 
a  majority  in  parliament,  by  the  diftribution  of  places 
and  penfions.  Many  of  them,  feeling  no  refined 
principle  within  their  own  breads,  believed  no  other 
method  was  praflicable;  fo  that>under  their  manage¬ 
ment  all  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit,  having  become  a 
jed,  naturally  led  ns  to  that  deplorable  crifis  which  has 
been  defcribed. 

The  other  party  was  compofed  of  thofe  members  of 
the  oppofition,  who  had  not  concurred  with  the  court 
in  fereening  the  earl  of  Orford  from  public  judice. 
Thty  had  preferved  Ibme  uniformity  of  charadier,  and 
were  therefore  prodigioufly  popular ;  a  circumdancc 
which  fupplied  their  want  of  parliamentary  and  court 
influence.  They  agreed  with  the  former  in  thenecef- 
fity  of  curbing  the  power  of  France  ;  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  in  the  means  of  attaining  that  end.  They  af- 
ferted  that  our  infular  ficuation,  which  is  fo  favourable 
to  our  civil  and  political  liberty,  didtates  a  narrower 
and  lefs  cxpenfive  plan  of  operations.  Our  drength, 
and  our  trade,  which  is  the  fource  of  our  drengtii,  is 
maritime.  We  ought  never,  therefore,  to  engage  as 
principals  in  a  continental  war  againd  France  *,  becaufc 
in  that  cafe  we  attack  her  where  (he  is  dronged,  aban¬ 
doning  the  fea,  our  natural  element,  where  fhe  is  mod 
vulnerable,  and  where  we  can  make  the  mod  powerful 
efforts.  We  mud  not  expofe  ourfelvcs  to  certain  evil, 
from  the  dread  of  poffible  mifehief :  we  mud  not  pen-' 
fion  every  petty  date  and  prince,  and  wade  our  blood 
and  treafure  without  the  lead  profpedl  of  reimburfe- 

ment,  in  defending  a  country,  which,  v/erc  it  not  for 
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our  Quixotifm,  would  fight  its  ov/n  battles.  As  long 
Jis  vye  pioceed  as  we  have  done,  no  confederacy  will 
be  formed  by  the  continental  powers  again  ft  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon :  they  will  truft  their  protection  to  our 
arms.  While  we  preferve  our  fuperiority  at  fea,  we 
need  not  fear  her  aggrandifement ;  as  our  navy  can 
cut  the  finews  of  her  ftrcngth,  by  deftroying  her 
traffic.  And  while  her  marine  is  weak,  what  founda¬ 
tion  is  there  for  any  apprchcnfions  of  an  invafion  ? 
If  real  grounds  of  fuch  fCar  could  exift,  the  beft  and 
juofl  natural  defence  would  be  a  well-trained  militia; 
as  their  attachment  to  their  country  would  form  the 
ftrongefl:  bulwark  againft  foreign  invafion  and  do- 
meftic  tyranny  ;  whereas  a  {landing  army  is  expenfive, 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the 
people.  As  to  parliamentary  influence,  it  is  by  no 
means  requifite,  becaufe  a  miniftry  agreeable  to  the 
people,  as  every  good  miniftry  muft  be,  can  never 
meet  with  general  oppofition,  nor  find  it  neceffary  to 
bribe  men  to  their  duty  and  intereft. 

As  the  king  forefaw,  the  conflict  between  thefe  two 
parties  at  length  fubfided,  a  coalition  was  formed,  and 
facrifices  were  made  on  both  Tides ;  the  old  eftablifhed 
intercfl:  being  obliged  to  relinquifli  a  fhare  of  their 
power,  and  the  popular  party  being  forced  to  embrace 
the  fovereign’s  meafures.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  re^ 
fumed  the  direction  of  the  treafury  ;  Mr.  Fox  was  ap¬ 
pointed  paymafler  of  the  forces  *,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  being 
made  principal  fecretary  of  fiate,  was  confidered  as 
prime  minifler.  This  lafl  perfonage  being  poirefled 
originally  of  no  confiderable  fortune,  entered,  when 
young,  into  the  army,  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons.  But 
though  he  might  poffibly  have  ffione  in  that  capacity. 

It  was  found  by  his  friends,  that  his  natural  inclination 
and  talent  for  fpeaking  in  public,  would  give  him  a 
chance  of  making  a  much  more  rapid  progrefs  to¬ 
wards  eminence  m  a  civil  employment.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  idea,  they  procured  him  a  feat  in  par¬ 
liament,  where  he  gave  early  proofs  of  his  oratorical 
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abilities,  and  rendered  himfelf  formidable  to  Walpole 
and  his  venal  dependents.  Elis  manly  figure,  his 
eagle  face,  and  the  keen  lightning  of  his  eye,  com¬ 
manded  reverence,  and  befpoke  the  fire  of  his  foul, 
before  he  fpoke  a  fyllable  ;  and  though  his  languao-e 
was  not  always  correft,  nor  his  fentiment  juft,  there  was 
fuch  fervor  in  the  one,  and  fuch  boldnels  in  the  other, 
that  with  the  help  of  his  theatrical  manner,  which  did 
more  than  all,  they  generally  filenced,  or  overpowered 
all  oppofition.  To  this  command  which  he  had  ac- 
■  quired  over  the  fenate,  feveral  public  afts  of  difin- 
tereftednefs,  which  he  had  difplayed,  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  ;  as  well  as  that  incredible  popularity  which  was 
its  natural  confequence.  lie  had  not  always  been 
confiftent  in  his  fyflem  of  politicks  :  but  this  defeft, 
if  it  really  was  a  defeft,  the  people  overlooked  in  the 
.multitude  of  his  virtues.  The  nation  in  general  en¬ 
tertained  mighty  expeftations  from  his  labours,  and  it 
•  was  not  difappointed.  E’he  fpirit  with  which  he  was 
animated,  diffufed  itfelf  by  degrees  over  every  depart- 
m.ent  of  ftatc,  and  kindled  the  flame  of  patriotifm, 
which  had  been  thought  for  ever  extinguiflied.  The 
boldnefs  of  his  meafures,  the  vaflnefs  of  his  projefts, 
while  they  furprized  his  friends,  and  afloniflied  the  e- 
nemy,  flicwed  him  to  be  excellently  calculated  for  the 
minilter  of  a  people,  who  have  always  admired  the 
haughty,  imperious  conduft  of  Cromwel  to  foreign 
nations.  And  he  may  be  juflly  faid  to  be  the  firft 
ftatefman  who,  in  England,  gained  an  abfolute  afeen- 
dant  both  in  council  and  parliament,  by  the  dint  of 
popularity  and  the  reflitude  of  his  conduct. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent,  and  view 
the  fteps  by  which  the  reft  of  Europe  was  involved 
in  the  fame  quarrel.  As  foon  as  the  Britilh  court  be¬ 
gan  to  difeover  fymptoms  of  vigorous  meafures  ; 
France,  in  order  to  check  its  ardour,  made  no  iecret 
of  its  intention  to  invade  J  Ianover,  hoping  that  his 

Britannic  majefty  would  favc  his  native  country  at  the 
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expence  of  fome  of  his  claims  in  America.  This 
llratao;em  had  not  the  defired  efFeft.  TheBritifh  mi- 
niftry,  with  a  view  of  fecuring  Hanover  and  the 
peace  of  Germany,  entered  into  a  fubfidiary  treaty 
with  Ruffia,  who  was  to  fiirnifli  a  body  of  fifty-five 
thoufand  men  to  aft  in  conjunftion  with  the  Hano¬ 
verians  and  Hefiians.  But  it  was  foon  found  that 
the  prior  engagements  of  Ruffia  would  render  this 
treaty  ineffeftual,  and  that  under  the  fliadow  of  it  the 
czarina  made  preparations  for  attacking  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  who  was  become  obnoxious  to  her  through 
the  artifices  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  Drefden. 

A  treaty  for  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Pruffian 
dominions  was  entered  into  by  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Peterfburgh  as  early  as  the  year  feventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty- fix.  The  articles,  indeed,  fpecified 
that  hoftilities  were  not  to  take  place,  except  the  king 
of  Pruffia  invaded  the  territories  of  either  emprefs, 
or  of  the  republic  of  Poland.  But  every  ftep  taken 
by  the  emprefs  queen,  ftewed  that  it  was  her  grand  aim 
to  make  this  cafe  exift,  that  fhe  might  avail  herfeif 
‘of  her  allies.  Vfhile  vafl  preparations  for  war  w'ere 
carried  on  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  fhe  employed 
every  art,  in  concert  with  the  court  of  Saxony  which 
had  fecrctly  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Peterfburgh,  to 
render  the  Pruffian  monarch  perfonally  odious  to  the 
czarina,  who  was  perfuaded  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  plot  againft  her  life  ;  that,  under  pretence  of  trade, 
he  was  fending  emifiaries  into  the  Ukraine  to  ftir  up 
a  rebellion;  that  he  offered  to  affift  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  in  fubduing  the  dutchy  of  Holfiein,  belonging 
to  the  prince  royal  of  Ruffia ;  that  he  had  formed  a 
defign  of  adding  Courland,  Polifli  Pruffia,  and  the 
city  of  Dantzick,  to  his  dominions  ;  and  that,  in  con¬ 
junftion  with  France  and  Sweden,  he  w^as  hatching 
vaft  projefts  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  of 
Poland.  Idiefe  confiderations,  together  with  the  de¬ 
lire  which  Pi-uffia  has  always  difeovered  to  acquire  a 
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footing  in  Poland  and  Germany,  determined  the 
czarina  to  attack  Priiflia  without  any  farther  dif- 
CLiflion  ;  and  it  appears  that  her  troops  would  have 
commenced  their  operations  in  the  year  leventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-fix,  if  feamen,  and  good  officers,  had 
not  been  wanting  to  her  navy,  and  magazines  and 
forage  to  her  land  army. 

Though  thefe  intrigues  were  managed  with  great 
fecrecy,  none  of  them  were  unknown  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  who,  in  order  to  ffiew  his  fenfe  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Great-Britain  and  Ruffia,  declared 
that  he  would  oppofe  any  foreign  troops  that  Ihould 
attempt  to  enter  Germany.  In  confequcnce  of  this 
declaration,  the  courts  of  J^ondon  and  Berlin  came  to 
an  eclairciffement,  and  matters  were  foon  explained  ; 
fo  that  a  treaty^  which  had  the  peace  of  Germany  for 
its  foie  objed,  was  framed  ;  his  Britannic  majefly 
hoping  by  this  artifice  to  fecurc  Hanover  from  the 
French,  and  his  Pruffian  majefty  to  preferve  his  ter¬ 
ritories  from  the  Ruflians. 

Tlie  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  now  looked  upon  Pruf¬ 
fia  as  her  moft  formidable  enemy,  and  faw  her  fehemes 
of  cruffiing  it  in  a  great  meafurc  fruftrated  by  this 
alliance,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  France,  her 
ancient  enemy,  whofe  higheft  wiffi,  at  prefent,  was  to 
embroil  the  empire.  Accordingly  a  treaty  was  im¬ 
mediately  concluded,  by  which  France  engaged  to 
furniffi  the  emprefs  queen  with  a  confidcrable  fum  of 
money,  or  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops.  Sweden  was 
foon  after  drawn  into  the  confederacy,  by  the  intrip-ues 
and  fubfidies  of  France,  who  perluaded  the  fenate 
that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering 
their  ancient  poffeffions  in  Pomerania  ^  and  it  was 
cafily  perceived,  that  the  great  power,  and  long  tfla- 
blifhed  interefi:  of  the  Aultrian  family,  would  engage 
the  circles  of  the  empire  in  its  favour.  Thus  were 
the  flames  of  war  kindled  on  the  continent,  and  five 
mighty  ftates,  which  had  been  in  their  turn  the  terror 
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'of  Europe,  united  againft  the  heir  of  the  marquifles 
•of  Brandenburgh.  To  fuch  dangerous  eminence  had 
'the  great  and  glorious  talents  of  the  PrufTian  monarch 
railed  him  ! 

Immediately  after  his  accefiion  to  the  crown,  he 
file  wed  a  difpofition  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  excellent 
army  which  his  hither  had  formed,  and  of  all  thofe 
refoLirces  with  which  the  eftates  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  other  territories  acquired  by  the  addrefs  of  his 
ancefLors,  had  furniflied  him.  He  decided  his  dif- 
pute  with  the  bifliop  of  Liege,  by  the  fummary  way 
of  arms.  He  took  the  fame  method  of  determining’ 
his  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Silefia,  which  his  prede- 
cellbrs,  for  want  of  power  to  make  good  their  pre^  , 
tenfions,  had  been  forced  to  give  up  to  the  houle  of 
Aulfria  for  a  trifling  confideration.  Proving  fuccefs- 
ful  in  two  wars,  he  gave  the  law  to  the  Auftrians,  and 
to  the  vSaxons  who  had  joined  them,  and  fecured  the 
•poflefTion  of  Silefia  by  two  folemn  treaties.  The' 
queen  of  Hungary  could  not  eafily  digeft  the  lofs  of 
fuch  a  fine  country,  which  in  length  extends  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  along  the  navigable  river  Oder,  and  abounds 
with  commodities,  manufa6lures,  men  and  money 
yielding  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  .  She,  therefore,  fet  every  engine  to 
work  in  order  to  recover  it,  and  was  the  prime  mover 
of  all  the  intrigues  which  we  have  difclofed. 

(1756)  The  king  of  PrufTia,  obfervingthe  ftorm  ready 
to  burit,  determined  to  anticipate  his  enemies  by  ffrik- 
ing  the  firfl:  blow;  fo  that,  after  having  received  an 
evafive  anfwer  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  concerning 
the  objed  of  the  great  warlike  preparations  which  he 
faw  carried  on  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  he  marched 
itraight  into  Saxony  v/ith  a  confiderable  army.  At 
jirfl;  he  feemed  only  to  demand  a  free  paflage  for  his 
troops,  and  an  obfervance  of  the  neutrality  profelTed 
by  the  king  of  Poland  ;  but  as  he  had  the  beft  grounds 
for  diftrulting  his  profefTions,  he  infifled  on  the  dil- 
perfion  of  a  body  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  which 
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Jrad  occupied  the  ftrong  pofl  of  Pirna.  This  being 
refuled,  and  an  attack  judged  unadvifeable,  he  block¬ 
aded  them,  in  hopes  that  famine  would  foon  oblige 
them  to  iurrender  at  difcretion.  In  this  notion  he 
was  not-deceived ;  for  after  he  had  defeated  marflial 
Brown,  the  Auftrian  general,  at  Lowofitz,  and  frul  • 
trated  all  his  judicious  difpofitions  for  their  relief, 
they  capitulated  ^ by  the  permilTion  of  his  Polifli  ma- 
jefty,  their  fovereign,  and  were  forced  to  fight  under  the 
Pruffian  fiandard.  This  ill-fated  prince  immediately 
quitted  his  eleftoral  dominions,  which  were  obliged  to 
furnifh  recruits,  and  enormous  contributions  to  the 
vidlors,  who  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in 
them,  and  feized  upon  the  archives  at  Drclden,  wdiere 
thefe  ftate  papers  w'ere  found,  which  evinced  to  the 
whole  world,  the  reality  of  the  defigns  formed  againfl; 
Pruffia,  and  juftified  in  a  great  meafure  the  feveritics 
exercifed  againfl:  the  unfortunate  Saxons. 

Procefs  was  commenced  againfl:  the  king  of  Pruflia 
in  the  Aulick  council,  and  in  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
as  foon  as  he  entered  Saxony.  The  Hates,  overawed  by 
a  confederacy  the  moll  formidable  that  the  world  had 
ever  feen,  condemned  him  for  contumacy  *,  and  the 
fifcal  had  orders  to  put  him  under  the  bann  of  the 
empire  ;  a  judgment  which  cuts  off  every  delinquent, 
real  or  fuppofed,  from  being  a  member  of  that  angufl: 
lx)dy,  and  obliges  all  the  reft  to  arm,  in  order  to  flrip 
him  of  his  dignities  and  pofleffions.  In  this  calc  th.e 
circles  furnifhed  their  contingents  but  flowly  ;  and  it 
is  probable  they  would  never  have  been  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  aft,  if  they  had  not  been  joined  by  loreigi\ 
auxiliaries.  Indeed  the  number  and  ftrength  of 
Pruffia’s  enemies  feemed,  without  their  affifl-ance, 
abundantly  fufficienc  to  reduce  it  in  a  Angle  campaign  *, 
its  foes  were  elated  with  the  moft  prefumptuous  ex- 
peftations,  and  its  friends,  when  they  confidered  the 
vaft  dilproportion  of  its  forces,  formed  wiflies  rather 
than  hopes  in  its  favour.  But  when  they  called  to 
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Older  of  his  finances,  the  unequalled  difcipllne  and’ 
heroilm  of  his  army;  his  fagacity,  which  forefaw 
every  contingency ;  his  vigilance,  which  nothing 
efcaped;  his  perfeverance,  which  lurmounted  every 
obflacle  ;  his  courage,  which  no  danger  could  difmay ; 
and  his  intuitive  perce[-Uion,  which  feized  the  decifive 
moment  in  every  a6lion,  they  thought  fome  ray  of 
liope  remained,  and  they  placed  a  dependance  on  thofe 
relburces,  which  admit  of  no  calculation. 

( ^  757)  Senfible  of  the  mighty  efforts  which  would  be 
made  againft  him  in  the  next  campaign,  he  entered  the 
field  early,  and  invaded  Bohemia,  in  order  to  ftrike  a 
decifive  blow%  before  his  numerous  enemies  could 
unite,  or  at  leaft  to  remove  the  feene  of  aftion  as  far 
uS  poifible  from  his  own  territories.  Marfhal  Swerin, 
with  a  great  body  of  troops,  penetrated  into  that 
kingdom  on  the  fide  of  Silefia.  The  prince  of  Be- 
't  ern,  with  another,  entered  by  the  way  of  Lufatia, 
and  defeated,  as  a  prelude  to  a  more  complete  vidfory, 
twenty-eight  thoufand  men,  oppofed  to  him  under 
count  Konigfeg.  ^The  king  himlelf  deceived,  by  a 
feint,  twenty  thoufand  men  detached  by  count  Brown, 
the  Auftrian  generaiifiimo,  to  watch  his  motions  ;  and 
cut  them  off  from  any  communication  with  the  grand 
army  :  upon  which  he  pufhed  forward  with  the  greatefl 
rapidity,  and  joined  the  troops  from  Lufatia  and  Si¬ 
lefia.  Never  were  operations  concerted,  or  executed, 
with  more  judgment,  difpatch,  and  fuccefs.  The  Au’ 
ftrians,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men, 
were  advantageoufly  pofled  near  Prague;  nature  and 
arc  having  combined  to  render  their  camp  impregna¬ 
ble.  But  the  Pruffians  being  nearly  equal  in  number, 
and  fired  by  the  king’s  fhare  in  all  their  dangers,  with 
tnat  noole  enthufiafm  which  is  almoft  always  the  fig- 
nal  of  lucccfs,  pafied  morafies,  climbed  precipices,  en¬ 
countered  batteries,  and,  after  a  bloody  and  obftinate 
refiftance,  totally  defeated  the  enemies.  Forty  thou- 
iand  men  took  refuge  in  Prague;,  the  reft  fled  various 
ways,  and  left  their  camp,  their  artillerv,  their  mill- 
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tary  cheft,  and  many  other  trophies  of  a  complete 
vidtory  to  Frederick.  He  loft  no  time  in  invefting 
the  city,  hoping,  from  the  numbers  confined,  to  re¬ 
duce  it  by  tamine,  if  the  bombardment,  which  Ire 
began,  fhould  prove  unfuccefstul.  After  a  dreadful 
ftomi  of  rain  and  thunder,  four  batteries,  which  dil'- 
charged  in  twenty-four  hours  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eigh^  bombs,  befidcs  a  vaft  number  of  red-hot  balls, 
began  at  midnight  to  pour  deftrudtion  on  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Prague,  which  was  foon  on  fire  in  various 
parts.  The  inhabitants  feeing  the  city  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  afhes,  addrefled  the  commander 
in  a  body,  and  by  the  mod  pathetic  fupplications 
urged  him  t6_capitulate.  But  he  was  inexorable,  and 
turned  out  of  the  walls  twelve  thouland  ufelefs  mouths, 
who  were  forced  back  by  the  Pruftians.  Still  he  per- 
fifted  in  making  a  vigorous  defence  ;  one  deiperate 
fally  was  attempted,  but  with  great  lols  to  the  garri- 
fon.  In  fhort,  the  fanguine  friends  of  Pruftia  looked 
upon  the  conqueft  of  Bohemia  as  atchicved,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  compute  the  diftance  to  \ienna. 

In  this  critical  fituation  of  the  Auftrian  affairs, 
Leopold  count  Daun  bur  ft  out  of  obfeurity,  and 
turned  the  tide  of  fortune.  Having  arrived  within  a 
few  miles  of  Prague,  the  day  after  the  great  battle 
was  fought,  he  had  collected  the  fugitives,  and  from 
his  entrenched  camp  at  Colin  fupported  the  fpirits  of 
the  befieged  with  hopes  of  relief.  He  knew  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  Prufl'ian  troops  *,  he  knew  the  im- 
preffion  which  the  late  defeat  had  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Auftrians  ;  he  was  not  therefore  for  pre¬ 
cipitating  an  aftion  :  efpecially  when  he  confidered 
that  his  army  v/as  daily  increafing,  that  time  would 
abate  their  fears,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be  em- 
barraffed  by  the  fituation  Vvhich  he  had  chofen.  1  he 
'king  of  Pruffia,  fenfible  that  he  became  more  and 
more  formidable  every  day,  marched  with  thirty- two 
thoufand  men  againft  an  army  of  double  that  num¬ 
ber,  ftrongly  entrenched,  and  defended  by  a  vaft  train 
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of  artillery.  Whatever  the  moft  impetuous  and  well- 
c  ir-xted  (X)urage,  whatever  the  enthufiarm  inlpired  by 
the  ^ien  :embrance  of  a  courfe  of  fucceffive  vidories 
couid  eftedt,  was  this  day  effcded  by  the  Prufiians. 
Srven  times  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  dif- 
l^layed  the  molt  fignal  marks  of  heroifm.  The  kino-’s  ' 
biotheis  were  in  the  hottefi:  of  the  engagement,  and 
Ixhaved  like  the  king  of  PrinTia’s  brc^hers  The 
kinghimlcif,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  mauc  one 
lurious  and  concluding  charge.  Every  thing  that 
piudence  couid  {'uggefi:,  or  valour  infpire,  was  tried, 
but  tried  in  vain.  ^  Tlie  want  of  artillery,  the  want  of 
iDj.intij,  tne  lituation,  the  numbers  oppoled,  the  <ye- 
iierai,  forced  iiim  to  quit  the  field.  "1  he  enemies,  not 
daring  to  leave  their  entrenchments,  left  his  retreat  un- 
moleltcd ;  fo  mat,  to  all  true  judges  of  merit,  he  ap¬ 
pears  as  great  in  his  defeat,  as  in  the  moll;  brilliant  of 
liis  vidories  :  for  he  bore  it  with  maananimitv  and 
ret)  ieved  it  like  a  hero.  ^  ' 

Never  was  battle  attended  with  more  fatal  confe- 
quences.  lie  was  obliged  to  raife  the  blockade  of 
Prague,  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  tike  refuse  in 
Sa-vony.  1  he  Aullrians,  alter  their  jundion,  brcame 
iOiperior  to  him  in  numbers  :  they  hafrafied  him  in  his 
retreat :  but  his  principal  lofs  arofe  from  defertion 
lor  they  would  not  venture  on  a  decifive  adion  aP 
they  expeded  that  all  their  allies  would  foon  advance 
and  criifn  him  in  a  body.  ’ 

'I'he  French  had  this  year  fent  two  armies  into  the 
field  ;  one  under  Soubize,  ol  twenty-five  thoufand 
men,  who,_  after  having  taken  pofleffion  of  Cleves 
Bfeuis,  and  Gueldres,  crofled  the  Rhine,  and  joined 
the  army  of  the  empire  :  another  under  d’EtrXs,  of 
eighty  thoufand  men,  who  feizing  on  Embden  and 
whatever  eile  belonged  to  Pruffia  in  Eaft  Eriefland  ' 
marched  ^ through  VVcftphalia  into  Hanover,  wliere 
tiie  ciuke  of  Cumberland  oppofed  them  with  forty 
thoufand  men.^  He  fell  back  gradually  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced ;  at  lair  he  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  repulfe 
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them  at  Hammelen,  where  it  was  thought  that  their 
iuperiority  could  be  leaft  dangerous.  Being  forced  off 
the  field  of  battle,  he  retreated  towards  Stade,  a  fitu- 
ation  which  allowed  him  as  little  to  retreat  as  his 
ff rength  did  to  advance,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to ' 
come  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  the  only  allies  of 
PrulTia,  that  could  give  any  effedual  afiiftance,  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  were  only  not  prifoners  of  war. 
An  expedition,  indeed,  was  undertaken  by  the  Englifli 
againff  the  coaft  of  France,  in  order  to  deftroy  her 
marine,  and  force  her  to  recal  fome  of  her  troops 
from  Germany  for  the  defence  of  her  own  territories. 
The  fleet  appeared  off  Rochford  ;  but  the  land  offi¬ 
cers,  after  taking  the  ifle  of  Aix,  refolved,  with  great 
prudence,  to  return  without  making  any  attempt; 
fo  that  this  great  and  expenfive  armament  only  pro¬ 
duced  animofiries  among  ourfelves,  contempt  among 
our  enemies,  and  gave  no  relief  to  the  opprefled  king 
of  Pruffia,  who  was  now  furrounded  on  every  fide. 

A  large  body  of  Auftrians  having  penetrated  into 
Silefia,  laid  it  under  contribution,  and  befieged 
Schweidnitz,  the  key  of  that  dutchy,  the  original 
caufe  of  the  war.  1  wenty-two  thoufand  Swedes  pe¬ 
netrated  into  Fruffian  Pomerania,  took  the  towns  ot 
Anclam  and  Demmein,  and  exadted  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions.  Richlieu,  who  now  commanded  the  grand 
army  of  France,  being  treed  from  all  oppofition  on 
the  fide  of  Flanover,  turned  his  arms  againfl  Hal- 
berflad  and  the  old  marche  of  Brandenburn:,  where, 
after  he  had  fcourged  the  whole  country  with  fevere 
exactions,  he  plundered  the  towns.  I'he  army  of  the 
empire,  reinforced  by  that  under  Soubize,  was  in  full 
march  for  Saxony  ;  a  circumflance  which  enabled 
marfhal  Daun  to  em.ploy  his  whole  force  in  the  re- 
dudlion  of  Silefia.  General  tdaddick,  who  witii  the 
Auftrians  under  him  had  penetrated  into  Lufatia,  and 
taken  Zittau,  paffed  by  the  Pruflian  armies,  and  fud- 
denly  prefenting  himfelf  before  Berlin,  obliged  it  to 
pay  a  large  fum  to  prevent  its  being  plundered,  d  he 
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Ruffians,  who  had  been  very  dilatory  in  their  motions, 
entered  at  length  Ducal  Pruffia,  and  after  their  man¬ 
ner  committed  horrible  cruelties  and  devaftations. 
Lehv/ald,  the  Pruffian  genera],  had  orders  to  engage 
them  at  any  hazard  :  with  thirty  thoufand  men  he 
attacked  them,  though  double  in  number,  and  ftrongly 
entrenched  in  a  very  advantageous  fituation ;  and 
though  he  was  repuHed,  he  killed  five  times  as  many 
of  the  enemy  as  he  loft  of  his.  own  men,  remaining 
more  formidable  after  his  defeat,  than  the  Ruffians 
alter  their  viftory.  They  kept  their  poft  however, 
and  did  not  allow  the  king  to  derive  any  affiftance 
irom  his  army  in  that  quarter;  fo  that  he  was  obliged, 
with  what  forces  he  had,  to  make  head  againft  the 
enemy.  Like  a  lion,  hemmed  in  on  every  fide,  he 
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advanced  fometimcs  againft  one  army,  fometimes 
againft  another ;  and  they  fled  before  him.  But 
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and  the  empire  to  advance  into  Saxony,  and  to  threaten 
the  fieo-e  of  I  eipfic,  before  he  moved  againft  them. 
At  his'^approach  they  retreated  ;  but  being  reinforced 
with  numbers  and  courage,  they  marched  againft  him, 
and  he  retreated  in  his  turn.  At  length,  after  va¬ 
rious  movements,  he  refolved  to  call  in  his  Icattered 
detachments,  and  to  give  them  battle.  T  he  enerny, 
though  fifty  thoufand  ftrong,  retired  with  precipitation 
beyond  the  Sala,  when  they  found  him  facing  about 
but  he  purftied  them  clofe,  with  hardly  five  and  tweniy 
thoufand  men,  and  when  he  had  brought  them  to  a 
neceftity  of  fighting,  he  addrefled  his  Pruflians  in  the 
following  fpeech.  My  dear  friends,  The  hour  is 
now  at  hand,  in  which  all  that  is,  and  ought  to  be 
dear  to  us,  depends  on  the  fwords  which  we  draw 
for  the  battle.  Time  permits  me  to  fay  but  little  ; 
‘‘  nor  is  there  occafion  to  fay  much.  Words  add 
little  ftrength  to  bravery,  and  never  create  it.  You 
‘‘  know  that  there  is  no  labour,  no  hunger,  no  cold, 
‘‘  no  watching,  no  danger,  that  1  have  not  (hared  in 
common  with  you;  and  here  I  ftand  now  ready  to 
lay  down  my  life  with  you  and  for  you.  All  I  aflc, 
is  the  lame  pledge  of  fidelity  and  afteftion  that  I 
give.  And  let  me  add,  not  as  an  incitement  to 
your  courage,  but  as  a  teftimony  of  my  own  grati- 
‘‘  tude,  that  from  this  hour  till  you  go  into  quarters, 
“  your  pay  fhall  be  double.  Acquit  yourfelves  like 
“  nien,  and  put  your  confidence  in  God.”  Never 
was  I'peech  received  with  a  louder,  or  more  unanimous 
burft  of  acclamation.  It  fired  their  breafts  with  that 
noble  enthufiafm,  which  is  the  beft  prognoftick  of 
vidlory.  They  called  for  the  fignal  ot  battle.  The 
French  cavalry  came  on  with  great  fpirit ;  but  being 
repulfed,  they  gained  an  eminence,  wliere  they  ftood 
their  ground  with  vigour.  At  length  they  were  to¬ 
tally  routed,  and  difmayed  the  infantry,  who  indeed 
made  but  a  feeble  refiftance.  The  king,  expofed  to 
the  hotteft  fire,  led  on  his  troops,  who  killed  three 
thoufand  on  the  fpot,  took  fix  thouland,  and  difperfed 
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the  reft.  They  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  nicrht ' 
f.vrf  fr„„,  deltaftion,  .t,"'; “ 

in  the  morning  fo  great  and  formidable. 

*^0^  Fruffian  arms  were  thus  glorioudy  em- 
in  Saxony,  the  Auftrians  were  not  idle  in 
1  eha.  Having  reduced  Schweidnitz,  and  made  the 
garnlon,  confifting  of  four  thoufand  men,  prifoners  of' 
war,  they  joined  their  whole  force,  and  attacked  the 
prince  ot  Bevern,  who  was  pofted  with  his  army  in  a 
HI  ong  entrenched  camp  to  cover  Breftau.  The  Pruf- 
iians  luftained  their  repeated  attacks  with  amazino-' 
innepidity,  and  flaughtered  prodigious  numbers;  but 
when  one  wing  of  their  army  had  aftually  quitted  the 
leld  and  the  other  was.  meditating  a  retreat,  the' 
TrufUan  general,  by  lome  unaccountable  fatality,  took 
the  fame  refolution,  and  retired  behind  the  Oder, 
i  he  manner  in  which  this  officer  allowed  himfelf  to 
be  _ta.cen  a  few  days  after,  gave  rife  to  various  fuf- 
piCK^s,  and  made  fome  imagine  that  the  kino-  of 
1  ruffia  was  betrayed.  Whatever  foundation  there 
may  be  for  this  conjedure,  the  confequence  was,  that 
Brellau,  with  all  its  treafure  and  militarv  ftores,  fell 
into  tne  hands  of  the  Auftrians.  The 'kino- was  in ' 
ti^  mean  while  haftening,  by  rapid  marches^  to  the 
affiftance  of  Silefia  ;  with  thofe  troops,  which  he  had' 
collected  from  a  hundred  miles  diftance  to  fioht  a  fu- 
perior  army  at  Roibach,  he  was  traverfing  a^ountry 
of  two  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in  order  to  fight  an  ‘ 
armv  ffill  more  formidable;  proceeding  from  hardlhips 
to  ftiil  greater  hardfhips,  and  from'dangers  to  ftill 
moi-e  imminent  dangers.  Fortune,  as  if  ftie  meant  to 
ennoble  his  character,  and  fpread  a  peculiar  o-]orv 
around^  him,  feemed  to  have  defignedly  thrown  his 
affairs  inm  confufion,  that  he  alone  might  have  the 
honour  of  retrieving  them  ;  and  to  have  been  fo  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  captains,  that  file  would  not  allow  them  to 
triumph  but  in  his  prefence. 

In  his  march  there  happened  an  accident,  which  • 
while  It  added  real  ftrength  to  his  army,  feemed  to  be 
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.  an  omen  of  his  approaching  fuccefs.  The  efcort 
which  conduded  the  garrifon  of  Sweidnitz  to  a  place 
of  fafety  was  but  weak :  the  captives,  hearing  on 
'their  march  of  the  viftory  of  Rofbach,  rofe  iinani- 
.  moufly  upon  them,  and  feizing  their  arms  diredeci 
.  their  march,  by  the  guidance  of  the  fame  good  for¬ 
tune  which  freed  them,  to  the  king’s  army.  Such 
.was  the  fpirit  and  attachment  of  the  ancient  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  glory  !  The  Auftrians,  confiding  in  their 
•  numbers,  left  the  prince  of  Bevern’s  entrenched  camp, 
and  marched  in  fearch  of  the  Prnfiians,  who  were  no 
^  lefs  eager  for  an  engagement.  They  met  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Leuthen  ;  and  though  the  Auftrians  under 
count  Daun  were  twice  as  numerous  as  their  enemies, 
and  'had  felled  trees  in  the  caufeways  which  fronted 
.their  lines,  the  Pruftians  fiirmounted  every  obftacle, 
and  put  them  to  a  total  rout.  Six  thoufand  Auftrians 
were  left  on  the  field,  and  fifteen  thouland  were  taken, 
with  above  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Brcftau 
foon  after  furrendered,  and  the  garrifon,  amounting  to 
thirteen  thoufand  men,  were  made  prifoners  of  war  ; 
To  that  this  battle  deprived  the  emprefs  queen  of  al- 
moft  as  many  men  as  the  army,  with  which  hertroojTs 
.  were  defeated,  contained.  I'he  confequence  was,  that, 
-except  the  forlorn  garrifon  of  Schweidnitz,  which 
was  cut  off'  from  all  communication  with  her  domi¬ 
nions,  nothing  remained  to  her  in  all  Silefia,  a’oountry 
.in  which,  a  few  days  before,  ftie  thought  her  empire 
•completely  eftabliflied> 

But  this  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  from  his  unparalleled  general- 
Tfip  and  heroifm.  The  Ruffians,  intimidated  by  his 
viftories,  and  perhaps  unable  to  procure  fubfiffence  in 
a  country  which  they  had  defolated,  retreated  out  of 
Pruftia,  and  left  I.ehwald  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  the  Swedes,  who  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
their  ancient  glory.  PJe  foon  ftripped  them  of  all 
their  territories  in  Pomerania,  except  Stralfund,  and 
laid  them  all  under  contribution,  as  well  as  the  dutcliy 
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rhis  tide  of  uninterrupted  fuccefs  encouraged  his 
only  ally,  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  to  refent  the  op- 

P’^ench  in  his  eledoral  dominions, 
which  Richlieu,  by  his  infatiable  avarice  and  ra^'acity 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  ruining.  He  fecmed  only  to 
have  fucceeded  cl’Etrees,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  French 
army  by  a  total  relaxation  of  its  difcipline,  and  to  re- 
L  plunder  of  the  Hanoverians,  that  fortune 
a  fquandered  away  by  a  thoufand  vices, 

ilimolt  every  article  of  the  treaty  of  CJofter-Seven 
was  violated,  and  die  gallant  Hanoverians  faw  with 
grier  and  indignation  their  hands  tied,  v^hile  France 
Jattened  on  the  Ipoils  of  their  country,  and  added 
to  the  orderly,  but  enormous  exactions  of  its  general 
the  pillage  and  infoient  licentioufnefs  of  the  ioldiery! 
Things  came  to  a  crifis,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  aeprive  them  of  their  arms,  as  a  fecurity  to  every 
other  infraction  of  the  convention.  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunfwick,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
made  the  enemy  foon  feel  that  they  were  fdll  formida- 
blc.^  He  took  the  town  and  caflle  of  Harburo",  and 
ftraitened  the  quarters  of  the  French,  while  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  ovvn,  and  prepared  to  expel  them  out  of 
Germany,  as  foon  as  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would 
permit.  Being  joined  by  a  body  of  Prufilan  horfe, 
they  began  their  operations  about  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary,  and  made  the  enemy,  who  notwichftanding 
all  their  plunder  were  in  a  woeful  plight,  retire  before 
them.  They  were  now  commanded  by  Clermont, 
their  third  general  in  tne  courfe  of  one  campaio-n  ; 
an  evident  proof  that  the  French  councils  were'^di- 
red;ed  by  the  un/teady  hand  of  a  woman.  He  faw  it 
was  in  vain  to  colled:  his  forces,  and  oppofe  the  Hano¬ 
verians  in  the  field,  while  his  troops  v/ere  deftitiue  of 
clothes,  of  difcipline,  of  health ;  while  the  officers 
ncgleifed  their  rank,  the  foldiers  their  obedience; 
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.  while  his  hofpitals  were  full,  and  his  magazines  empty. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  evacuate  Germany,  as  the 
only  probable  means  of  preferving  the  remains  of  an 
army  that  was  once  fo  mighty.  In  the  execution  of 
this  plan  he  found  much  difficulty.  The  enemy  hung 
upon  his  rear;  the  huffars  and  light  troops  continu¬ 
ally  harraffed  and  cut  off  his  parties  ;  while  the  trench 
found  no  other  way  of  retaliating,  or  wreaking  their 
veno’cance,  but  by  inhuman  cruelties  and  brutalities, 
exerciled  againft  the  unarmed  inhabitants.  At  length, 
however,  they  croffed  the  Rhine,  but  with  the  lofs  of 
more  than  half  the  number  which  had  entered  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  fpring.  The  only  place  where  they  made 
any  confiderable  refiftance,  was  at  JVlinden,  whofe  gar- 
rifon  of  four  thoufand  men  were  in  nine  days  made 
prifoners  of  war.  Thus  did  the  unparalleled  genias 
of  the  king  of  Pruffia  retrieve,  not  only  his  own 
defperate  affairs,  but  alfo  thofe  of  his  allies ;  and  to 
him,  perhaps,  England  is  partly  indebted,  for  that 
fpiric  which  has  rendered  her  arms  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  , 

This  year,  however,  proved  as  unfortunate  to  her  as 
the  preceding.  Befides  the  expedition  againft  Rochford, 
which  has  been  mentioned,  another  was  planned  for 
the  redudlion  of  Louifbourg :  but  it  was  attended 
with  the  fame  fate.  General  Loudon,  admiral  IIol- 
bourn,  and  the  reft  of  the  officers,  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  ffiling  from 
Halifax,  that  the  fort  which  they  were  going  to  be- 
fiege,  had  received  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of 
troops,  with  plenty  of  provifions  and  military  ftores, 
and  that  it  was  protected  l^y  a  fleet  luperior  to  the 
Britifh.  They  immediately  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  though  the  troops  were  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
thofe  which  afterwards  reduced  it,  they  were  almoft 
unanimous  in  making  no  attempt.  The  admiral,  in¬ 
deed,  cruized  oft'  Louifbourg  without  any  apparent 
view,  till  his  fleet  was,  with  the  lofs  of  one  flnp, 
flaattered  and  difperfed  by  a  florm.  The  French 
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•  taking  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  our  forces  on  this 
inglorious  expedition,  took  Fort  Henry,  with  all  its 
itores  and  all  the  flipping  on  Lake  George,  thouc^h 
the  garrifon  confided  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
men,  and  general-  Webb  was  not  far  off  with  four 
thoufand  more;  who,  if  they  had  advanced,  and 
aeded  with  fpiiit,  might  have  rendered  the  defiens  of 
Montcalm  abortive.  1  bus,  through  the  pufillanimity 
of  oui  officers,  afiairs  grew  worle  and  worle  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  though  we  had  twenty  thoufand  regulars,  befides 
piovincials,  in  that  (quarter  of  the  world. 

Jn  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  there  had  hardly  been  any 
intei  val  of  peace,  cur  arms  profpered,  notwithffanding 
the  inconfiderable  force  which  was  upon  the  feene  of 
aflion.  Admiral  Watfbn,  who  had  but  three  fhips 
of  the  line,  reduced  Bufbudgia  fort,  which  open¬ 
ed  a  paffage  to  Calcutta,  the  feene  of  the  deplorable 
lufferings  of  fo  many  Britons.  In  conjunction  with 
the  gallant  colonel  Clive,  who  commanded  the  land 
forces,  he  took  it  in  one  day,  the  foldiers  and  failors 
vying  Vv^ith  each  other  in  bravery,  in  revenging  the 
death  of  their  countrymen,  and  in  reftoring  the  honour 
of  England.  Hugly,  fituated  a  littleFigher  up  the 
Ganges,  fhared  the  fame  fate  in  a  few  days.  The  Na¬ 
bob,  who  faw  that  forts  defended  by  Indians,  were  but 
a  we-A  rampart  againft  Englifh  valour,  drew  together 
a  body  of  ten  thouland  horfe,  and  twelve  thoufand 
foot;  with  v/hom  he  propofed  to  extirpate  the  Englifh 
name  out  of  Bengal.  But  Clive,  though  prodigiouOy 
inferior  in  numbers,  did  not  fear  to  give  him  battle. 
The  Indians  were  not  entirely  routed,  but  they  were 
fo  roughly  handled,  that  the  Nabob  was  glad  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty,  by  v/hicli  the  company  was  not  only 
reftored  to  its  ancient  rights,  but  indemnified  for  the 
Ioffes  ffiflained  at  Calcutta,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes.  This  enemy  being  removed 
for  the  prefent,  Chandenagore,  the  principal  fettlement 
of  the  French  on  the  Ganges,  was  attacked  and  re¬ 
duced  in  three  hours.  Our  troops  became  mafters  of 

four 
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four  forts  in  four  days !  The  Nabob  had,  under  va¬ 
rious  pretences,  delayed  to  perform  the  articles  of  the 
Jail  treaty,  and  it  was  eafily  perceived  that  his  inten- 
tion  was  to  elude  it  entirely,  as  foon  as  he  found  him- 
felf  fufficiently  Jlrong  for  taking  the  field.  The 
Englilh  chiefs  thought  it  prudence  to  tenaporife,  till 
the  French  power,  which  was  more  formidable  than 
any  Nabob,  was  broken  and  ruined.  This  beino- 
now  effefted,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Jaffier 
AH  Cawn,  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  formed  a  con- 
fphacy  againft  the  Nabob,  in  conjundlion  with  other 
officers  who  could  not  endure  that  violent  and  perfi¬ 
dious  fpirit,  which  bore  no  lefs  heavy  upon  his  own 
Jubjeifts  than  upon  the  Engliffi.  Having  planned 
their  operations,  they  marched  diredly  againft  the 
enem.ies,  whom  they  routed;  the  troops  under  Jaffier 
Ali  Cawn  and  Roy  Dolub  remaining  inadive  in  tire 
engagement.  Colonel  Clive  entered  Muxadavat,  a 
city  as  large,  rich,  and  populous,  as  London,  and 
placed  upon  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Nabobs,  Jaf¬ 
fier  Ali  Cawn,  who  received  the  homage  of  aH’ranks 
as  Suba  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  This  great  re¬ 
volution,  by  which  was  rendered  dependent  on  Eng¬ 
land,  a  kingdom  yielding  to  few  in  Iturope  in  extent, 
to  none  in  fertility,  population  and  commerce,  was 
elfeifted  in  thirteen  days,  with  lefs  force  than  is  often 
required  to  reduce  a  paltry  village  in  Germany.  By 
the  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  which  was  made 
with  the  new  Nabob,  the  French  were  excluded  fiom 
Bengal,  the  territories  of  the  company  were  enlarged, 
upwards  of  two  millions  fterling  were  granted  a's  an 
indemnification  to  the  fufferers  at  Calcutta,  and  a  gra¬ 
tuity  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was  allowed'^the 
land  and  fea  forces.  So  that  it  may  be  juftly 
tjueftioned,  whether  we  will  not  receive  more  benefit 
from  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  India,  than 
from  all  our  expenfive  fuccefies  in  America. 

(1758)  Notwithftanding  all  her  difappointments 
and  difafters,  Great-Britain  was  neither  difpirited  nor 
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t'x.nuiftcd.  Such  was  the  confidence  repofed  in  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  the  minifter,  that  immenfe 
lupj)Iies  were  railed  with  the  greatefi:  facility.  Sums, 
oi’  which  an  unpopular  man  durft  never  have  thought, 
were,  through  his  credit,  granted  by  the  people,  not 
only  without  murmur,  but  with  alacrity.  They  law 
unanimity  rellored  to  our  councils,  and  vigour  to  our 
military  operations :  they  favv  our  trade  duly  pro-- 
teblcd  by  our  (uperior  navy,  and  many  errors  and 
abulcs,  which  the  war  had  brought  to  light,  correfted, 

.  1  l^c  abfurd  and  pernicious  maxim  of  promoting  bfE- 
cers,  merely  on  account  of  feniority,  was  no  longer 
regarded  *,  and  a  fpiric  of  aftivity  was  revived  in  our 
army  by  tear  or  by  fhame. 

France,  under  the  ^aufpices  of  marflaal  Belleifie,  at¬ 
tempted  the  like  reform  :  but,  had  her  refoiirces  been 
much  more  various  and  inexhauftible  than  they  were, 
it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for  the  mofi: 
confummate  abilities  to  fucceed,  where  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  ot  government  was  fecretly  moved  by  female 
ignorance  and  caprice.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  un- 
tow'ard  circumftances,  (lie  continued  faithful  to  her 
engagements  with  the  grand  confederacy  formed 
againfl  Prufiia,  hoping  that,  by  employing  the  arms 
ot  Germany  againlt  itfelf,  flie  would  be  able  to  at- 
chieve  the  conquefl;  of  Hanover,  and  thus  to  procure 
heiTelf  a  full  indemnification  for  any  lofles  which  file, 
might  fuftain  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  views,  and  the  partiality 
which  the  Pruffian  monarch’s  extraordinary  talents  and 
wonderful  fucceffes  had  created  in  his  favour,  deter¬ 
mined  the  Britilh  minifter  to  draw  the  bands  ot  friend- 
ftfip  betwixt  him  and  England  cloler,  by  giving  him 
pecuniary  aid,  the  moft  efte(5lual  fupport  which  the 
iituation  of  both  parties  coujd  at  that  time  admit. 
At  IvOndon,  thiCrefore,  was  figned  a  convention,  by 
-which  he  was  entitled  to  an  annual  fubfidy  of  fix 
hundred  and  feventy  rhoufand  pounds  ftom  this  na¬ 
tion  :  no  equivalent  whatever  being  ftipulated,  nor 
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•any  other  article  of  fignificance  inferted,  except 'that 
no  peace  llaould  be  concluded  bun  by  mutual  confent. 
<For  thefe  reafons  many  blamed  the  treaty  as  extrava¬ 
gant  and  impolitic,  never  confidering  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  this  generous  grant  of  the  Britifa  parliament 
faved  the  PrulTian  dominions  from  being  difmembered, 
and  the  balance  of  the  North  from  being  overturned. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  ftep,  RufTia  muft  have  made 
a  final  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Prufiia,  and  thus 
not  only  over- awed  Germany,  but  ri vetted  thofe 
chains,  in  which  her  over-grown  power,  and  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  Courland,  enable  her  to  hold  the  difiradied 
republic  of  Poland.  The  confederate  arms,  after 
crufhing  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh,  muft  have  been 
turned  againft  Hanover,  which  no  efforts  of  England 
could  have  preferved  from  fuch  fuperior  numbers. 
In  fhort,  there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  each  of  thefe  formidable  powers  would  become 
ftill  more  formidable  by  an  acceffion  of  frefh  terri¬ 
tory.  The  animofity  of  the  two  emprefies  again fl  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  was  fo  inveterate,  that  they  would 
have  made  any  facrifice  to  gratify  their  revenge ;  and 
it  was  not  prudent  to  truft  the  general  fafety  to  the 
quarrels  which  might  arife  betwixt  them,  about  the 
divifion  of  the  fpoil.  The  delivery  of  two  barrier 
towns  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  hofiili- 
ties  committed  in  Hanover  by  the  Auftrian  troops, 
fhewed  clearly  how  far  her  Hungarian  majefty  might 
be  carried,  by  her  ingratitude  and  refentment.  in¬ 
deed,  if  it  was  pofilble  for  us,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  to  have  thrown  ourfelvcs  into  the  fcale  of 
the  two  empreffes,  without  giving  any  fubfidy,  and 
to  have  left  France  the  burden  of  fupporting  the  kin^r 
of  Pruffia,  our  miniflers  difeovered  great  imprudence 
in  not  embracing  that  meafure;  as  it  would  have 
weakened  the  efforts  of  our  natural  enemy  againft 
the  king’s  German  dominions,  and  enabled  us  to  act 
with  more  vigour.  The  exiftence  of  two  German 
families,  almoff  equally  powerful,  can  be  only  advan- 
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tageous  to  France:  Great* Britain,  if  fhe  regards  her 
own  intereft,  muft  wifli  to  fee  the  one  exalted  at  the 
expencc  of  the  other,  that  the  head  of  the  empire 
may  be  fingly  a  match  for  France,  and  relieve  us  from 
the  necefiity  of  laviOiing  our  blood  and  treafure  in 
■keeping  the  balance  even  between  the  contending 
parties.  It  -  is  very  immaterial  to  what  particular  fa¬ 
mily  this  happy  lot  falls.  The  Houfes  of  Auftria  or 
Brandenburgh  are  the  fame  in  the  eye  of  a  politician, 
who  muft  harbour  no  prediledion,  no  partiality,  but 
regulate  his  -fentiments  by  the  good  of  his  country. 
It  is  evident, 'therefore,  that  the  condud  of  France  in 
this  war  was  diametrically  oppofite  to  her  true  and 
permanent  intereft,  and  that  England  falls  under  the 
fame  cenfure,  if,  as  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe, 
ihe  was  previoufly  folicited  by  the  two  emprefles  upon 
better  terms  than  were  granted.to  her  rival.  The  im  ¬ 
providence  of  the  former  miniftry,  however,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereign,  who  vainly  hoped 
by  two  contradidory  treaties  to  enfure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire,  are  to  be  blamed  for  this  impolitic 
ftep.  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  undertook  the  management 
of  affairs,  found  the  nation  en2:a2;ed  in  the  war,  and 
adually  attacked  by  the  emprefs  queen.  What  could 
he  do  but  give  the  moft  effedual  aftiftance  to  our  only 
ally,  that  he  might  find  fufficient  employment  for  her 
arms  in  the  defence  of  her  own  dominions  The 
lucky  turn  which  the  battle  of  Rofbach  gave  to  our 
affairs  in  Flanover,  deferved  fome  acknowledgement. 

This  confiderable  drain  upon  our  finances,  did  not 
relax  the  vigour  of  our  operations  in  other  quarters  : 
a  few  regiments  were  fent  to  reinforce  the  army  under 
prince  Ferdinand  ♦,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Englifh 
forces  were  employed  in  the  redudion  of  the  FVench 
colonies,  and  in  deftroying  their  trade  and  marine. 
On  the  firft  of  June  two  fquadrons  failed  from  Portf- 
mouth  *,  the  greater,  under  lord  Anfon,  bore  away  for 
fhe  bay  of  Bilcay,  in  order  to  fpread  the  alarm,  and  to 
watch  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Breft :  the 
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lefier,  under  commodore  Howe,  arrived  with  the 
tranfports  near  St.  Maloes,  where  the  troops  WTre 
landed  without  oppofition.  The  want  of  artillery 
and  fufficient  ftrength,  rendered  tl:e  redu^flion  of  the 
town  impradticable,  though  it  was  but  indifferently 
fortified.  Several  naval  magazines,  however,  and  a 
hundred  fail  of  fhips  were  burnt;  which  proved  no 
lefs  ruinous  than  difgraceful  to  France.  The  forces 
being  fafely  reimbarked,  made  an  attempt  to  land 
near  Cherbourg;  but  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  the  wane 
of  provifions,  and  the  ficklinefs  of  the  foldiers,  de¬ 
termined  the  commanders  to  (leer  into  fome  Britifh 
port. 

Though  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  fufficiently 
anfvvered  the  intention  of  fuch  an  armament,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  often  unreafonable  in  their  expeilations, 
were  not  fatisfied.  But  their  fpirits  were  foon  revived, 
by  feeing  preparations  made  for  another  enterpiize  of 
a  fimilar  nature.  In  order  to  allow  France  no  refpire, 
and  to  retaliate,  by  real  attacks,  the  alarms  which  her 
menaces  of  an  imaginary  invafion  had  once  can  fed,  ge¬ 
neral  Bligh,with  near  fix  thoufand  men,  landed  at  Clitr- 
bourg  in  Brittany.  The  enemy  made  as  little  oppo¬ 
fition  to  the  march  of  the  troops,  as  they  had  done  to 
their  difembarkation :  abandoning  their  entrench¬ 
ments  by  a  moft  fhameful  dcfpair,  they  fufiered  the 
Englifli  to  take  pofTeffion  of  Cherbourg  the  following 
day.  When  the  harbour,  which  was  improved  by 
Belidor  at  fuch  a  vaft  expence  to  France,  was  ruined 
by  the  deftruclion  of  the  mole,  the  bafon,  the  fluices, 
and  other  works  of  ingenuity  and  labour;  when  the 
fliips  found  in  it  were  burnt,  and  hoftages  taken  tor 
the  payment  of  the  contributions  levied  on  the  town, 
the  troops  reimbarked  without  any  lofs,  and  left  a 
place,  which  this  blow,  in  all  probability,  prevented 
from  becoming  one  day  another  Dunkirk. 

Though  the  fleet  was  driven  to  the  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  refolved  to  make  another  defeent  on 
France.  Accordingly  the  fame  troops  were  landed  near 
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St.  Maloes,  though  it  was  evident  to  common  fenfe,' 
tliat,  as  the  place  proved  lately  impregnable  to  a  fu- 
perioi  toice,  there  was  at  this  time  no  probability  of 
luccels.  This,  however,  was  not  the  mod  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident.  The  bay  of  St.  Lunar,  where  the 
commodore  s  fleet  rode,  was  fb  rocky  and  dangerous, 
that  he  could  not  continue  longer  in  it  with  fafety. 
He  therefore  moved  up  to  the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  lying 
three  leagues  to  the  weft  ward.  The  fleet  being  thus 
feparated  from  the  army,  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
follow  :  but,  as  no  attack  was  apprehended,  a  refolu- 
pon  v/as  taken  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country. 
They  foon  found  their  intelligence  fallacious.  The 
duke  d’Aiguillon,  with  twelve  battalions  and  fix 
ICjUadrons  t)f  regulars,  fupported  by  two  regiments  of 
militia,  arrived  imexpedtedly  witliin  fix  miles  of  the 
main  body.  They  were  but  three  miles  diftant  from 
the  fleet ;  but  through  their  ignorance  of  the  country, 
fo  much  time  was  confumed  in  this  march,  that  before 
the  rear,  confifting  of  the  firft  regiment  of  guards,  and 
the  grenadiers  of  the  whole  army  could  be"em barked, 
the  enemy  began  the  attack.  Our  troops  afiumirig  a 
bold  countenance,  the  only  refource  left,  received  them 
with  the  utmoft  gallantry,  and  fiiewed  themfelves 
worthy  of  a  better  fortune,  d  hey  never  gave  <^round 
to  fuch  a  vaft  fuperiority,  till  their  ammunition  was 
fpent.  Then  they  attempted  to  retreat ; '  but  they 
fell  into  confufion,  and  a  difmal  flaughterand  carnage 
enfued.  Many  rufhed  into  the  water,  and  in  that  ele¬ 
ment  met  their  fate.  General  Drury,  the  fecond  in 
command,  was  drowned.  Sir  John  Armitage,  a  vo¬ 
lunteer  of  great  irrerit  and  property,  was  fhot  through 
the  head.  Several  officers  of  diftindlion  fell.  At 
length  the  fire  of  the  frigates  ceafed,  and  quarter  was 
immediately  granted.  Four  hundred  w'ere  made  pri- 
foners,  and  fix  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

i  he  Flench,  elated  with  this  advantage,  magnified 
it  greatly  in  their  Gazettes,  in  order  to  confole  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  (aw  their  trade  pined,  and  their  country 
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fiilteJ  vvith  impunity.  The  Englifh,  upon  whole 
minds  this  difader  made  a  deeper  imprefTion  than  an  • 
affair  of  Inch  little  importance  ought,  foon  forgot  it 
in  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  their  fuccefs  in 
America. 

Admiral  Bofeawen,  who  had  been  difpatched  with  a 
powerful  fleet  againft  Louifhourg,  having  taken  on 
board  at  Halifax  the  land  forces,  amounting  to  four¬ 
teen  thoufand  men,  appeared  before  that  place  on  the 
fecond  of  June.  The  prodigious  lurf,  which  for  fome 
days  dwelled  along  the  fliore,  rendered  a  landing  im- 
prafticable.  At  length  it  lubfided  a  little  :  the  critical 
moment  was  feized  by  the  admiral,  fie  ordered  the 
frigates  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lines,  which  the 
enemy  had  erected  to  prevent  their  difembarkation. 
After  thefe  fliips  had  raked  them  in  flank  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  boats,  in  three  divifions,  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  fhore.  General  Wolfe’s  divifion,  which 
was  defigned  for  the  real  attack,  continued  to  advance 
without  moleftation,  till  it  had  almoff  reached  the 
fhore.  Then  the  enemy,  who  had  referved  their  fire, 
plied  it  with  their  artillery,  and  mufquerry.  'hhe  furf 
aided  their  endeavqurs.  Many  of  the  boats  were 
overfet,  many  broke  to  pieces:  .the  men  jumped  into 
the  water-,  lomie  were  killed,  fome  drowned.  1  he 
reft,  encouraged  by  the  exaniple,  fpirit,  and  conduft 
of  their  gallant  leader,  gained  the  fhore,  took  their 
ranks,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy,  with  fuch  firmnefs 
and  refolution,  that  they  foon  obliged  them  to  fly  in 
confufion.  I'he  difficulty  of  landing  the  artillery, 
ftores,  and  inftruments  requifne  in  a  liege,  retarded 
for  fome  days  the  operations  of  the  Englilh.  When 
thefe  and  other  obftacles  were  furmounted,  a  battery 
under  the  direfticn  of  Wolfe  w^as  erefted,  which  by 
degrees  filenced  the  enemy’s  jM'incipal  battery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  f  ive  Ihips  of  the  line,  how¬ 
ever,  v;hich  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bafon,  and  could 
bring  all  their  guns  to  bear,  galled  him  with  their  fire. 
At  length  one  of  them  blew  up,  and  communicated 
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the  flame^to  two  others,  which  were  foon  confumed  to 
tlie  water’s  edge.  This  was  an  irreparable  lofs ;  the 
outworks  wcie  greatly  damaged,  the  town  itfelf  was 
in  leveral  places  reduced  to  afhes :  the  fire  of  the  be- 
(legf-cl  flackencd;  the  approaches  almod  reached  the 
c.)vercd  way,  and  a  lodgement  in  it  might  be  juftly 
appiehended.  let  the  enemy  flill  delayed  to  capi¬ 
tulate.  i  his  gave  the  failors  an  opportunity  of  fig- 
nalizing  their  bravery,  and  difpiiting  the  palm  of 
gloiy  with  the  land  forces.  Captain  Laforey,  with  a 
detachiiicnt  of  fix  hundred  men  in  boats,  failed  into 
the  harbour,  in  order  to  burn  or  take  the  two  fhips 
which  remained  ;  that,  if  the  attempt  fucceeded,  the 
admiial  might,  with  fome  of  his  great  fhips,  batter 
the  walls  on  the  fide  of  the  fea.  ’1  he  plan  was  as 
bravely  executed  as  it  was  judicioully  projeded.  In 
fpite  of  the  fire  from  the  fhips  and  batteries,  the  gal- 
lant  Laforey,  feconded  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  fea- 
men,  maflered  both  veflels.  One  he  towed  off,  the 
other,  having  run  a-ground,  was  fet  on  fire,  ’xhis 
ftroke  in  fupport  of  the  fpirited  advances  of  the  land 
foices  was  crinclufive.  *1  he  garrifbn,  to  the  number 
of  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  men,  furrendered  next 
day  prifoners  of  war.  Thus  fell  Louifhourl  the 
greut  reccptticle  of  the  enemy  s  priviiteers,  snd  with 
it  the  ifland  of  Sr.  John,  and  every  other  fettlement 
which  they  pofTeiTed  for  carrying  on  the  cod-fifhery; 

Important  as  this  objeeft  was,  our  operations  in 
America  were  not  foleJy  confined  to  it:  the  minifter’s 
plan  was  more  comprehenfive.  Abercrombie,  our 
commander  in  chief  in  that  quarter,  marched  with  ’ 
fixtecn  thoufand  men  againff  Crown  Point,  in  order  to 
fecure  our  colonies  from  inroads,  and  to  open  a  paf« 
fage  intO  the  heart  of  Canada.  Till  he  came  in  fight 
of  the  enemy  s  lines,  he  met  with  no  obffru6fion  but 
an  accidental  fk-iimifh  with  their  advanced  o^uard, 
wnich  in  killed  and  wounded  loft  above  four  hundred 
men.  The  lofs  on  the  Englifii  fide  was  inconfiderable 
iri  nuiiabeij  but  gieat  in  confequence.  Lord  Howe 

fell, 
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fell,  when  his  fkill  and  prudence  were  moft  wanting-, 
and  his  death  is  iuppoled  to  have  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  difafter  which  followed.  The  fort  is  fituated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  furrounded  by  water  every  where 
but  in  front,  which  is  defended  for  a  confiderable 
length  by  an  impaflfable  morafs.  Where  this  bulwark 
failed,  a  flrong  line,  upwards  of  eight  feet  high,  was 
thrown  up  and  mounted  with  cannon.  A  row  of  trees 
was  flrewed  before  it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  eye,  and 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  aflTailants,  Behind, 
a  body  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  men  were  ported.  The 
chief  engineer,  after  reconnoitring  the  fituation,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  retrenchments  might  be 
forced  with  mufketry  alone.  As  there  was  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  bringing  up  the  artillery,  and  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  three  thoufand  men  was  faid  to  be  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  French,  a  precipitate  refolution 
was  taken  to  make  an  immediate  attack.  How  the 
general  himfelf,  who  ought  always  to  be  a  good  en¬ 
gineer,  came  not  to  view  the  ground  which  the  enemy 
occupied,  no  one  need  be  at  a  lofs  to  determine.  How 
the  engineer  happened  to  make  fo  fallacious  a  report  is 
as  little  problematical.  Had  he  approached  a  little 
nearer  to  the  lines,  his  notions  mull  have  been  more 
juft.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  army  advanced,  and, 
after  firing  four  hours  'fuccefllvely,  found  that  they 
made  no  impreffion  on  the  entrenchments,  i  he  ge¬ 
neral  faw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
perfift.  In  order  to  fave  the  remains  of  the  army,  he 
ordered  a  retreat.  Two  thoufand  men  were  mirting. 
Another  officer  would,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  artil¬ 
lery,  have  led  fuch  a  fuperior  force  again  to  the 
charge  ;  but  this  prudent  gentleman  gained,  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  adfion,  his  former  camp  to  the 
fouthward  of  Lake  George.  So  much  for  Aber¬ 
crombie’s  generahhip! 

However,  in  order  to  make  fome  compenfation 
>  for  this  difgraceful  overthrow,  he  detached  three 
.  thoufand  provincials,  undq^'  colonel  Breadftrecr, 

againft 
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aQ^infl  Fort  tiontenac,  which  was  eafily  taken  and 

rip-!  ^  armed  floops,  and  large  quanti- 

t  es  ot  provifions,  which  had  been  there  amafled  lor 

ne  '•‘le  of  the  French  colonies  to  the  fouthward.  Ge- 
wral  korbes  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  kort  do  Quelne,  which  with  great  propriety  now 
received  the  name  of  Pittlburg.  In  Africa  too  our  arms 
were  this  year  triumphant.  Commodore  Keppek  affift- 
ed  by  colonel  Worge,  took  Goree,  and  other  French 
settlements,  on  the  river  Senegal ;  by  which  we  be¬ 
came  mafters  of  the  gum  trade,  and  other  valuable 
branches  of  commerce.  In  the  Mediterranean  admi¬ 
ral  Ulborn  s  fquadron  gave  a  violent  blow  to  the  ene- 
my  s  marine,  and,  in  conjundion  with  the  conquerors 
of  Louifbourg,  received  the  higheft  of  all  honours, 
the  thanks  of  his  country,  by  the  mouth  of  the  repre- 
lentative  body  of  the  people. 

1  he  extenfive  and  vigorous  operations  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account,  did  not  prevent  the  mi- 
nilters  from  oppofing  a  proper  force  to  the  French 
arms  in  Germany.  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  order  to 
Oblige  the  prince  of  Soubize  to  abandon  the  enter- 
pnze,  which  he  was  meditating  againft  HelTe  CalTel 
eroded  the  Rhine  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  army’ 
and  by  that  action  expofed  to  ridicule  the  fulfome  pa- 
negyrics,  which  the  lad  age  bedowed  on  a  monarch 
for  pading  it  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  force  unoppofed 
by  an  enemy.  Though  he  was  not  able  to  compafs 
his  principal  aim,  yet  he  gained  at  Crevelt  a  vicflory 
which  rededed  the  greatelf  honour  on  his  military  ca¬ 
pacity  and  on  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  ene¬ 
mies  lod:  at  lead:  feven  thoufand  men;  but  beino-  on 
their  own  frontiers  they  were  fpeedily  and  ftronaly  re¬ 
inforced  :  io  that  they  were  loon  in  a  condition  not 
only  of  making  fome  ftand  againft  the  Hanoverians, 
but  alio  of  lending  condderaole  reinforcements  to 
their  army  beyond  the  river.  The  prince,  however, 
willing  to  improve  his  advantage  to  the  utmoft,  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  detachment  before  Dudeldorp,  and  by  a 
ftvere  bombardment  obliged  it  to  capitulate.  This 

acqui- 
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acquifidon  multiplied  his  pods  and  communications, 
and  rendered  the  prolecution  ot-his  original  plan  more 
eafy.  But  while  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  thele  thoughts, 
and  continued  to  aft  with  as  much  fpirit  as  his  fitu- 
ation  would  permit,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
conjoined  forces  of  Soubize  and  Broglio  had  defeated 
the  Heflian  army  near  Sangerlhaufen.  The  only  re- 
fource  now  left  him  was  either  to  fight  the  enemy,  or 
to  repafs.the  Rhine.  The  former  was  imprafticablc 
without  manifeft  hazard,  as  they  induftriouQy  avoided 
a  battle,  and  the  latter  was  no  eafy  matter,  as  the 
heavy  rains  had  made  the  roads  almod  impaffable, 
and  had  fwelled  the  river  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 

bridge  at  Rees  was  ufelefs. 

Thefe  circumftances  did  not  efcape  the  penetration 
of  Chevert,  one  of  the  ableft  generals  among  the 
French.  He  had  been  detached  over  the  Rhine  in 
order  to  recover  DtifiTeldorp.  But  the  fame  unlea- 
fonable  weather,  which  had  embarrafied  the  Hano¬ 
verian  general,  difconcerted  his  projeft.  Upon  its 
ruin  he  refolved  to  build  another  ot  greater  moment. 
He  collefted  about  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  march¬ 
ed  againft  baron  Imhoff,  who  was  ported  at  Mccr  in 
order  to  cover  the  bridge  at  Rhees,  to  fccure  a  confi- 
derable  magazine,  and  to  keep  open  a  communication 
between  the  main  army  and  the  Knglifli  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  were  approaching  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  Imhoft',  who  was  apprifed  of  his  de- 
figns,  faw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expeft  artirtance  from 
prince  Ferdinand,  and  that  the  enemy  might  by  turn- 
ing  his  camp  become  marters  of  Meers,  and  thus  gain 
their  principal  objeft.  Forming  therefore  a  reiolution 
worthy  of  a  confummate  officer  he  marched  out  of 
his  entrenchments,  and,  though  he  commanded  hardly 
three  thoufand  nien,  determined  to  attack  them  by 
furprize.  Fortune  proved  favourable  to  his  daring 
enterprize.  As  they  w’ere  marching  into  difficult 
ground  he  ordered  a  fmall  party  ported  in  a  coppice 

to  fall  upon  their  left,  which  he  oblerved  to  be  un¬ 
covered. 
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of  advantage  over  fuch  a  vaft  fuperiority 

was  vveU  g^l^antJy  obtained  than  it 

tinuance  of  rhp ^  ra]  feeing  that  the  con- 

1  fs  Ld  hi  'T  ""a?  at  Rees  ftill  ufe- 

proper  care  of  his  magazine,  marched  towaTds  the 

mafn'Jmv^°wh^"h^^^-^‘’^i°'""'^’""‘^  towards  the 
into  Weftnlnl'  P'"??  Ferdinand  conduced  back 

The  h.fl  f  obftrudlion 

venture  to  attack  his  rear  guard  for  fear  of  bringincr 

tnem  from  attempting  any  bold  Itroke,  after  they  had 

of  Soubize  ftrong  reinforcements,  which  encreafed  his 
army  to  thi^rty  thoufand  men.  General  Obero-  ' 
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cavalry  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  with  con fi. 

who  nif*'  ""P®"  Ferdinand, 

and  nn^T  r?  ?  expedition  as  far  as  Rheda, 

^d  ported  his  troops  fo  judicioufly  as  to  fecure  the 

y  f  rnotions,  indeed,  the  eJeiflorate  was  in  fomc 
meafure  left  uncovered,  and  expofed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy’s  hght  troops.  But  though  they  pent 
crated  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Hanover,  they  terf  nt 

^"y  of  moment. 
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Pruffia  had  in  the  beginning  of  May  reduced  Sweid- 
nitz,  and  made  the  Auftrian  garrifon  prilbners  of  war. 
Having  thus  left  his  enemies  no  footing  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  he  broke  into  Moravia,  and  laid  fiege  to  Olmutz, 
the  capital  of  that  province.  Marfhal  Eaun,  whom 
neither  inclination,  nor  the  ftate  of  his  army  made 
eager  for  an  engagement,  pofted  himfelf  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  where  it  was  impofTible  to  attack  him 
with  any  prolpe6t  of  advantage^  and  where  it  was 
eafy  for  him  to  harrafs  the  Pruflian  troops  and  to  in¬ 
tercept  their  convoys.  It  was  in  vain  the  king  of 
Pruffia  endeavoured  by  all  the  arts  of  a  great  com¬ 
mander  to  provoke  or  entice  him  out  of  his  entrench¬ 
ments.  He  thought  it  was  idle  to  expofe  to  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  a  battle  the  fure  game,  which  he  was  playing.' 
He  kept  his  eye  unerringly  fixed  upon  one  grand  ob- 
iect.  The  great  extent  of  the  fortifications  of  Olinutz 
with  fome  Gather  advantages  renders  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  inveft  it  completely.  He  therefore  made  at¬ 
tacks  almoft  every  night  on  the  Pruffian  ports ;  and, 
though  the  fuccefs  was  various,  yet  abundant  fupplics 
both  of  men  and  ammunition  were  thrown  into  the 
.town.  Matters  had  gone  on  in  this  train  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  without  any  decifive  advantage  on  either 
fide.  At  length  Daun  received  intelligence  that  a 
large  and  important  convoy  was  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  ^June  to  leave  Troppau.  He  ordered  two  detach¬ 
ments,  that  were  pofted  in  different  places  to  attack  it 
at  one  and  the  fame  time*,  and  he  approached  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  as  if  he  intended  to  give  him  battle. 
That  monarch  was  too  penetrating  to  be  deceived  by 
this  feint. ,  He  detached  general  Ziethen  with  a  con- 
fiderable  party  to  fupporc  the  convoy.  But  it  had 
been  attacked  before  his  arrival,  and  the  i\uftrians  re- 
pulfed..  Being  reinforced  they  renewed  the  attack  the 
next  day,  and,  notwithftanding-  all  the  efforts  of  the 
accomplirtied  Ziethen,  took  all  the  waggons  in  the 

center, '  The  rear  was  pufhed  back  towards  1  roppau, 

and 
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On  the  firft  notice  of  his  approach  they  abandoned 
the  fieo-e,  and  marched  towards  the  village  of  Zorn- 
dorff.  ^His  intention  was  to  turn  their  left  flank,  and 
to  attack  their  rear  in  order  to  throw  them  into  corv- 
fufion.  They  comprehended  his  defign,  and  formed 
themfelves  into  a  fquare  body  defended  on  every  fide 
by  cannon  and  cbevaux  de  frize.  In  this  formidable 
pofition  they  waited  the  attack  of  the  FrufTians,  who 
'were  now  in  the  flridteft  fenie  to  fight  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  threatened  with  one  of  the  fevereft 
fcouro'cs,  with  which  Providence  can  chaflife  a  nation. 
Every  objeft  that  prefented  itfelf  confpired  to  roufe 
the  foldier  to  revenge.  Every  where  marks  of  barba¬ 
rous  cruelty  fliocked  their  fouls.  1  he  fields  looked 
defolatc  and  deferred,  and  the  villages  fmoked  around. 
They  feemed  to  carry  on  war  not  fo  much  againfl:  the 
Pruffians  as  againfl:  human  nature.  About  nine  in 
the  morning  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  mortals 
rained  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ruffians,  which  ftood 
its  ground  with  amazing  perfeverance.  They  fell  in 
their  ranks  \  new  regiments  ffill  prefTed  forward  to 
fill  their  places  and  to  fupply  new  daughter.  W  hen 
the  firft  line  had  fired  away  all  its  charges,  it  ruffied 
forv/ard  with  bayonets  fixed.  I  he  Pruffian  infantry, 
that  firm  body,  wliich  had  often  ftood,  and  often 
given  fo  many  terrible  fhocks,  actuated  by  one  of 
thofe  unaccountable  movements  of  the  mind,  which 
render  all  the  events  of  war  precaiious,  gave  giound 
in  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  and,  after  they  had 
in  fome  meafure  fecured  the  vidtory,  retired  in  dilordcr 
before  the  half-broken  battalions  of  the  M.ufcovites. 
Had  their  generals  improved  this  advantage  by  bring¬ 
ing  their  horfe  into  aftion,  this  might  poflibly  liavc 
been  the  laft  day  of  the  bruffian  greatnefs.  The  king 
was  not  fo  unfkilful.  In  this  anxious  moment,  while 
the  battle  yet  hung  in  lulpence,  he  ordered  general 
Sedlitz  to  pour  in  all  the  cavalry  of  his  right  wing 
upon  the  enemies  uncovered  by  their  hoife,  and  dil- 

ordered  even  by  their  fuccefs.  As  he  forefaw,  the 

Ruffians 
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tnarge,  and  entirely  turned  the  fcale  of  battle  The 
enemies  were  thrown  into  the  moft  dreadful  confuSn 
f  he  wind  blew  the  duft  and  fmoke  full  in  their  face-"’ 
^  liey  no  longer  diftinguilhed  friend  or  foe  They 

-.Ic  "•  j'’',’’'*'  “wn  bag! 

5  11  toxicated  themfelves  with  brandy  Or- 

another'' ^^11  in  upon  one 

over  the  hfadg  f  ‘1  Scattered  fire 

the  heads  of  their  enemies.  Yet  ftilj  thev  kpnr 

their  ground  till  about  feven  in  the  evenin..  ^Jhe^a 

judtcious  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the°Pruffians 

gave  them  lome  refpite,  and  allowed  them  time  to  re- 

covei  their  order,  and  to  retire  a  little  from  the  feene 

of  their  difafier.  Their  lofs  on  this  bloody  dlv 

^ounted  to  more  than  twenty-one  thoufand  ^men^ 

Their  baggage,  their  military  cheft,  and  a  vaft  train  of 

S  ;*“•  "e  king  hnewed  I  Zct 

Xt  morning.  The  event  of  the  precedino-  dav 
convinced  tnem  that  the  only  way  to  fafety  was  in  a 

retreat ;  and  in  effect:  they  retreated  as  far  as  Lndfperr^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  “nuipcig 

Satisfied  with  having  rendered  them  incapable  of 
iindertaking  any  enterprize  of  moment  durin|  the  re- 
mamder  of  this  campaign,  he  left  count  Dohna  w  th 

1  |S  march  townrcis  Saxony  m  order  to  relieve  nrince 

/»  IweTS’  k"  itrong  fcna.iof,  US 

mies  ot  And  •  by  the  fgpenor  ar- 

n  les  of  Auftria  and  the  empire.  In  fpite  of  all  the 

duffafi  b'-cther,  and 

thus,  after  defeaung  a  fuperior  body  of  the  enemies  at 

one  extremity  of  his  dominions,  baffled  without  fic^ht- 

in„  anotnei  luperior  body  at  the  other  extremity.  For 

fome  time  after  this  junftion  the  two  bonn/armk, 

made  no  remarkable  movements.  Daun  kept  his  ad- 

vantageous 
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vantageous  ca-mp  at  Stolpen,  where  he  prefervcd  a 
communication  with  the  army  of  the  empire,  and 
‘prevented  any  fuccour  from  being  fent  to  the  for- 
trcffcs  of  Neifs  and  Cofel  which  were  inverted  by 
Auftrian  troops.  The  king  lay  at  Bautzen,  and 
feemed  principally  to  aim  at  cutting  off  the  marfliars 
convoys  from  Bohemia.  Matters  were  fo  balanced 
•that  a  battle  appeared  inevitable;  marches  and  counter- 
•marches,  however  fkilfully  managed,  could  not  anfwer 
their  intentions.  Daun  fenfible  of  this  imparted  his 
‘defign  to'the  prince  of  Deux  Fonts,  and,  after  having 
•agreed  with  him  to  fecond  his  operations,  marched  in 
the  dead  of  a  very  dark  night  againrt  the  right  wing 
of  the  Pruffian  camp.  Whether  it  was  owing  to 
treachery,  or  want  of  vigilance,  he  reached  it  without 
difeovery,  without  confufion,  and  began  the  affault 
about  five  jn  the  morning.  The  Pruffians  had  not 
time  to  rtrike  their  tents :  half  naked  they  were  forced 
to  run  to  a-rms.  At ‘the  firft  onfet  marfhal  Keith  fell, 
bavins:  received  two  bullets  in'  the  bread.  Prince 

_  O 

Francis  of  Brunfwick  had  his  head  (hot  off  by  a  can¬ 
non-ball  as  he  mounted  his  horfe.  The  king  was  now 
left  alone  to  duftain  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy. 
His  prefence  of  mind,  his  firmnefs,  his  aftivity,  re¬ 
medied  in  fome  meafure  the  diforder  occafioned  by 
this  unexpefted  attack.  He  flew  from  port  to  port, 
and  infpired  his  troops  with  an  ardour  like  his  own. 
Thrice  did  they  in  vain  attempt  to  recover  the  village 
of  Hohkirchen.  The  fourth  effort  carried  it,  but 
frefh  troops  pouring  in  continually  repul  fed  them 
again  with  great  flaughter  on  both  fidcs.  The  king 
then  defpairing  of  fuccefs  on  that  fpot  founded  a  re¬ 
treat,  which  was  effecled  in  good  order.  His  princi¬ 
pal  lots  on  this  occafion  was  the  lofs  of  reputation ; 
for  by  falling  back  to  Weiffenhurg  he  only  altered  the 
pofition  of  his  right  wing,  and  the  Auftrians  had  fuf- 
fered  almoft  as  much  as  his  troops. 

Perceiving  by  this  ftroke  chat  the  enemies  had  no 
ferious  defigns  againrt  Saxony  he  reinforced  his  army 

E  by 
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by  confiderable  detachments  from  that  of  prince 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Neifs  and  Cofel. 
1  lie  viftonous  Andrians  threw  all  poffible  impedi- 
nients  in  his  way,  but  he  furmounted  them  all,  and 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  terror  of 
his  name  drove  their  armies  under  Harfli  and  De  Ville 
back  into  Bohemia  and  Audrian  Silefia.  Having 
thus  delivered  his  fubjedts  in  that  quarter  he  returned 
with  all  expedition  into  Saxony  ;  where  Daun  had  in 
Ills  ablcncc  endeavoured  to  reduce  Drefden.  Schmet- 
mi,  the  Prudian  governor,  when  he  found  the  mar- 
Ihal  relolved  on  the  attack,  burnt  a  confiderable  part 
o  the  fuburbs,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  and  ob- 
tiiiate  defence.  Before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ert  Ins  prowefs,  Frederick  was  at  hand.  The  imperial 
and  Audrian  armies  retired  into  Bohemia;  and  the 
king  in  a  triumphant  manner  entered  Drefden.  Six 
fieges  were  raifed  at  once  ;  the  fieges  of  Neifs  and 
Colei,  of  Drefden,  I’orgau,  Leipfickand  Colberg.  The 
Swedes  had  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Zorndord' 
abandoned  Pomerania.  Thus  by  the  mod  adive  and 
Ipnited  mcafures  did  he  frudrate  all  the  prodigious 
edortsot  his  numerous  enemies,  and  remain  mader' 
of  whatever  he  pofTcfied  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 

V  »  ■  ^  not  the  exaggerations  of 

rhetoric  ;  they  dime  lufhciently  by  their  own  fplendor. 

ir  any  thing  in  his  condued  be  blameabie,  it  is  his  fe- 
verity  to  the  conquered  Saxons,  The  cruelties  of  the 
Kufiians  feein  hardly  a  lufficient  excufe  for  the  rigour 
With  which  he  ufed  them.  A  conquered  people  feem 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  fubjeds  from  ajud  prince! 

^  uch  were  the  exploits  of  this  campaimi,  and  though 
they  were  not  fo  brilliant  as  thofe  of  the  lad,  they  dlf. 
covered  the  lame  ipirit  and  prowefs. 

( '  759)  Notwithdanding  the  fevere  blows  which  mod 
of  the  belligerent  powers  had  given  and'  received,  none 
of  them  made  any  overtures  of  peace.  All  prepared  by 
the  mod  vigorous  efforts  to  repair  their  lofibs  in  the 
eniUing  campaign.  Great-Britain  animated  by  her 

fucceffes 


liccelTes  fitted  out  a  ccnfiderable  armament  for  the  re- 
du6lion  of  Martinico,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
French  fugar  iflands.  The  officers  after  landing  the 
troops  judged  the  attempt  impradlicable  :  they  reim- 
barked  therefore,  and  bore  away  for  Guadaloupe, 
which  was  deemed  not  quite  fo  impregnable.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  the  chief  engineer  commodore 
Moore  with  his  ffiips  attacked  the  citadel  and  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  Bafle  Terre,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  Af¬ 
ter  a  furious  cannonade,  which  lafted  the  whole  day, 
the  town  was  reduced  to  affies,  and  all  its  defences 
difmantled.  The  forces  landed  next  morning  without 


however  the  enemies  held  out,  trufting  that  the  na-’ 


coiiduft  of  the  colonels  Clavering  and  Crump  they 
were  driven  from  their  ftrong  holds,  and  obliged  tp 
capitulate  the  very  day  before  Bompart  brought  a 
ftrong  reinforcement,  which,  had  it  arrived  a  day 
fooner,  might  have  fruftrated  the  v/hole  expedition. 

In  America  four  expeditions  were  projefted.  Am- 
herft  with  a  confiderable  force  marched  againfl  Crown  • 
Point,  which  he  took  without  any  refiftance.  Colonel 
Prideaux  laid  fiege  to'  Niagara,  but  upon  his  being 
killed,  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir  William 
Johnfon,  who  had  already  given  a  fignal  proof  of  his 
military  talents.  The  fame  good  fortune  attended 
him  on  this  occafion.  He  defeated  a  body  of  the  ‘ 
enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  made ' 
the  garrifon  prifoners  of  war. 

.  In  the  original  plan  of  operations  it  was  ex- 
pefted  chat  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  enterprizes  would 
enable  the  commanders  to  join  general  Wolfe  in  the 
attempt  upon  Qiiebec.  But  the  latenefs  of  the  fea- 
fon,  with  other  obftruftions,  prevented  this  fchem.e 
from  taking  place.  Wolfe  was  left  alone  to  fight 
againfl  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemies  and  the  almofl 
infurmountable  ftrength  of  the  country.  Fortune 
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threw  in  his  way,  difficulties,  which  to  an  inferior 
genius  would  feem  unconquerable,  that  his  fame 
might  be  immortal.  His  army  amounted  only' to 
leven  thouland  men.  With  thefe  he  was  to  attack  a 
city  ftrong  by  nature  and  art,  and  defended  by  an  able 
and  expel  ienced  general,  who  had  above  ten  thoufand 
men  under  his  command.  He  was  not  dilmayed. 
d'he  fuccefs  of  other  officers,  the  hopes  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  Ills  own  liigh  notions  of  honour  impelled 
him  to  conqueil.  'i'o  efcape  uncondemned  from  fo 
impel  fant  an  expedition  was  not  enough  for  his  re¬ 
fined  loul.  I'ity  he  tliought  a  milder  kind  of  cenfure. 
1  le  knew  that  no  military  condudf  can  fhine,  cxceot  it 
be  gilded  with  fuccefs. 

lulled  with  thefe  generous  fentiments  he  fought 
every  opportunity  of  engaging  the  enemies.  But 
Dviontcalm  could  not  be  enticed  from  his  entrenchments, 
his  great  objed  being  to  walle  the  time  without 
adipn,  till  the  feafon  Ihpuld,  fight  for  him.  He  had 

cholcn  his  poll  fb  judiciouOy  as  to  render  it  impradi- 
cable  for  the  Engliffi  to  land  on  that  fide,  on  which 
alone  the  town,  could  be  attacked.  He  had  pofted 
centinels  along  thefhore  to  give  intelligence  of  Wolfe’s 
mouons,  and  djfpqfed  parties  of  Indians  and  other 
troops  in  convenient  places  to  keep  him  employed, 
till  he  came  up  with  t^e  main  body  to  fupport  them! 
Thefe  arra_ngenrerits  greatly  embarrafie'd  Wolfe.  One 
^attempt,  which  he_  made,  to  land  near  the  enemy’s 
camp  failed,  and  various  movements,  which  he  had 
made  up  and  down  the  river,  produced  irothing  but 
the  burning  of  feme  magazines.  At  fength  having 
by.  a  feint  induced  Montcalm  to  detach  Bougainville 
with  fifteen  hundred  nren  up  the  river,  arid  perfuaded 
admiral  Saunders  to  make  a  ftiew  of  attacking  the 
french  in  their entrppc-hmentS;  below-  the  town,,  he.em- 
b.arked  his  troops  on  board  of  admiral' Holmes’s  di- 
vifion,  and,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemies,  advanced 
three  leagues  farther  up.  the  river  than  the  intended 

piacn 
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place  of  landing.  Then  he  put  them  into  boats,  and 
tdl  filently  down  with  the  tide.  The  rapidity  of  the 
current  carried  them  a  little  below  the  propofed  fpot. 
The  fliips,  which  followed,  arrived  in  the  critical  mi¬ 
nute  to  cover  their  landing.  When  they  were  let  (m 
{borcy  a  high  and  fteep  hill  with  one  narrow  w^inding 
path  appeared  Ibove  tlVem.  This,  though  two  could 
hardly  climb  it  abrealt,  the  light  infantry  under  co¬ 
lonel  Flovve  afccndecl,  and  after  having  diflodged  the 
guard,  who  watched  it,  formed  themfelves;  and  the 
whole  army  was  in  order  of  battle  by  break  ot  day. 
When  Montcalm  heard  of  this  event,  he  could  hardly 


credit  the  intelligence.  Finding  it  to  be  true,  he 
quitted  his  entrenchments,  crolTed  the  river  St.  Charles, 
and  drew  up  his  army  oppofite  to  the  Fnglifh.  ^  J  he 
difpofitions  on  both  Tides  were  allowed  to  be  judicious, 
and  the  battle  vvas  begun  witll  great  Ipirit  and  relblu- 
tion.  The  Englilh,  notv/ithftanding  the  galling,  but 
irregular  fire  o"f  the  light  troops  in  front,  referved 
with  the  utmoft  patience  and  good  order  their  fire  for 
the  nfain  body,  which  was  fall:  advancing.  ^  At  the 
diilance  of  forty  yards  they  poured  their  vollies  upon 
the  enemies,  and,  continuing  them  with  much  viva¬ 
city,  made  fuch  havock  among  the  French  that  they 
be^an  to  give  ground.  In  this  critical  moment  fel! 
Wolfe,  and  immediately  after  him  Monkton  the  fe- 
cond  in  command.  In  fpite  of  thefe  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftances  the  troops  were  not  difpirited.  Uncier 
general  Townfend  they  feemed  to  vie  w'iih  each  other 
in  gallantry,  and  in  completing  the  overtluow  of  the 
enemy.  Howe  with  his  light  infantry  frufliated  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Indians  and  Canadians  on  the 
flank  •,  and  before  Bougainville  appeared  on  the  rear, 
the  affair  was  decided.  This  dccifivc  aflion  co’fl:  the 
Fjiglifh  five  hundred  men.  \  he  french  loft  triple 
that  number. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  was  anfwerablc  to  die  wliolc 
tenor  of  his  life.  Having  received  a  wound  in  th.c 
head,  he  wrapped  it  up  in  his  handkerchief  and  en- 

l<\  couraged 
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couraged  his  men  to  advance.  Soon  after  he  received 
another  ball  m  his  belly.  This  too  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  bis  former  he- 
roi  m.  At  Jaft  a  third  ball  penetrated  his  breaft.  He 
iunk  under  ,t  and  fuffered  himfelf  unwillingly  to  be 
carried  behind  the  ranks.  As  he  lay  ftruggling  with 
fne  anguilh  of  three  grievous  wounds,  he  feemed  only 
lohcitous  about  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  defired 

r Support  him  as  he  took  a  view  of  the 
heldi  but  finding  the  approach  of  death  had  con - 
ft  led  and  dimmed  his  fight,  he  begged  of  an  officer, 
who  ws  prefent,  to  inform  him  of  what  he  faw. 

le  officer  anfwercd  that  the  enemies  feemed  broken. 
A  few  minutes  after  Wolfe  repeated  the  fame  queftion 
with  much  anxiety.  When  he  was  told  that  they 
were  totally  roured,  and  fled  on  all  fides,  he  faid. 
Then  I  am  latisfied,"  and  immediately  expired  in 
the  arms  of  vidtory.  The  city  furrendered  in  a  few 
clays,  and  was  garrifoned  with  five  thoufand  men  un- 
er  general  Murray.  _  Thus  fell  the  capital  of  French 
America,  and  with  it  all  their  power  in  thefe  parts, 
for,  except  one  vigorous  attempt,  which  they  made 
earjy  in  the  fpring  againft  Murray,  they  did  not  ftrike 
a  Angle  blow  for  the  little  which  remained  in  their 
hands,  Upon  the  appearance  of  Amherft  they  fur- 
rendered  prifoners  of  war.  ' 

The  Britilh  arms  were  not  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  The  French,  notwithftanding  their 
oimcr  difafters  atfea,  had  the  temerity  to  talk  again 
p  an  invafion.  flat-bottomed  boats  were  prepared 
Itrong  fleets  were  fitted  out  at  Toulon  and  Breflr! 

A  miral  Bofrawen  blocked  up  for  a  long  time  the 
jquadron  at  Toulon  ;  but  by  unfavourable  weather 
and  the  foulnefs  of  his  fliips  he  was  at  lafi:  obliaed  to 
return  to  Gibraltar.  De  la  Clue,  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  took  this  .opportunity  of  failing  for  the 
ot.reights.  Bofeawen  receiving  intelligence  of  his 
approach  flood  out  to  fea.  The  enemies,  though  fu- 
pcrior  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men,  fled 

either 
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ekher  through  cowardice  or  incapacity.  Two  of 
their  fhips,  however,  were  burnt,  and  two  taken. 

The  reft  efcaped  to  Cadiz. 

The  fame  precautions  were  taken  during  the  whole 
fummer  to  watch  thelquadroh  at  Breft.  But  on  the 
approach  of  winter  a  violent  ftorm  forced  admiral 
Hawke  from  his  ftation,  and  -obliged  him  to  take 
flielter  in  Torbay.  Conflans  feized  the  opportunity, 
and  di-ew  out  his  fleet.  Hawke  concluded  that  the 
firft  rendezvous  would  be  at  Quiberon  :  he  ftcer 
with  all  diligence  for  that  bay.  For-fome  time  for¬ 
tune  proved  unfavourable  to  his  diligence.  At  laft 
his  headmoft  fhips  difeovered  the  enemies  -between 
Bellifie  and  the  main  land  of  France.  Their  force 
was  nearly  equal  to  his  own  *,  the  fea  was  very  tem- 
peftuous,  and  full  of  fands,  flioals,  ftiallows  and 
i-ocks,  with  which  his  pilots  were  but  imperfeftly 
acquainted.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difadvantages  he 
gave  immediate  orders  to  chafe,  and  about  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  aftion  began  with  great  fury.  Hawke 
commanded  liis  mafter  to  Jay  his  fhip  along  fide  of 
the  Royal  Sun.  The  mafter  reprefented  the  inevitable 
dangers  of  the  coafi:  as  a  reafon  to  dlffuade  him  from 
this  refolution.  Hawke  anfw^ered,  “  You  have  done 
your  duty  in  this  remonftrance.  Now  obey  my 
orders,  and  lay  me  along  fide  of  the  French  admiral.’* 
Another  fhip  of  feventy  guns  generoufly  interpofed, 
and  received  a  broadfide,  which  fenc  her  at  once  to 
the  bottom.  Had  not  night  intervened,  the  whole 
fleet  would  have  been  deftroyed.  Four  capital  fhips 
were  funk  or  burnt,  and  ane  taken.  Seven  threw 
all  their  guns  overboard,  and  efcaped  into  ihe  river 
Vilaine.  'The  T'eft  took  refuge  in  other  ports.  Thus 
was  the  laft  hope  of  the  French  marine  fhattered, 
difarmed  and  difperfed.  I'he  long  threatened  inva- 
fion,  which  was  to  repair  their -Ioffes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  vanifhed  in  fm'oke.  ThcLr  credit  and 
power  funk  together.  '  ' 
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In  Germany  the  Britifli  forces  gained  equal  elorv^ 
and  covered  themfelves  with-  laurels.--  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  as  fpon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,"  colledted  a 
body  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  marched  againft 
t  e  rrench,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  liberties  of  the 
empire,  had  taken  poflellion  of  F'rancfort,  a  poll:  of 
the  utmoft  confequence.  Attacking  BrogJio  at  Ber¬ 
gen  he  was  repull'ed ;  and  the  expedition  mifcarried. 
i  his  adverfe  ftroke  obliged  him  to  retreat,  while  the 
F  rench  advanced  with  great  fpirit,  and  looked  upon 
the  conqueft  of  Hanover  as  certain.  Bellifle  beo-an 
to  give  iriftriiftions  to  marlhal  Contades  about  lecuring 
the  acquifition,  in  a  manner  which  does  no  honour,  to 
his  humanity It  muft  be  confefled  that  appearances 
weie  frrongly  in  their  favour.  Minden,  where  immenfe 
magazines  were  lodged,  was  taken  by  afiault,  and  the 
garrifon  of  fifteen  hundred  men  were  made  prifoners 
of  war.  Ritberg  was  furprized,  and  Munfter  with 
four  thoufand  men  fell  into  the  enemies  hands.  Their 
light  troops  penetrated  to  the  very  gates  of  Hanover, 

and  the  archives  and  valuable  moveables  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Stade. 

Nothing  but  a  viftory  could  turn  this  tide  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Accordingly  Ferdinand  refolved  to  bring  on  a 
battle.  In  order  to  efietft  this  it  was  neceliary  to  en¬ 
tice  them  out  of  the  ftrong  poft,  which  at  that  time 
they  occupied.  Knowing  that  their  grand  objedt  w.as 
to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  Wefer  he  left 
a  confiderable  body  under  Wangenheim  entrenched 
on  the  fide  of  that  river,  and  marched  himfeif  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  army  to  Hillen.  The  French 
generals  were  not  inattentive  to  thele  movements. 

1  hey  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  refolved 
to  attack  Wangenheim,  who  feemed  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  forces  to  be  relieved. 
But  they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  prince  marched 
back  in  the  night,  and  prelented  his  whole  army  in 
excellent  order  to  the  enemies,  as  they  advanced.  FJe 
hadj  indeed,  detached  the  hereditary  prince  with. fix 

thoufand 
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thoufand'  men  to  .attack  a  large  body  of  the  French 
under  the  duke  of  Brifac  on  their  Irfc  flank.  This 
young  hero  forced  them  from  their  ftrong  poft,  and 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  Minden;  The  news 
of  this  difafter  came,  as  a  very  511  omen,  to  Contadcs, 
when  the  EngKfli  infantry  began  to.engagc  his  center, 
which  was  compofed  of  the  flower  of  his  cavalry, 
the  glory  and  ftrength  of  the  French  armies.  Thcfc 
great  bodies  of  horle  fupported  by  fome  brigades  of 
foot  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  entirely  routed.  Six  Bri- 
tilli  regiments  with  the  Hanoverian  guards  gained  the 
battle  ^of  Minden.  Seeing  their  center  diJeomficed, 
and -their  right  making  no  impreflion  on  Wangen- 
heim,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  a  retreat.  At 
this-  critical-  moment  had  lord  Sackvillc  according  to 
orders  poured  in  his  cavalry  upon  the  difmayed  French, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  been  left  without 
an  army  in  Germany.  By  fome  unaccountable  fata¬ 
lity  he  did  not  execute  this  eflential  fervice,  and  mif¬ 
fed  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  ranked  with  tl-^  Marl- 
boroughs  and  Brunfwicks.  The  enemies,  however, 
loft  feven  thoufand  men,  and  were  fo  roughly  handled, 
that  they  relinquifhed  all  their  conquefts,  and  were 
after  many  other  ievere  loGes,  obliged  to  encamp  on 
-  the  fame  fpot,  where  they  had  begun  the  campaign. 

Early  in  the  fpring  the  Pruftlan  monarch  had  de¬ 
tached  general  Wobcrfnow  irvto  Poland  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  magazines,  which  the  Ruflians  wereamaf- 
flng  for  thfC  ap[>roaching  fummer.  This  fervice  he 
fuccefsfully  performed.  Prince  Henry  was  equally 
fortunate  in  two  expeditions,  which  he  undercook  for 
the  like  purpofe  into  Bohemia  and  Franconia.  Foi* 

'  fome  time  thefe  blows  retarded  the  operations  of  the 
.  enemies.-'  At  length  the  Ruffians,  by  whofe  motions 
the  other  armies  were  governed,  drew  near  the  Oder. 
•Count  DoHha,  who  watched  their  motions,  law  that 
their  numbers  were  too  great,  and  their  pofts  too  ftrong 
^  '.to  be  attacked  with  any  profpeft  *of  fuccefs.  Fie 
therefore  contented  himlelf  with  harrafting  them  on 
V-  :  d^cir 
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their  march.  This  condud  was  more  cautious  and 

imi  t  an  the  circumftances  or  the  inclinations  of 
could  bear.  Dohna  refigned  his  command, 
and  Wedel  was  fubftituted  in  his  room  with  pofitive 
orders  to  engage  the  Ruffians  at  all  events.  With 
Icarce  thirty  thoufand  men  he  was  to  attack  feventy 
■thouiand  ftrong  ported  on  eminences  and  defended  by 
a  numerous  artillery ;  and  what  rendered  the  attempt 
ItiJl  more  dangerous,  he  had  a  bridge  to  crofs,  and  a 
defile  to  pafs,  through  which  half  a  battalion  could 
hardly  march  in  front.  The  ground  was  fuch,  that 
the  cavalry  could  not  fupport  the  infantry.  The  iffue 
was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expefted.  After  a 
bloody  and  obrtinate  fight  he  was  repulfed  with  the 
Jols  of  four  or  five  thoufand  men.  But  he  was  not 

purlued  in  his  retreat.  He  repaired  the  Oder  without 
molertation. 

This  difarter  obliged  the  king,  who  had  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  war  gained  no  confiderable  advan- 
•tage,  where  he  did  net  command  in  perfon,  to  join 
Wedel  with  twelve  thoufand  men.  But  finding  him- 
Jelf  fhll  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Ruffians,  who  had 
been  ftrengthened  by  eight  thoufand  foot  and  twelve 
thoufand  horfe  under  the  Aurtrian  general  Laudohn 
he  recalled  general  Finck,  whom  he  had  fent  into 
Saxony  with  nine  thoufand  men.  With  all  thefe  re¬ 
inforcements  his  army  did  not  amount  to  fifty  thou¬ 
iand,  while  the  enemies  were  almoft  double  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  ftrongly  entrenched.  Still  it  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  fight.  The  multitude  of  his  enemies 
did  not  allow  him  to  regard  fituations  and  watch  op¬ 
portunities.  ^  Ralhnefs  could  hardly  didfate  any  mea- 
fure,  which  in  his  condition  would  not  have  been  re¬ 
commended  by  prudence.  About  eleven  the  adlion 
with  a  fierce  cannonade,  which  had  the  defired 
effect.  ^  He  then  attacked  the  left  wing'df  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  with  battalions  ranged  in  columns,  which  drove 
them  from  their  entrenchments  with  great  fiaughter. 
The  flsnd  which  they  irisidc  the  redoubts,  whicii 

covered 
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covered  the  village  of  Cunnerfdorf  was  not  more  fuc- 
cefsful.  The  village  itfelf  was  forced.  For  fix 
hours  fortune  favoured  the  Pruflians.  They  had 
taken  more  than  half  their  artillery.  Scarce  any 
thing  feemed  wanting  to  the  moft  complete  overthrow; 
In  diefe  circumltances  the  king  wrote  the  following 
billet  to  the  queen.  “  Madam,  We  have  beat  the 
“  Ruffians  from  their  entrenchments.  In  two  hours 
“  exped  to  hear  of  a  glorious  vidory.”  -  Tlie  ene¬ 
mies  defeated  almoft  in  every  quarter  colleded  their 
whole  force  on  an  advantageous  eminence  called  The 
Tews  Burying-Ground,  and  determined  to  make  one 
vigorous  effort.  His  generals  reprefented  to  the  king 
the  difficulty  of  forcing  this  fpot,  the  impoffibility  of 
bringing  up  artillery,  the  fatigue  of  hi'  troops  en¬ 
gaged  for  11^  hours  in  one  ot  the  hotteff  day^s  et  er 
known,  and  the  certainty  of  his  enjoying  all  the  fruits 
of  the  completeft  vidory  from  what  had  been  already 
'atchieved.  But  he  could  not  bear  to  be  a  conqueror 
by  halves.  Once  more  he  put  all  to  the  hazard. 
His  enfeebled  infantry  were  in  two  attacks  repulfed 
with  great  daughter.  The  cavalry  in  redoubled  ef¬ 
forts  ffiared  the  fame  fate.  The  horfes  as  well  as  their 
riders  w^ere  fpent.  It  was  then  that  the  Ruffian  and 
Auftrian  cavalry,  which  were  yet  frclb,  poured  down 
upon  them  and  completed  their  overthrow.  'ITie  king 
prodigal  of  a  life,  to  which  he  thought  conquelt 
'fhould  be  always  attached,  expofed  his  perfon  to  every 
danger,  and  by  amazing  efforts  of  flciil,  courage  and 
dcipair  endeavoured  to  rellore  the  battle,  d  hricc  he 
led  on  his  troops  to  the  charge,  d  wo  holies  were 
killed  under  him,  and  Icveral  balls  were  in  his  cloaths. 
All  his  daring  manoeuvres  proved  ineffedfual.  The 
night  alone,  and  the  judicious  defence  of  fome  emi¬ 
nences  faved  the  Pruflians  from  total  dertrudlion.  In 
this  difmal  fituation  he  difpatched  the  following  mef- 
fage  to  the  queen.  “  Remove  from  Berlin  with  the 
‘f  royal  family.  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potz- 

“  dam. 
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table  march^n?  -  '^'"^^^■q«arters.  But  the  admi- 
Daun  fn  f  P'nnce  Henry  into  Saxony  oblio-ed 

made,  Ind-eXlh  imperial  army  had 

Before  his  arrivil  ^‘^covel'ed  the  whole  country. 

them  t  I  ’  '  the  Pruffians  had  forced 

them  to  abandon  all  except  DrefdenV  The  r^enerafs 
i^inck  and  Wiinfch  Hq  xxLli  •  -^“^toenerais 

ilr-  vtSarr  - 
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ices  in^a)^ony.  Here  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
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In  order  to  force  Daun  to  an  en^acrfnient  at  a  dlf 
to  «Ki?  ?'“'■?  f"*  ”  Snlidemble  bo^; 

from  Bohemia  tI  "r'”"* 
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they  were  DofttS^  commanded  the  defiles,  in  which 

th7u  mn/  ■  c  "^P'-oved  this  oveffight  to 

vW  ^  f^crounded  the  Pruffians,  who  for  a 

theSelvYs  T  r  "  difengage 

Hr,  fiiameful  refolution  of  layino- 

down  h.s  arms^  Nineteen  battalions  and  thirty^e 
Iquadrons  of  Pruffians  furrendered  without  a  blow 
The  king  was  caught  in  his  own  fnare,  and  faw  the 
enemies  fully  indemnified  for  the  capture  of  the 

''Saxons, 
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Saxons,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  near  the  fame, 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

This.was  nc-c  the  only  difafter,  which  befel  him  at 
this  juncture.  A  rear  guard  of  three  thoufand  men 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Auftrians  near  Mciflen,  as 
they  were  endeavouring  to  crofs  the  Elbe.  Daun, 
however,  was  too  cautious  a  general  to  attack  the 
king.  He  retired  behind  Drefden,  as  if  he  had  been 
conquered. 

Prince  Ferdinand  having  now  little  to  fear  from 
the  French  difpatched  twelve  thoufand  of  his  beft 
troops  under  the  hereditary  prince  to  the  afiiftance  of 
the  diftreffed  monarch.  In  their  way  they  cut  to 
pieces,  or  difpevfed  the  Wurtemberghers,  who  were 
preparing  to  aft  in  favour  of  France.  They  arrived 
in  Saxony  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  j  but  the  feverity 
of  the  winter  prevented  them  from  being  brought 
into  aftion.  The  Auftrians  as  well  as  Pruffians 
wintered  in  Saxony,  which  was  deftined  to  be  fcourg- 
ed  no  lefs  by  its  friends  than  by  its  foes.  A  conta¬ 
gious  difeafe,  which  broke  out  in  the  armies,  diffufed 
itfelf  among  the  inhabitants,  and  made  dreadful  ha- 
vock.  The  cattle  too  were  feized  with  a  peftilential 
diftemper;  and  famine  was  added  to  their  other  ca¬ 
lamities. 

..  (1760)  Thefecircumftances  rendered  it  more  eafy  for 
the  king  of  Pruffia  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  life  of  a 
foldier  being  an  objeft  of  envy  to  the  miferable  pea- 
fautry,  and  death  feenkng  more  honourable,  and  leis 
certain  by  the  fword  than  by  want.  In  the  fpring  no 
gaps  were  feen  in  his  armies  :  they  were  by  thek  and 
other  refources  made  up  to  their  full  complement. 
He  remained,  however,  on  the  defenfive,  in  order  to 
be  as  frefh  as  poftible  againft  the  approach  of  winter, 
when  any  advantage  gained  might  be  improved  to  its 
full  extent.  But  this  plan  was  difconcerted  by  the 
vigour  of  general  Laudohn,  who  v/ith  a  luperior  ar¬ 
my  furrounded  Fouquet  one  of  his  generals  at  Laud- 
fljtit,  and  killed  or  took  his  troops  to  the  number  of 

eleven 
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thoufand  men  in  forcing  his  entrenchments;  but  hts 

imnrenlc  magazines  of  provifions  and  military  ftores 

iiiefia  was  now  open  to  Ids  arms.  The  king  was  far 

cliftant  in  .Saxony,  and  prince  Henry  was  obliged  to 

watch  the  Ruffians  on  the  Oder.  He  therefore  di- 

refted  his  march  towards  Breflau,  in  order  to  take  it 
oy  tifliiuJt  or  by  q  jfjcge. 

Jn  the  mean  while  the  king  marched  towards  Si- 
jel,2,  but,  when  he  found  that  Daun  had  got  the  ftart 
of  him,  he  returned  upon  his  fteps,  and  laid  fiege  to 
rcfden  hoping  to  reduce  it  before  Daun  could  come 
to  its  re  lef.  failing  in  this  attempt  he  marched  with 
admirable  expedition  into  Silefia,  where  the  approach 
of  the  grand  Ruffian  army  rendered  his  prefence  ne- 
celiary.  In  fpite  of  two  armies  on  his  flank's  and  one 
in  his  front  he  arrived  without  any  difafter  at  Lio-nitz 
near  which  general  Laudohn  after  being  forSd  to 
wife  the  fiege  of  Breflau  by  prince  Henry,  was  polled. 
His  intention  was  to  prevent  the  junclion  of  the 
-Auftnaiis  and  Ruffians,  and  to  attack  fome  of  their 

they  could  be  reinforced.  In  fpite  of 
all  his  flratagems  the  armies  of  Daun,  Laudohn  and- 
Lacy  joined.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  for 
fome  days  to  detach  one  body  from  the  reft,  and  to 
attack  It  at  a  difadvantage.  He  was  always  difap-' 
pointed  by  the  fkiii  of  the  generals  or  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  At  laft  Daun  refolved  to  attack  him  by 
night  as  at  Hohkirchen.  for  this  purpofe  Laudohn 
with  one  wing  was  difpatched  to  fall  upon  the  king’s 
rear,  while  Daun  attacked  him  in  the  front.  Thisfa- 
gacious  monarch  comprehended  their  deiign.  He' 
therefore  abandoned  his  camp,  and  pofted  his  army 
very  advantageoufly  on  the  road,  through  which 
Laudohn  was  to  pals.  One  wing  was  drawn  up  on 
an  impregnable  eminence  to  overawe  Daun,  if  he ' 
mould  attempt  to  advance  :  the  other  received  L'au- 
doiin  fo  warmly  that  he  was  obliged  to  repafs  the 

Katf- 
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Katfbach  with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  men.  He  did 
not  venture  to  continue  the  purfuit,  left  Daun  fhould 
have  it  in  his  power  to  be  feverely  revenged  on  his 
right.  ’  ’ 

The  fame  of  this  victory  Intimidated  count  Czer- 
nichew  fo  much  that  he  repaffed  the  Oder  with  his 
Ruffians.  Thus  one  great  end  of  his  march  was 
obtained.  Yet  ftill  the  enemies  were  fo  greatly  fu- 
perior  in  numbers  that  he  had  every  thing  to  fear.  ^ 

Soon  after  he  joined  prince  Henry,  and  thus  rein¬ 
forced  drove  the  enemies  out  of  Silefia  with  the  lofs 
of  fome  battalions  of  Croats.  Thefe  operations  ne- 
ceffarily  drew  him  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  that 
dutchy.  Hulfen,  though  he  had  gained  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  imperial  army  in  Saxony,  was  upon 
the  approach  of  all  their  combined  force  obliged  to 
retire  to  Berlin,  which,  however,  he  was  not  able  to 
defend.  Detachments  of  Auftrians,  Ruffians,  Impe- 
rialifts  and  Saxons  amounting  to  forty  thoufand  men 

came  before  it  *,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  make 

«  — 

the  beft  terms  it  could  with  the  enemies.  Having 
entered  the  town  they  demanded  the  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  guilders,  and  ex- 
aded  a  contribution  of  one  million  nine  hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  Hearing  that  the  king  was  march¬ 
ing  to  the  affiftance  of  his  capital  they  deftroyed  the 
magazines,  arfenals  and  founderies,  and  then  retired 
out  of  Brandenburg  with  immenfb  quantities  of  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  cannons  and  arms.  In  their  retreat  they 
laid  wafte  the  country,  carried  oft'  horfes  and  cattle, 
and  committed  great  irregularities. 

Whea  general  Hulfen  left  Saxony,  there  was  no 
Pruffian  army  in  that  quarter,  fo  that  the  imperialifts 
became  mafters  of  the  whole,  and  feized  the  J2:rand 
magazine  of  the  Prufftans  in  Wittemberg.  Stain- 
ville  with  a  detachment  from  Broglio’s  army  laid  the 
dutchy  of  Halberftadc  under  contribution.  The 
Ruffians  laid  fiege  to  Co! berg,  the  Swedes  prefted  for¬ 
ward  in  weftern  Pomerania,  and  Laudohn  laid  liege  to 
2  Cole!, 
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Co!eI  wkn  the  king  watched  by  Daon  with  a  fitpe- 
r  o  army  marched  into  Saxony.  Daun  pofted  his 
oops  amounting  to  more  than  eighty  thoofand  men 
m  a  very  advantageous  fituation  near  Torgau,  where 
he  ftrengthened  every  pafs  as  if  he  commanded  a  weak 
army  in  a  weak  fituation.  The  king  had  fcarceiy 
liky  dwufand  men-,  yet  be  refolved  to  diflodee  the 
enemies  or  perilh.  He  caufed  this  refolution  to  be 
communicated  to  his  forces.  They  anfwered  that  they 
were  ready  to  lhare  his  fate.  Animated  by  this  de- 
daraiion  he  began  his  march.  But  at  the  fame  time 

attempt  as  daring  as  could 
^  he  made  his  difpofitions  .with  as 

much  fkill  and  care  as  could  beTuggefted  by  the  moft 

cautious  prudence.  He  was  ihimfelfto  make  the 
attack  in  front,  while  Ziethen  was  to  advance 
on  the  right,  and  Hulfen  to  charge  on  the  left,  when 

Ruffians  engaged  ;  his  army 
wing  to  diipofcd  as  to  cJofe  in  the  enemies,  and  take 
tear  with  his  tight  or  left.  The  Auftrians, 
who  had  two  hundred  pieces  mf  cannon  in  front  re¬ 
ceived  the  fliock  of  the  Pruffian  infantry  with  great 
firmnefs.  Three  times  the  king  led  them  to  the. 
Charge;  three  times  were  they  repulfed.  The  Pruf- 
han  cavalry  at  Jaft  carried  the  entrenchments ;  but 
^dh  reinforcements  compelled  them  to  fall  back. 
Ziethen  had  by  this  time  difordered  the  rear  of  .the 
enemres,  and  maftered  tome  eminences  which  com¬ 
manded  their  whole  camp.  Encouraged  by  this  fttc-  . 
cels  the  foot  made  another  effort,  and  opened  apaffage 
for  tlie  cavalry,  which  poured  in  with  irrefiftable  ini- 
petupfity  upon  the  Aullrians,  and  threw  feveral  bodies 
of  them  into  irreparable  diforder.  It  was  late  in  the 
nigHt,  winch  was  extremely  dark:  yet  ftill  theyfired  ■ 
upon  each  other  without  being  able  to  diftinguilb 
nenc  or  foe.  Daun  did  every  thing  to  preferve  the  . 
ground  and  his  high  eharacler.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  luperior  fortune  of  his  antagonift.  He  • 
received  a  dangerous  wound  .on  the  thigh,  and -was 

-  carried 
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carried  off  the  field.  Count  Odonnel,  on  whom  the 
‘command  fell,  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  conduct¬ 
ed  with  great  judgment  and  little  lofsj  the  darknefs  of 
the  night  hindering  the  Pruffians  from  improving 
•their  advantage.  Eight  or  nine  thoufand  prifoners, 
however,  were  taken,  with  a  confiderable  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  the  Auftrians  were  deprived  of  all  Saxony^ 
.except  Drefden.  Soon  after  the  Prufilan  general  Wer¬ 
ner  obliged  the  Ruffians  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Colberg, 
and  drove  the  Swedes  with  confiderable  lofs  back  ro 
Stralfund.'  Laudohn  abruptly  abandoned  the  ficgr: 
of  Cofel.  ^  Thus  the  reputation  of  the  Prufiian  arms  was 
once  more  fully  eftablifhed,  and  the  king’s  dominions 
were  evacuated  by  his  enemies.  Upon  the  whole  he 
was. a  gainer  by  the  campaign  :  his  fituation  was  fiir 
preferable  to  what  it  was  at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding 
year,  ;  - 

While  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  exerting  thefe  he¬ 
roic  efforts,  prince  Ferdinand  was  not  idle.  I'he  Bri- 
tilh  horfe  and  foot  under  his  command  were  raifed  to 
the  number  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men.  Still  he 
was  vaftly  inferior  to  the  French,  who  an'iounted  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand.  Broglio  and  Germain, 
who  led  them,  fent  out  fuch  large  detachments  beyond 
.his  flanks  in  order  to  intercept  the  convoys  from  the 
heart  of  Flanover,  that  he  v/as  obliged  to  retire  to¬ 
wards  the  Dymel,  and  to  expofe  Hefle  Caffel.  Before 
this  retreat  was  fully  executed,  the  two  bodies  of  the 
French  united.  I'he  hereditary  prince,  who  had  no 
intelligence  of  this  event,  attacked,  as  he  thought,  the 
vanguard  of  the  leffer  army  at  Corbach  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  his  mi  flake  he  refolved  to  retire.  This  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  in  the  middle  of  the  day  before  an 
enemy  quite  frefh,  and  pouring  down  every  moment 
with  artillery,  horfe  and  foot.  He  put  himlelf  at  the 
head  of  a  fquadron  of  Bland’s  and  Howard’s  dra¬ 
goons,  and  flopp’d  the  career  of  the  Frencli  cavalry. 
This  vigorous  and  gallant  efloit  enabled  the  allied 
battalions  tp  make  an  undiflurbed  retreat.  .  The  lofc 

r  was 
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was  inconfiderable,^  and  he  foon  returned  it  five  fold, 
A  confiderable  body  of  French  and  Saxons  under 
Glaubitz  were  moving  towards  Ziegenhagen,  a  place 
ot  importance  in  Hefie  Cafiel.  He  formed  the  refo'- 
lutibn  of  cutting  off  this  party.  They  had  only  time 
to  form  in  their  camp,  when  they  were  attacked  and 
immediately  broke.  The  horfe  were  fo  difpofed  as  to 
intercept  a  confiderable  part  of  them  ;  the  reftefcaped 
from  his  infantry  fatigued  by  their  march.  With 
Elliot’s  light  dragoons  he  overtook  and  charged  them 
five  different  times.  Two  parties,  which  were  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  body  he  took  prifoners.  Of  the 
enemies  many  were  killed,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  remained  in  his  hands.  Their  camp  baggage 
and  eve7  thing  was  loft.  No  vidory  could  be  more 
complete. 

After  this  aflion  prince  Ferdinand,  that  he  might 
the  better  cover  Heffe  Cafiel  and  the  eledorate, 
pitched  his  camp  at  Kalle  :  upon  which  tlie  chevalier 
(ie  Mui  with  thirty-five  thoufand  men  croffed  the 
Dymel  in  order  to  cut  off  his  communication  with 
Weftphalia.  But  Ferdinand  pafilng  the  river,  and  or¬ 
dering  the  hereditary  prince  to  wheel  round  and  fall 
upon  tiieir  flank  and  rear,  obliged  them  after  a  brific 
attack  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand 
men. 


Notwithflanding  this  fnccefs  the  French  were  ftill 
fo  greatly  fuperi-or  that  he  could  not  force  them  to 
retreat.  On  the  contrary  they  became  mafters  of 
Hefle  Cafiel,  Munden  and  Gottingen.  Yet  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  poft,  knowing  well  that,  till  he  was 
diflodged,  they  could  make  no  farther  progrefs. 
Both  armies  endeavoured  with  various  fuccefs  to  cut 
off  one  another’s  comniunication  with  the  countries, 
which  afforded  them  fubfifi-ence,  and  the  campaign 
from  fighting  dwindled  to  marodino-^  Indeed  the 
expedition  of  the  hereditary  prince  on  the  JLower 
Rhine  does  not  fall  under  that  cenfure  ;  it  was  full  of 


aft  ion  and  fpiric. 


This  young  hero  was  difpatched 
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by  prince  Ferdinand  into  thefe  parts  in  order  to  take 
Welel  and  Cleves,  and  prevent  the  French  from  ad¬ 
vancing  with,  an  army>  which  they  propofed  to  form, 
tq^the  cpnquefl:  of  the  reft  of  Hanover,  while  he  was 
obliged  to  watch  the  grand  army  under  Broglio. 
Though  he  did  not  fuccced  in  forcing  the  enemies 
pofts  at  Campen,  nor  in  the  fiege  of  Wefcl,  he 
fruftrated  any  defigns,  which  they  might  have  formed 
in  ,that  quarter;  and  the  armies  without  performing 
any  more,  actions  of  eclat  went  into  winter-quarters, 
the  French,  keeping  poftellion  of  Hefle,  and  the  whole 
country  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Wefer. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  year  the  Britifli. 
navy  had  np  enemy  to  encounter.  So  low  was  the 
French  marine  reduced.  Thiirot,  indeed,  commanded 
three  frigates,  the  remainder  of  the  armament  de- 
'ilined  for  the  invafion.  He  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
took  Carrickfergus  and  Belfaft  ;  but  in  returning  to 
France  with  his  booty  he  was  engaged  by  captaia 
Elliot  with  an  inferior  force.  He  fought  with  great 
gallantry  ;  but  was  killed  :  upon  which  his  three  fliips 
Itr'uck.  Thus  was  the  only  attempt,  v;hich  the  French 
made  upon  our  coaft,  feverely  revenged. 

In  America  Levi  having  collcfted  twelve  thoufand 
men  endeavoured  to  recover  Quebec,  before  ther 
Eritifh  fleet  could  come  to  its  afllftance.  General 
Murray,  though  the  enemies  were  four  times  as  nu- 
merous  as  his  troops,  marched  out  of  the  city  with 
great  gallantry  but  little  prudence  to  engage  them. 
He  was  worfted  ;  but  the  efforts,  which  he  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  made  amen<ls  for  his  error. 
Lord  Colville  foon  after  arrived  with  a  fleer,  and 
made  the  enemies  retire  with  precipitation.  Upon  the 
approach  of  Amherft  with  his  forces  from  the  lakes 
all  Canada  fubmitted,  and  the  French  regulars  wcic 
made  pi  ifoners. 

Though  the  body  of  troops  employed  by  England 
in  the  Laft-Indies  was  inconfiderable  in  number,  ic 
Was  dift in gui filed  for  its  glorious  exploits ;  we  haver 
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ftrong  fqiudron  under  M.  Apche  arrived  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  General  Lally,  an  officer  of  reputation, 
and  of  higher  rank  than  fuch  as  were  ufually  fent  on 
that  fervice,  commanded  a  body  of  more  than  two 
thonfand  Europeans,  a  mighty  army,  where  the  very 
name  of  European  is  fo  formidable.  Here  France 
feemed  to  think  that  a  vigorous  and  fudden  exertion 
ot  her  ftrength  might  balance  her  loffies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  At  firft  her  fuccefs  was  proportioned 
to  her  forces  :  the  city  and  fort  of  St.  David  were 
taken,  the  garrifon  being  obliged  to  capitulate  for 
want  of  frelh  water.  This  gleam  of  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  but  momentary  :  the  ill  ftar  of  France,  • 
which  looked  no  where  on  her  affairs  with  a  benian 
afpe‘61,  began  ]ie:e  to  difeover  its  influence.  D’Apche 
W'as  Vv’orlled  in  two  naval  engagements,  and  prevented 
from  co-operating  with  the  land  forces  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign.  Had  all  the  officers  un¬ 
der  Pocock,  the  Englifli  admiral,  done  their  duty, 
and  feconded  his  fpirit  and  condiidl,  there  is  reafon  to. 
believe  that  her  navy  would  have  been  as  cffeftually 
ruined  in  India  as  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  only  the  check,  which  the  fleet  had  re¬ 
ceived,  that  retarded  the  operations  of  Lally:  an  ex¬ 
treme  want  of  money  was'  added.  Yet  ftill  it  was 
neceflitry  that  he  fliould  ad.  The  king  of  Tanjour, 
an  Indian  prince,  on  whom  the  French  had  fome  ob- 
folete,  or  rather  nnjuft  claims,  feemed  to  be  the  only 
refource  left.  To  him  he  applied  for  a  large  fum  of 
money,  which  was  refolutely  denied.  He  carried'  the 
war  therefore  into  his  territories,  and  laying  fiege  to  , 
his  capital  effeded  in  three  days  a  pradicable  breach. 
Buf’the  Ikill  of  fome  Englifh  gunners,  the  want  of 
proyifions  and  ammunition,  and  the  diforders,  which 
prevailed  in  his  army,  forced  him  to  retire  without  the 
money,  and  with  the  mortifleation  of  having  been 
baffled,  in  his  attempt  upon  an  Indian  fortification. 
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'  This  difgraceful  repulfe  was  but  a  bad  omen  an 
enterprize  againft  a  city,  that  had  regular  works  and 
European  defenders.  He  was  not,  however,  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  courage  and  perfeverance.  Having 
feized,  as  it  was  thought,  with  its  own  confent  a 
Dutch  (hip,  which  contained  a  large  treafure,  he  fat 
down  before  Madrafs,  and  opened  his  trenches  with 
great  fpirit.  But,  though  his  forces  were  greater,  and 
his  efforts  more  obftinate,  fortune  proved  here  as  un¬ 
favourable  as  at  Tanjour.  Colonel  Draper  and  major 
Brereton  defended  the  place  with  equal  fkill  and  bra¬ 
very.  Governor  Pigot  feconded  their  endeavours  by 
fupplies  of  ammunition  and  provifion  in  a  manner, 
which  does  honour  to  his  charader.  While  the  ene¬ 
mies  were  annoyed  in  front  by  the  batteries  and  by 
vigorous  fallies,  in  the  rear  they  were  haraffed  by 
detachments,  which  cutoff  their  convoys,  and  obliged 
them  to  weaken  their  army  in  the  trenches.  In  a 
word  fo  many  obftacles  were  thrown  in  their  way  that 
they  were  under  a  neceflity  of  raifing  the  fiege  after 
two  months  open  trenches,  and  to  renounce  for  ever 
all  thofe  mighty  expectations,  which  they  had  con¬ 
ceived  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  forces  in  India. 

As  their  power  declined,  ours  rofe  upon  its  ruins, 
and  extended  itfelf  over  the  whole  of  the  great  pe- 
.ninfula  without  the  Ganges.  We  went  on  from  fuc- 
,cefs  to  fuccefs,  and  took  with  very  little  lofs  the  great 
and  opulent  city  of  Surat  from  the  princes  of  the 
•  country  ;  fo  that  our  arms  were  as  triumphant  on  the 
-coaft  of  Malabar  as  on  that  of  Coromandel.  Soon 
after  theffiegeof  Madrafs  was  raifed,  the  Englifli  un¬ 
der  .major  Brereton  took  the  field,  and  feized  the 
town  and  fort  of  Conjiveram.  The  city  ot  Mafuli- 
•  patam  was  about  the  fame  time  ftormed  by  the  lame 
officer.  Except  Pondicherry  and  a  few  inconfiderable 
'  places,  which  ftill  remained  to  the  Trench,  the  whole 
extent  of  this  populous  and  manufacturing  country 
came  by  thefe  ftrokes  under  fubjeftion  to  the  Engliffi 
company,  who  now  enjoyed  almoft  an  uninterrupted 
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traffic  from  Cape  Comorin,  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Bengal  reduced  by  the  heroic  Clive.  Animated  by 
^  vantages  Biereton  with  a  body  of  twelve  hun- 
re  men,  Eiiiopeans  "tiid  Seapoys,  advanced  forwards 
and  endeavoured  to  diflodge  an  armymf  French  and 
con  ederate  Indians  from  a  poft,  which  they,  occupied 
under  an  Indian  fort.  Bur,  notwithftanding  alf  his 
efforts  to  fucceed  in  this  advantageous  defign,  he  was 
olaligcd  to  retire  with  conlider^le  lofs.  Lally  re¬ 
vived  by  this  glimpfe  of  returning  fortune  fet  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  threatened  the  fieo-e  of  Tri- 
chenopoly.  Flis  hopes  were  fooh  blafted  in  the  bud. 
Coionel  Coote  at  the  head  of  the  greateft  force,  which 
e  could  colledt.on  the  coaft,  invefted' Wandewalh, 
took  It  in  three  days,  and  made  the  garrifon  prifoners 
or  war.  He  marched  on  to  Carongoly  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  it.  Lal- 
ly  in  the  mean  while  knowing  the  importance  of 
vVandewafh,  called  in  large  detachments  from  every 
jide,  and  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts,  for  its.  recovery. 
Coote  arrived  to  its  afliftance  at  a  very  critical  junc- 
-ture.  A  pradticable  breach  was  effeded.  His  army 
amounted  only  to  feventeen  hundred  Europeans  and 
•  three  thoufand  blacks.:  Lally’s  did  not  faff.fliort  of 
two  thoufand  two  hundred  regulars,  and  nine  thou- 
jand  Seapoys,  Yet  Coote  did  not  hefitatcto  engage, 
ine  battle  was  long  and  obftinate  ;  a  circuruftance, 
which  rendered  the  rout  of  the  enemies  total.  They 
abandoned  their  camp,  their  cannon,  andiall  the  im¬ 
plements  of  the  fiege.  A  thoufand  of  them  re¬ 
mained  on  the  field  of  battle.  Lally  fled- with  his 
broken  troops  in  defpair  to  Pondicherry.  On*  our 
iide  feventy  blacks  were  wounded  or  fiain.  Two 
luindred  Europeans  fliared  the  fame  fate:  a  clear 
proof,  who  gained  the  vidory  I  Since  the  battle  V 
Plaffy  followed  by  the  revolution  in  Bengal,  our 
troops  had  been  engaged  in  no  aftion-  of  fuch  confi- 
drrable  confequence.  The  whole  province  of  Arcot 
the  prizCp  for  which  the  combatants  contended. 
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The  fpirit  and  condudl  of  Coote  were  not  more  di- 
ftino-uiflied  in  gaining  this  vidlory  than  in  improving 
it  ^Chittiput  was  taken  in  a  few  days,  and  tlie  army 
was  immediately  led  againa  Arcot,  the  capital  of  thde 
pa-'is,  which  furrendered  at  difcrction,  three  hundred 
Europeans  wlio  garrifoncd  it,  being  made  priioners 
of  war. 

'  Pocock".  was  nat  kfs  aftlve  in  his  cVpartmcnt; 
thoucdi  greatly  inferior  in  number  of  flrips.  and  (bit 
more°  fo“in-  men  and  guns,  he  engaged  D’Ache  a 
third  time  with  his  u'ual  intrepidity  and  fuccels -,  and 
obli^red  him  after  a  le.vere  and  bloody  conBift  to  take 
Hieircr' under  the  walls  of  Pondichc  ry.  Having  foon 
repaired  the  damage,  which  his  fquadron  had  ful- 
tained,  he  failed  in'queft  of  the  enemies,  and  brayed 
them  as  they  lay  under  the  cannon  of  the  city. 
This  advantage  had  not  been  long  gained,  when  ad- 
r.iral  Cornilh  with  a  frefii  fquadron  joined  Pocock, 
and  gave  us  in  thofe  feas  as  decided  a  fuperiority  in 
flrenerth  as  we  had  before  in  condudf  and  courage.^ 
Caracal  in  a  fhoft  time  fubmitted  to  the  joint  efiorts 
of  the  Tea  and  land  forces  under  CorniBi  and  Monk- 
ton  ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  France  in  India  but 
Pondicherry,  in  which  her  troops  were _  blockaded. 
The  great  extent  of  this  well- fortified  city  rendered^ 
a  regular  fiege  impradicable  to  the  fmall  body  of 
mcn,°by  whom  it  was  invelfed.  Indeed,  lyad  they 
been  more  numerous,  the  periodical  rains,  which  were 
then  approaching,'  would  have  forced  them  to  this 
meafure.  Batteries,  iiowever,  were  erctffed  at  a  di- 
ftance,  not  to  ruin  tlie  walls,  but  to  harrafs  the  gar- 
rilon  by  an  encreafe  of  duty.  'Powards  the  return  of 
fettled  weather  tlie  beliegcis  drew  nearer  to  the  walls, 
and  began  not  only  to  play  upon  the  works,  but  al.o 
to  enfilade  the  Ifreets.  But  the  city  fuftered  more 
•  from  want  of  provifions  than  from  the  arms  of  the 
alTailants,  whole  batteries  and  approaches  weie  fie- 
quently  ruined  by  ftorms.  The  locfieged  looked  witii 

the  moft  eager  longing  for  their  fieet^  which  had  ftole 
,  ^  y  ^  away 
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away  to  Mauiitius,  and  had  not  been  feen  for  feven 
months  in  thofe  leas.  They  looked  in  vain;  they 
were  left  alone  to  ftruggle  with  the  extremity  of  fa¬ 
mine.  Their  principal  food  confifted  now  of  camels, 
elephants,  dogs  and  cats ;  and,  to  heighten  their  mi¬ 
sery,  and  diftrefs,  they  were  reduced  to  a  very  fcanty 
allowance  even  of  this  wretched  fuaenance.  The 

flelh  ot  a  fingle  dog  was.  ibid  for  two  pounds 
iter  j  mg.  •  f 

In  the  mida  of  this  diarefs  one  of  thole  ruinous 
Itorrns,  which  are  fo  frequent  in  the  Indian  fea?,  hav¬ 
ing  difperfed  all  our  deet,  and  dearoyed  feveral  fliips, 
revived  their  hopes,  and  gave  them  a  profpedl:  of  a 
lappy  end  to  all  their  labours.  But  this  was  onlv  a 
Halh  of  lightening  in  a  gloomy  night,  which  involved 
them  in  adl  deeper  darknefs.  Admiral  Stevbs  in  b 
few  days  relumed  his  dation  before  the  town  with 
eleven  Blips  of  the  line,  Notwitlidanding  the  pref. 
ling  letters  of  Tally  to  the  French  agents  at  the  neu¬ 
tral  fettlements,  no  fuccours  had  arrived,  and  Stevens 
gave  public  affurances  that  he  would  make  prize  of 
any  veBel  that  diould  prefume  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  the  befieged.  This  mortifying  difappointmenc 
could  not  conquer  the  pride  of  Tally  :  he  made  no 
propofals  of  delivering  up  the  city.  At  the  very 
iall,  when  a  breach  was  effected,  and  provifions  for 
one  day  only  remained,  he  fent,  inflead  of  articles  oT 
capitulation,  a  letter  full  of  inveflives  againft  the 
EngliOi,  ^nd  rather  fuffered  our  troops  to^take  pof- 
leflion  of  t!ie  place  than  formally  furrendered  it. 

The  very  day,  on  which  this  capital  of  the  French 
power  in  I  ndia  fubmitted  to  the  Britifh  arms,  ' was 
diftinguifhed  by  an  event  equally  favourable  to  our 
caufe.  ^  When  the  French  were  expelled  from  Bengal 
by  Cli'/e  and  Watfon,  one  Law,  nephew  to  the  fa- 
rrious  pioje6lor,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
1  rench  fugitives,  and  retiring  into  the  heart  of  the 
counti y  joined  lometimes  one,  lometimes  another  of 
the  native  princes,  as  it  fuited  his  intereft.  His  re- 

^  piitation 
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putation  was  very  high,  when  the  Great  Mogul  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  depofed  by  the  Morattoes,  who  made  an 
irruption  into  the  provinces,  which  owned  his  autho¬ 
rity.  Sha  Zaddah,  one  of  his  fons",  aflumed  his  title, 
but  was  oppofed  by  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Law 
entered  into  his  fervice,  and  reduced  feveral  provinces. 
Th'efe  fucceffes  gave  him  fuch  weight  in  the  cabinet 
of.the  prince,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  Bengal.  The  conqueft  of  .this  rich  and  ex- 
tcnfive  country  would  have  in. all  probability  eifa- 
blilhed  him  on  the’ throne.  But  here  his  evil  genius 
led  him  againft  that  power,  from  wllicl*!  cllo  0  ^  ci. 
much  to  fear.*  Major  Carnac  with  five  hundred  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  twenty  thoufand  Seapoys  defeated  and 
took  him  at  the  head  of  eighty  thoufand  men. 

■  Though- the  Subah  Jaffier  Alii  Cawn,  was  thus 
■freed  from  foreign  enemies,  he  was  under  continual 
apprehenfions  of  d'omellie  foe.s.  The  kindred  of  the 
depofed  prince,  who  looked  upon  him  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  a  perfon  that  had  robbed  them  of  their  juft 
rights,  fiilled  his  mind  with  no  ill-grounded  fufpicions. 
Nor  was  he  lefs  jealous  of  the  grandees  of  his  court: 
he  knew  the  envy,  with  which  they  beheld  his  new 
dignity  •,  he  knew  their,  treacherous  and  bloody  dif- 
-pofitions.  He  anticipated  their  fehemes,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  his  country  murdered 
thofe,  whom  he  thought  molt  obnoxious.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  thefe  inhuman  precautions  he  found  him- 
fclf  ftill  infecure :  the  Englifh  w’ere  abfolute  mafters 
of  his  fate;  he  viewed  them  with  fear  and  terror,  as 
being  capable  of  taking  away  what  they  had  given. 
Idis^  treafury  had  been  exhaufted,  and  his  revenues 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  large  fums,  which 
he  had  promifed  them,  as  indemnifications  and  re^ 
wards.  The  privileges,  which  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  fubjebts  and  cuftoms,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
grant  them  in  trade,  cut  off  the  few  refources,  which 
were  left,  and  reduced  him  to  great  aecefiities.  His 
neceffities  forced  hirn  upon  odious  methods  of  ex- 
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toi-ting  money,  which  entirely  alienated  the  affediions 
o  the  people,  let  ilili  his  coffers  remained  envpty  : 

^  part  ot  the  extorted  money  was  embez- 

zlcd  by  tlie  coI]e<3tors.  The  troops,  unon  whom 
every  thing  depended,  were  ill  difeiplined,*  becaufe  ill 
^  1  enj^endei  ed  every  day  on  itfelf ;  the 

infufficiency  of  the  revenues  begot  mutiny  amon^- 
the  troops,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  begot  re¬ 
bellion.  The  principal  governors,  or  rajas  ddpifino- 
his  authority  affecSled  independence,  .and  refufed  the 
accuftomed  tribute.  Sunk  thus  into  want  and  im¬ 
potence  he  commenced  various  negotiations  with  the 
Indian  powers,  and  even  with  the  Dutch,  in  Qrdcr-  to 
iccuie  him  from  the  lervants  of  the  company,  tie 
infi  inged  feveral  of  the  ruinous  privileges,  which  he 
had  granted,  and  thus  detached  from  his  iutereft  thefe 
imperious  Joids  of  his  fortune,  'lo  complete  his 
dilafters  a  fon,  who  alone  of  all  his  children  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity,,  and  proved  the  fupport  of  his  tot- 
lering  age  and  power,  was  ftr.uck  dead  by  lightening. 

No  advantage  could  be  reafonably  expe<fled  fiom 
the  depofition  of  this  weak  prince  ;  no  fucceffor  could 
be  more  at  their  command  both  from  his  want  of  na¬ 
tural  fupport,  and  perfonal  capacity.  Yet  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  council  alledging  that  his  mifeondua 
would  not  only  ruin  his  own  affairs  but  thole  of  the 
company,  refolved  to  depole  him,  and  to  fubflitute 
his  fon  in-law,  CofTim  Alii  Cawn,  in  his  place.  The 
crimes,  with  which  they  charged  him,  were  evidently 
not  of  their  cognifance  :  the  injuries,  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received,  feemed  flight  and  trivial  ; 
and  the  exigence  of  any  conlpiracy  againft  the  En- 
glifh  was  not  well  eftablifhed.  Provoked,  however, 
at  oppofition  from  one,  whom  they  confidered  as  their 
own  creature,  and  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  advance  their 
'  fortunes,  like  their  predeceffors,  by  a  revolution,  they 
furrounded  his  palace  at  Muxadavat,  before  he  had 
any  notice  of  their  intentions.  He  v/as  fo  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  avarice  was  the  principal  motive  to  this 

attempt 
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attempt  that  he  defined  to  know  what  fum  of  money 
Coffim  had  ftipulated  to  give  for  the  Subahfliip ;  and 
he  would  give  half  as  much  more  to  be  continued  in 
it.  But  he  was  obliged  to  refign.  Knowing’  the 
cruel  nature  of  Coffim  he  retired  to  Calcutta^  where 
he  lived  as'  a  private  gentleman,  enjoying  probably 
more  happinefs  in  his  retreat  than  in  all  the  grandeur, 
which  he  had  held'four  years  with  fo'many  apprehen- 
fions,  and -endeavoured  in  vain  to  lecure  with  lo  many 

murders'.  c  i-  r 

'  ■  Thus  have  we  traced  the  progrefs  of  this  confum- 

ing  war,  and  related  the  laft  exploits,  which  were  at- 

chieved '  under  the  aufpices  of  George  the  Second, 

who  departed  this  life  about  the  latter  end  of  Odto- 

ber,  arid  left  the  crown  to  his  grandfon  George  the 

Third,  our  prefent  fovereign. 
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HOUGH  the  late  king  was  remarkable  neither 
for  very  Ihining  talents,  nor  for  his  partiality  to  thefe 
realms  ;  yet  the  feries  of  fuccefs,  which  diftinguilhed 
the  clofe  of  his  reign,  had  procured  him  fome  popu¬ 
larity.  The  glory  of-  the  minifter  refleded  its  light 
upon  the  fovereign  •,  and  it  was  forgot  that  he  had 
been  forced  into  office  in  a  great  meafurc  againft  the 
royal  confent.  But  his  popularity  was  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  his  fuccelTor,  who  was  according  to 
the  ad  of  fettlement  immediately  announced  to  the 
public  as  king  of  Great-Britain  by  order  of  the 
privy-council,  in  whofe  hands  this  authority  is  by 
Lcient  cuftom  lodged.  Indeed  our  princes,  who 
have  in  general  been  no  enemies  to  arbitrary  power, 
have  difeovered  a  partiality  for  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  it  feems  more  favourable  to  their  right  by 
inheritance  than  the  parliamentary  mode,  which  to 
them  favours  too  much  of  eledion.  And  this  feems 
to  be  the  reafon,  why  the  members  of  the  lower 
houfe  are  not  fummoned  to  appear  at  a  coronation. 
The  people  are  kept  out  of  fight  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  the  flavilh,  barbarous  ceremonies  of  the  feudal 

fyftem  are  religioudy  obldvetl.  1  he  king  fwears  to 
^  maintain 
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his  majefty’s  acceffion  known  than 

their  joy  and  fatisfadion.  They  poured  in  ad/^lr^ 
^  Wattdation,  before  it  was^off  b  e 

be ^  :£dr " ffov r 

te  ferinrtn  ftat  ff  '^^hout  in- 

Krtenng  m  ftate  affairs,  or  mingling  with  the  oeonle 

H=  was  only  known  by  .he  reports  of  coonierrT ho 

deli  air  „?  “P»  -  'S 

iafen  hk  r  .  •  r"""  *  charafter.  Having 

aOMrelt  (ho  li"/  '  ‘I'ece  We  heir 

apparent  Ihould  learn  the  arts  of  government  f,nrt 
pradice, the  duties  of  a  fubjed,  befol  he  cZmences 

SniSm  of  his  talents  was  left  to 

tr.i,;^i  f  P''°of^  of  *hem,  which  he 

thaf  exercife  of  his  autliority.  Not 

at  flatterers  were  wanting,  or  even  hiftorians,  who 

their  fuhbme  panegyrics  anticipated  the  public 
pes,  and  loaded  him  with  every  virtue.  We  mrnht 
copy  their  example,  and  from  the  ftores  of  imaainL  - 

bTtht”"^  f  unfeemly  edifice ;  but  being  aided 
by  he  profped  of  no  penfion  we  decline  the  Attempt 

m  '  ^'■^"S^h.  We  muft  not,  howeve? 

^'ond  nf  ‘hat  weak  minds,  who  are  eve^ 

aond  of  novelty,  were  prepoffefled  in  his  favour  from 

principle  ;  w'hile  men  of  experience  and  obfer- 

nrinre  ‘he  throne  at  length  filled  by  3 

pnnce,  who  was  bdrn  and  bred  among  us,  and  was 
therefore  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  tha  prediL 

ion  for  Germany,  which  had  in  the  two  pmced  „„ 
jeigns  proved  lo  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of  BrSn" 

Jaw  aJIdV^^Ih—  acquaintance  with  our 

laws  and  conihtution,  much  from  his  knowledge  of 
our  manners  and  anguage.  The  profperous  iffue  of 
the  war  had  put  the  people  into  a  good  humour,  that 
^vas  heightened  by.  the  near  profpea  of  the  total  ex- 

tincl.QH 
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tindtion  of  the  exiled  family,  which  was  fallen  into 
iuft  and  univerfal  contempt.  No  civil  commotions 
were  therefore  dreaded.  The  minifter  had  very  wifely 
en-^aaed  in  our  armies  thofe  Highlanders,  whofe  love 
of  fir^hting  and  want  of  employment  had  cauled  the 
laft  rebellion.  It  was  hoped  that  the  nation  would 
acquire  double  ftrength  from  this  imanimity,  and  that 
in  this  reign  it  would  have  time  and  leilure  to  attend 
fully  to  the  extenfion  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  to 
the  re<Tulation  of  its  finances,  and  the  reduction  of  its 
cnormlius  debts..  How  far  thefe  expeftations  have 
been  anfwered  it  is  now  our  bufinels  to  fliew. 

^  Havino-  declared  his  refolution  to  profecute  the 
war  in  concert  with  his  allies,  till  it  could  be  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  honourable  and  lading  peace,  he  took  an 
oath  relating  to  the  fecurity  of  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  caufed  an  inllrument  of  it  to  be  lodged 
amon"  the  regifters  of  that  kingdom.  How  the 
church  of  England  came  to  be  negleded  on  this  oc- 
cafion  it  is  not  ealV  to  conceive  ;  for  it  is  evident  that, 
if  the  coronation  'oath  be  a  fufficient  defence  for  the 
one,  it  muft  be  fo  for  the  other.  And  it  is  never 
.  prudent  in  a  monarch  to  difeover  a  partiality  to^  one 
part  of  his  dominions  in  preference  to  the  reft.  I  wo> 
proclamations  were  ilTued  out,  one  requiring  all  per- 
fons  in  authority  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their 
refpedlive  offices-,  another  enjoining  the  pradtice  of 
piety  and  vnrtue,  and  the  puniffiment  of  immorality 
and  .prophanenefs.  As  a  proof  of  the  llnceritjr.and 
fint^lenels  of  heart,  with  which  the  latter  declaratiort 
made,  the  lift  of  privy-counfellors  was  graced 
w'ith  the  name  of  John  carl  of  Bute,  i  a-  nobleman 
equally  remarkable  for  -his-  firm  belief  of  the  fcrip« 
tures  and  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith. 

'I  he  parliament  being-  allembled,  the  king  lia.» 
rangued  both  lioufes  in  a  manner,-  which  gave  general 
fatisfaftion.  After  he  had  retired,  and  the  membeis 
had-  taken  the^oaihs-  prelcribed  by  law  upon  the  ac-* 

celuon  of  a  new  fovereign,  they  proceeded  to  bufinels, 
’  '  and 
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‘‘^  echoing  back  every 
p  ra  raph  of  the  king  s  fpeech.  Inftead  of  the  civil 

ifdin.T''’  ^he  two  pre' 

thonf?ni  '"^r’  hundred 

ihoufand  pounds  a  year  was  at  his  own  inftance  grant-' 

and  the  fnn"°  r  '"^intenance  of  his  houlliold, 

the  "I  f  The  frauds  of 

the  colleftors  had  rendered  this  a  prudent  bargain. 

i  he  fupphes  amounted  in  all  to  the  enormous  fum  of 

one  TimiF'  /°"!a  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand, 
®  e,nl  ^  nineteen  pounds.  The  ways  and 

means  were  a  land-tax  at  four  fldllings  in  the  pound, 

^omn^o  u  other 

commodities,  exchequer-bills  to  be  charged  on  the 

next  aids  granted  by  parliament  for  paying  off  the 

ebts  of  the  navy,  money  remaining  in  the  exchequer, 

money  iffued  out  of  the  finking  fund,  a  vote  of  credit, 

and  a  loan  of  twelve  millions,  which  the  public  ob- 

'r  "tlditional  duty  on  beer  and 

ale ,  the  finking  fund  being  a  collateral  fecurity.  All 
thefe  grants  were  made  with  the  greateft  unanimity, 
and  with  fuch  difpatch  that  one  cannot  help  conclud- 
mg  that  the  public  accounts  are  kept  with  furprifino- 
exaftnefi,  or  that  the  national  reprefentatives  were  very 
oeghpnt  in  examining  the  ftate  of  the  eftimates, 
which  were  fubmitted  to  their  infipeftfon. 

r.f  Ti!’^  extended  to  all  the  fettlements 

ot  the  Ealt-India  company,  in  which  they  might 

hereafter  be  empowered  to  hold  courts  of  judicature, 
i  he  adt  for  importing  faked  beef,  pork  and  butter 
from  Ireland  was  continued  for  a  limited  time,  and 
the  king  was  enabled  to  become  governor  of  the 
i)OUth  Sea  company ;  no  one  branch  of  the  Jeo-iOa- 
ture  being  allowed  without  the  confent  of  the  other 
two  to  undertake  the  fuperintendence  of  affairs,  in, 
which  the  whole  nation  is  interefted.  Were  it’not 
for  this  precaution  the  fovereign  might  become  the 
dictator  and  monopolizer  of  our  great  companies ;  an 
event,  which  would  prove  no  iefs  injurious  to  our 

trade 
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trade  than  dangerous  to  our  liberty.  In  favour  of 
debtors  an  ad  v/as  pafied,  which  contained  a  com- 
pulfive  claufe  operating  as  a  perpetual  indulgence  to 
fuch  unfortunate  captives.  By  it  any  creditor  might 
compel  a  prifoner  c'larged  in  execution  to  produce  a 
fchedule  of  his  efiate  at  the  quarter  fehions.  On  fub- 
feribing  it  he  was  difeharged ;  but,  if  he  refuled  this 
fatisfadion,  or  concealed  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  he  fuffered  as  a  felon.  Many  in  all  ftations 
of  lile  feized  this  opportunity  of  diiencumbering 
themfelves  of  their  debts.  They  prevailed  on  fome 
friend  or  relaition  firft  to  throw  them  into  prifon,  and 
then  to  ad  the  part  of  compelling  creditor :  an  arti¬ 
fice,  by  which  the  prifoPxS  were  croiulcd,  and  the  com¬ 
mon-council  of  London  was  lb  alarmed  that  they 
inftruded  their  reprehntatives  in  the  new  parliament 
to  exert  themfelves  in  procuring  tiie  repeal  of  this 
claufe,  as  a  manifeli  injury  to  a  great  number  of  honefl: 
families,  which  were  ruined  by  this  nevv^  fpecies  of 
knavery.  No  ad  of  grace,  however,  dlftinguilhed 
this  period  ;  fo  that  all  the  fond  hopes  of  the  crown- 
prifoners  and  exiles,  who  expeded  much  from  the 
charader,-whicii  was  given  of  the  moiiarch,  vaniHied 
in  fmoke. 

Though  the  commihions  of  the  judges  continued 
in  force  during  their  good  behaviour,  yet,  like  ail 
other. civil  officers  holding  of  the  crown,  they  were 
ubiisred  to  renew  their  commifiions  at  the  acceilion  of 

O  ^ 

every  new  fovereign  :  a  circumftance,  v/hith  plainly 
indicated  that  their  power  expired  at  tiie  demife  ot 
the  crown.  At  the  inltance  of  the  foveieign,  who 
was  willing  to  lay  fome  apparent  foundation  for  po¬ 
pularity,  an  ad  was  paffed,  by  winch  their  commii- 
fions.and  falaries  were  fecured  from  any  accidents 
but  their  own  njifbciuiviour  or  death.  Had  th.e 
quantity  of  their  appointments  been  fixed,  and  not 
left  to  the  caprice  of  the  minillry,  there  would  dnive. 
been  more  ground  for  applauding  this  as  a  patriotic 
ttep.  Their  independency  would  have  been  per-:. 

G  Ldly 
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kdly  eiiabliflied,  nor  could  they,  like  the  lord  cham-^ 
berlain,  or  mafter  ot  the  horlc,  be  confidered  as  Ter- 
yants  ot  the  crown,  but  of  the  public.  But  this  par* 
liament  was  too  courtly  to  go  a  Tingle  ftep  beyond  the 
orders  received  from  above,  or  to  pretend  to  redify 
any  defeat  in  a  propofal  landibed  by  the  royal  name. 
I  he  confequence  is  that  our  preknt  judges  difcover 
no  more  independence  than  thole  of  former  periods. 

Arthui  Onflow,  who  had  with  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tioH  officiated  as  fpeaker  to  five  fucceffive  parliaments, 
ignihrd  his  inten  ion  to  retire.  The  houfe,  who  faw 
his  deiign,  fliewed  as  little  virtue  in  difappointing  his 
avarice  as  he  did  in  refufing  their  bounty.  Though 
he  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty,  though  he  had  been 
amply  paid  for  bis  labour,  though  he  was  in  affluent 
cii(.umftances,  and  the  fituation  of  his  country  ex¬ 
tremely  embarraffed,  he  was  loaded  with  a  penfion  of 
three  dioufand  pounds  a  year  extending  alfo  to  his 
Ion,  witn  whole  merit,  if  he  had  any,  they  were  but 
little  acquainted.  Nor  was  this  the  only  proof 
which  they  gave  of  their  prodigality  in  beilovvinc^ 
layours.  Several  other  men,  who  had  deferved  v/ell 
of  their  country,  were  rewarded  with  the  like  extra- 
vaganee.  Feeling  no  difinterefed  principles  in  their- 
own  breafts  they  concluded  that  the  moft  exalted  vir¬ 
tue  mufi:  be  impelled  to  glorious  aftions  by  laro-e  pe¬ 
cuniary  grants,  never  confidering  that  this  is  the  moft 
effectual  method  to  extinguifli  all  patriotifm ;  as  for 
the  love  of  glory  it  lubftitutes  the  love  of  pelf,  the 
moft  debafing  pafflon  of  the  human  mind. 

1  he  feventh  fefflon,  the  term  appointed  by  law  for' 
the  expiration  of  every  parliament,  being  elapfecl,  the 
pielent  was  diftblved,  and  writs  were  iffued  out  from 
the  chancel  y  foi  the  ele(5Lion  of  new  members.  It 
does  not  appear  tliat  any  money  was  taken  out  of 
th^treafuiy,  in  order  ro  procure  a  majority  to  the 
court.  The  popularity  of  the  king  and'  the  minifter 
rendered  mch  a  ftep  not  only  nnneccifary  but  impru¬ 
dent.  Wc  do  not,  however,  pretend  to-fay  that- bis 

majefty’^s 
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Tiajefty’s  cohdu6t  on  the  occafion  was  rather  owing 
.0  this  confideration  than  to  the  fpiric  of  patriotifm. 
rhat  point  will  be  beft  explained  by  the  fequel  of  our 


larrative.  ,  .  1  .  -n 

No  confiderable  alteration  was  made  in  the  miniltry, 

xcept  the  difplacing  of  Holderncfle,  who  was  luc- 
:eeded  as  fecretary  of  ftate  by  the  ea**!  of  Bute,  a  noble- 
nan,  that  had  found  means  to  infinuate  himfelt  into^ 
he  favour  of  the  king,  and  now  took  advantage  of 
hat  circumftance  to  colled  the  fruits  arifing  from  the 
•enewal  of  the  commiffions  pafTing  through  the  fecie- 
;ary’s  office.  Mr.  Legge,  who  was  erteemed  an  accom- 
Dliffied  financier,  was  deprived  of  the  chancellorffiip  of 
;he  exchequer  through  the  intrigues  of  the  fame  per- 
onage,  who  owed  him  a  grudge,  bccaule  he  had  once 
refufrd  to  give  up  his  feat  in  parliament  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  nomination.  Men  of  obfervation  and 


fac^acity  drew  ho  very  favourable  prelages  from  thefe 
examples  of  his  difintereftednels  and  forgivencfs. 
Though  lord  Talbot  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  Icitcheh,  and  great  parade  of  oeconomy  was 
made  by  reducing  many  of  the  king’s  fervants  to 
board-wages,  yet  the  public  fufpefted  that  tnis  re¬ 
form,  which,  however  laudable  to  a  certain  degree, 
feemed,  as  it  was  managed,  mean  and  fordid,  would 
not  prove  any  great  faving  to  the  civil  lift:.  When 
twelve  additional  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  were 


named,  when  .more  new  peers  were  made  in  one^ 
month  than  had  been  created  in  the  whole  courfe  ot 
the  preceding  reign,  they  law  their  lufpicions  jufiifi.'d, 
and  underftood  that  what  was  now  withheld  trom  the 
poor  and  indigent  parafites,  who  ufed  to  frequent  the^ 
royal  tables,  was  to  be  1  wallowed  up  in  the  gulidt  ot 
placemen  and  penfioners,  and  in  acquiring  undue  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  national  councils. 

The  king  with  the  confent  of  the  privy-council 
demanded  in  marriage  Charlotte-Sophia  ot  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Strelitz,  one  of  the  petty  principalities  ot  the 
empire.  She  was  conveyed  to  England  in  great 
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poinp,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  very 
n.ght  ol:  her  a -rival.  Some  time  after  their  ma- 
jetuies  were  cro^vned  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  the  kin^ 
Iwcaiiiig  (Q  pr:‘lerve  the  conftitution  in  church  and 
Itate  mvinlate,  and  to  make  the  good  of  his  fubieds 
tiic  oidy  rule  of  his  adminiftration. 

'  III  tne  niean  while,  tho’ propofitions  of  peace 
were  agitaied  between  England  and  France,  the  ope¬ 
rations  ot  war  were  carried  on  with  vigour.  The 
commanders  of  our  cruifers  difplayed  equli  vigilance 
and  gallantry  in  taking  and  deftroying  the  enemies 
nnps.  In  the  Weil-Indies  Dominique, .  one  of  the 
French  lugar-idands,  was  taken  with  little  difficulrv 
jJ  if  b^^dy  of  troops  urder  the  command  of  lord 
ivollo.  In  America  the  Cherokee?,  who  beo;an  to  be 
turbulent,  were  chaftifed  by  colonel  Grant  f  and  Sir 
vViliiam  Jehrdon  by  his  afhduity  and  addrefs  removed 
tlie  apprehenfions,  which  began  to' agitate  the  reft  of 
the  Indians.  No  confiderable  armament  was  this 
year  fitted  out  for  the  conquefl:  of  the  Weft-India 
ifiands,  vdiich  remained  Fill  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  1  he' epochas  fixed  in  the  negotiation  of 
peace  as  the^bafis  of  accommodation  feemed  too  near 
to  aliow  Inch  diftant  expeditions  to  be  of  any  utility. 

1  he  miniiter  feems  to  have  thought  the  French  too 
fincere  in  their  pacific  inclinations.  That  our  troops, 
lowevei,  might  not  continue  unemployed,  and  that 
tP.cre  mighit  be  the  greater  choice  of  places  to  be 
gi  '/cn  in  exclrange  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  a  body 
of  legulars  landed  with  great  difficulty  and  confider- 
atile  lofs  in  the  ifiand  of  Belleifie,  w'hich  lies  off  the 
coaff  of  iJritanny,  and  was  extremely  ftrong  both  by 
nature  and  art.  But  their  intrepidity  and  perleverance 
Fn-mountccM:very  obfiacle,  and  obliged  the  governor 
alter  an  obitinate  rcliitance  to  capitulate. 

1  he  winier'Guarters  of  the  allied  army  in  Germany 
vere  veiy  indinci'ent  noth  from  tlte  nature  of  the 
country  and  tl-e  manner,  in  wdfich  they  were 
lireightened.  Prince  Ferdinand,  kniibk  that  his  _ 

troops 
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troops  could  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  better 
than  the  French,  and  that  the  liardHiips  of  the  field 
could  fcarcely  be  more  intolerable  than  thofe  which 
they  now  endured,’ let  them  in  motion  about  the  be- 
cinning  of  February,  and  attacked  the  enemdes  poles 
on  all  hands  with  fuch  vigour  that  they  retreated  with 
precipitation.  Live  entire  battalions  of  oaxons  weie 
taken,  and  a  great  number  was  (lain.  Vaft  quantities 
of  provifion  and  forage  were  leizeJ,  and  more  was 
deftroved  by  the  dying  French.  I'he  dcTign  of  the 
general  was  to  reduce  licfTe  Gailei  and  oti-ci  places 
or  ftrength,  betore  Droglio  coukl  be  reintoiced  Ironi 
the  Lower  Rhine.'  lie  laid  fiege  to  them  •,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  Lafon  and  the  numeious  treops,  wdcli 
which  they  were  garrifoned,  prevented  him  from 
making  a  rapid  progrefs.  At  length,  all  the  expeded 
detachments  being  arrived,  Broglio  obliged  ihm  to  re¬ 
tire  with  lofs.  Nine  battalions  being  attacked  in  a 
dehle  were  broke,  and  two  thoufand  were  killed  or 
wounded.  1  hs  expedition,  however,  was  not  wit'n- 
out  its  life  :  it  hindered  the  enemies  f;’om  beginning 
the  campaign  at  an  early  period. 

At  length  ’towards  the  latter  end  of  June  both  the 
French  armies  were  in  motion.  I'h.  ir  vail  fuperiority 
of  numbers  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  bring  able 
to  make  the  all.es  retreat,  as  they  had  done  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  Brogho  pafied  the  Lymel, 
and,  lurpriling  general  Sporken,  took  two  hundied 
v^ago-ons,  and  a  confiderable  number  ot  men.  Prince 
Ferdinand  lepalied  the  l.ippe,  and  lent  out  detach¬ 
ments,  Vv/hich  annoyed  the  enemies  fo  much  by  de- 
flroying  and  cutting  off  their  convoys,  that  they  rc- 
.  loived  to  effect  a  juaclion  of  their  two  armies,  and  to. 
give  ium  battle.  But  he  polled  his  army  fo  auvan- 
tageoufly  kt  Kirch-Denckern,  and  h.is  difiiofuions  were 
fo  well  improve  !  by  the  ficiil  of  his  generals  and  the 
bravery  of  his  troops  that  after  two  vigorous  attacks 
on  two  fucceluve  days  they  were  rcpuKcd  with  the  lols 
of  five  thouUnd  men. 

G  3  After 
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After  thisadlion  Broglio  and  Soiibize  feparated,  and 
adled  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  upon  diffe¬ 
rent  plans.  'J'he  prince’s  inferiority  of  numbers  did 
not  allow  him  to  form  two  diftinft  armies.  Ele  fixed 
ins  head-c|uai  tei  s  at  Buhne  near  fJamelen  ^  whence 
he  fent  out  detacliments  to  prevent  the  proorefs  of 
the  enemies  on  his  flanks.  An  attempt,  which' was 
made  to  reduce  Woifenbuttel  and  Brunfwick,  was 
fruflrated  by  the  hereditary  prince,  who  feverely  chaf- 
tijcd  the  invaders  of  his  dominions.  Soubize’s  army 
met  with  no  better  fuccefs  in  its  attempt  upon  Bremen  ; 
the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants  obliged  the  detach¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  before  it,  to  retire  with  preci¬ 
pitation.  Broglio  remained  inadive  at  Eimbeck,  tilJ 
about  the  beginning  of  November  prinCe  Ferdinand 
turned  his  P.ank  and  obliged  him  to  take  up  his  win¬ 
ter-quarters  in  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe.  Indeed 
the  operations  of  this  campaign  confifled  rather  of 
pillaging  than  fighting,  and  feemed  much  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  diftreffing  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
the  Icene  of  action  than  for  procuring  any  durable 
and  folid  advantages  to  the  contending  powers. 
Whatever  attempts  were  miade  by  prince  Ferdinand 
to  bring  on  a  deciflve  adion  were  fruflrated  by  Brog¬ 
lio,  who  appeared  fenfible  of  the  fuperior  firmnefs  of 
the  allied  army  in  a  general  engagement,  and  aimed 
more  at  booty  than  laurels. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  year  the  war 
languiflied  in  Saxony  and  Silefla.  The  king  of 
I-’.  ufTia,  who  in  all  the  preceding  campaigns  had  given 
ib  many  fliining  proofs  of  his  prowefs  and  adivity, 
did  not  this  year  ilrike  a  Angle  blow.  Prince  Henry 
lay  entrench.ed  with  one  army  in  Saxony,  while  ano¬ 
ther  under  the  king  himfelf  watched  the  motions  of 
the  Auflrians  and  Ruffians  in  Silefla.  When  the 
latter  advanced,  and  laid  flege  to  Colberg  and  Rreflau, 
he  di  jpatched  gcncTtil  I'l^ten  with  a  confiderablc  body 
of  tro()pr,  into  Poland  in  order  to  deftroy  their  maga¬ 
zines  and  to  relieve  Colberg.  in  the  former  part  of 

this 
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this  fervice  he  fucceeded,  and  obliged  the  Ruffians  to 
Separate  from  the  Aiiftrians,  and  to  return  upon  their 
(leps  that  the  remainder  of  their  provifions  migiit  noc 

(hare  the  fame  fate.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

While  the  king  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thougiits 

of  having  bv  this  ftratagem  removed  one  of  liis  molL 
formidable  enemies,  Laudohn  alfaulted  Schweidnitz 
in  a  very  dark  night,  and  by  break  of  day  found  him- 
fclf  mafter  of  the  town  and  garrifon.  Three  thou- 
fand  men  were  made  prifoners,  a  valt  quantity  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  a  large  magazine  ot  meal  were  taknr. 
This  unexfieaed  and  fatal  blow  was  the  more  fenlibly 
felt  by  the  king  that  it  difabled  him  from  ftiiring  out 
of  Siiefia  to  the  relief  of  Colberg,  or  any  other  part 
of  his  dominions,  for  fear  of  expofing  Brcflau  and 
the  reft  of  the  dutchy  to  inevitable  conquelt.  At 
frrft  he  fuTpeded  treachery  ;  but  recovering  his  temper 
he  fent  the  following  lines  to  general  Zallrow.  “  W  e 
“  itiay  now  fay  what  Francis  the  firft  of  fiance  lard 
“  to  his  mother  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  W'e  have 
“  loft  all  except  our  honour.  As  I  cannot  compre- 
“  hend  what  has  happened  to  you,  1  fhall  fuipend 
my  judgment.  The  affair  is  very  extraordinary. 

,  Schweidnitz  was  fuddenly  loft :  Colberg  made  a 
long  and  noble  defence.  Many  bold  and  vigorous 
attempts  were  made  to  ftirnifh  it  with  provifions  , 
but  the  prodigious  fuperiority’  of  the  Riifiians  ren¬ 
dered  them  all  abortive.  After  a  fiege  of  fix  nionths 
by  land  and  by  water  it  furrendered  to  the  enemies, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  winter  in  Pomemnin,  to 
acquire  a  footing  in  the  empire,  and  to  threaten  early 
and  vigorous  meafures  in  the  fpring.  Their  armies 
could  now  be  fupplied  with  all  necefiaries  by  fea,  and 
Stetin  alone  obftrudlcd  their  march  into  the  licait  ot 
Brandenburg. 

Soon  after  the  lofs  of  Schweidnitz  the  king  was 
obliged  to  approach  nearer  Breflau,  where  about  the 
beginning  of  December  he  cantoned  his  aimy  •,  wnile 

L°udohn  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  neigli- 

A  bourhooJ 
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V"  >  whicH 

was  o.rneu  lor  betray, ng  him  into  the  hands  of  the 

n  ;  .'^'r  f  Saxonv, 

'^‘.s  equally  uniucceibful.  ' 

events  of 

i:, ;:;  the  tramaaions  of  the 

fp^v  nin!  >’"‘',r  feventeen  hundred  and 

-^y-niiic  ;  uut  the  htuation  of  afftirs  at  that  i'unaure 
rendered  mod  of  the  belligerent  powers  xCm  N 
lukewarm  m  thcr  pacific  intentions.  As  an  accTn> 
rn.cdation  could  not  be  efieaed  on  the  footinc.  of 
equauty,  or  necefi,ty,  the  only  two  circumftance.s  in 
V  nth  It  IS  pi-uaicable,  all  hopes  of  terminatino-  the 

nr  !"^"tier  foon  vanifned;  and  k  was 

no.  till  thc^  beginning  of  the  prefent  year  that  the 

couru  of  PeterioLirgh,  Vienna,  Sweden  and  Poland 
iitgeti  by  tnc  impoitunities  of  France,  ameed  iointlv 
and  leverally  to  relume  the  negotiation,^  which  had 
been  at  that  period  lo  abruptly  laid  afide.  Our  am¬ 
bitious  antagonuc  cxiiaufced  by  enormous  expences 

head,  feemeo  at  ait  to  relent,  and  to  defire  peace  in 
yintfi-.  J  hat  there  might  be  the  lefs  doubt  of  her 
hnceiity,  tae  Sw^edes  were  given  to  underlland  that 
.  fituation  of  her  hnances  would  no  longer 

allow  her  to  aciiere  to  the  Itrift  letter  of  her  en^^ao-e- 
meats,  nor  to  furnilh  the  fiipulated  fubfidies.  °fhe 
other  membe.s  of  the  grand  alliance  could  not  with 
otcency  or  latcty  leiuie  their  concurrence,  when  they 
ouno  me  chief  neither  able  nor  willing  to  conceal  her 
iiecei;uics._  Puigibourg  was  therefore  chofen  as  the 
ilieatre  or  negotiation,  and  plenipotentiaries  were 

norrnnRrpfi  ^  ^ 


,.i  "••’‘‘■'d  pretenfions  of  the  parties  concerned, 
V.  nen  m  themieives  were  fufficiently  perplexed,  mio-lu 
no.  be  tinnectllarily  rendered  more  intricate,  it  was 
unanimoufiy  agreed  that  none  but  principals  and  their 

allies 
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allies  flioukl  be  admitted  to  the  congrefs.  And  as  the 
war  was  partly  German,  partly  American,  a  faithcr 
'reparation  of  interelfs  was  rcquilite,  if  tliey  would 
come  to  a  fpeedy  dccifion.  For  this  purpoie  France 
propofed,  as  a  proof  of  her  pacihc  difpofrtion,  that  the 
American  quarrel  fliould  be  adjufted  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Verfaillcs  prcvioufiy  to  the  diftufnon 
of  the  GeriTiiin  inceretts  at  Augfbourg.  Acco.  v.«ing  y 
Hans  Stanley  croffed  the  feas  with  a  cornmiflion  to 
negotiate  for  England,  while  Bufly  performed  the 
fame  office  for  France. 

Notwithilanding  all  thcfe  prudent  meaiures,  ic  was 
'vifiblethat  the  cltablifliment  of  peace  would  prove  a 
very  arduous  tailc,  both  fides  having  many  and  great 
difficulties  to  furmount.  The  unparalleled  fuccels  ot 
the  Britiffi  arms  had  elated  the  people  to  Rich  a  degree 
that  they  thought  it  unreaionable  to  make  any  conceR 
Rons  to  a  nation,  whofe  ambition  and  violence  they 
•had  always  found  to  correlpond  to  its  power.  1  he 
minifeer  therefore,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  in 
-making  exchanges  ot  conquered  places  to  faciiiiceany 
•of  the  objects,  on  which  the  people  had  fet  their  hearts, 
planned  the  expeditions  againft  the  winter  quarters  ot 
Brogho  in  TIefie,  and  againft  theiftand  of  Belleifle. 

On  the  other  liand  France  having  luftered  every  thf- 
after  in  the  war  faw  that,  if  ffie  would  make  the  leaft 
preccnfions  to  peace,  ffie  muft  accept  ot  very  moitify- 
ing  conditions.  I'he  Landgraviate  of  ileffie,  the 
county  of  Flanau,  and  tne  to\\n  of  Goitingen  were  all 
. the  conquefts,  which  flic  had  to  balance  the  e/-.tenrivc 
and  valuable  acquifitions  made  by  Fngland.  A  com¬ 
parative  view  of  thele  objects  did  not  wllow  hci  to  left 
•her  hopes  fo  entirely  on  peace  as  not  to  looic  out  for 
a  new  reiource  for  the  prolecution  of  the  war.  1  hx., 

•  Spaniards,  file  knew,  could  not  without  tnc  moft  Ic- 
rious  apprehenfions  fee  the  principal  brancii  of  tlie 
houfe  of  Bourbon  humbled  and  ftri{)t  of  its  r.meiican 
territories  ;  bccaufc  that  event  would  in  a  mannci  leave 

her  invaluable  colonies  at  the  mcicy  of  Britain,  and  an¬ 
nihilate 
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power,  that  could  af- 
tord  them  any  affiftance,  or  keep  the  balance  even. 

She  had  not  indeed  at  this  time  entirely  fucceeded  in 

Ae  Sacrifice,  which 

fte  Ibould  be  obliged  to  make,  would  enflame  the 

jealouly  of  Spam.  Thus  every  motion,  which  flte 
made  towards  peace,  was  in  cffedl  a  new  Hep  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  war.  At  London  fhe  talked  only  of  mode- 
ration  and  humanity,  while  at  Madrid  Ihe  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance  and  blood/lied. 

Though  there  were  even  at  this  time  ftrong  reafons 
for  fiifpeding  thefe  mftances  of  Gallick  faith,  yet  was 
It  not  imagined  that  Spain  could  be  perfuaded  to  ha- 
7.ard  the  immediate  lofs  of  her  colonies  and  treafure  in 
fupport  of  Prance  s  declining  caufe.  W  hat  rendered 
this  opinion  the  more  probable  was  that  the  French 
min.ftry  propofed,  as  a  plaufible  foundation  for  a 
treaty,  ‘  tlfat  certain  epochas  Iho-uld  be  fixed,  at 

which  the  two  crowns  were  to  remain  poffefled  of 

their  refpeaive  conquefts.” 

The  Englifli  minifter  did  not  chufe  to  afirertain  any 
determinate  epochas,  til!  France  agreed  that,  whatever 
the  fate  of  the  negotiation  at  Augfboiirg  might  prove, 

fi  yf  adjufted  between  the  two  crowns 

lould  be  finally  obligatory  and  conclufive,  and  Ihould 
■  ra  ratified  before  the  firft  of  Auguft.  He 

infifted  on  thefe  two' conditions  with  the  more  ri<>our 
became  he  faw  that  without  the  former  the  moft  pro^ 
miii^  appearances  might  after  much  pains  and  trouble 
vanilh  all  of  a  fudden,  and  that  without  the  latter  the 
blow,  which  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  Spain  he  medi¬ 
tated  againlt  its  flora,  would  be  fruflrated  by  the  late- 
nefs  of  the  feafon.  The  French  miniflers  for  very 
obvious  reafons  complained  of  the  one  as  contrary  to 
the  very  firft  bafisof  the  negotiation,  and  of  the  other 
as  too  fliort  a  fpace  of  time  for  the  difcufllon  and  final 
adjuftment  of  diflicult  and  momentous  objeifts,  which 
extended  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Havino-, 
however,  received  theconfentof  the  Houle  of  Auftrta 

upon 
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upon  condition  that  nothing  Ihould  be  ftipulated  to  its 
nreiudice,  (he  acceded  verbally,  though  not  very  ex- 
nlicitly,  to  the  terms  propofcd  j  and  waving  the  punc¬ 
tilio  of  honour,  tranlmitted  the  following  propofitions 

to  the  Britilh  court.  t?  1  j  11 

I.  France  (hall  cede  and  guaranty  to  England  all 

Canada,  upon  condition  that  the  free  exercife  of  the 
Roman  catholick  religion  be  permitted,  and  liberty 
be  Rranted  to  the  colonillsto  tranfport  themfelves  and 
their  effeds,  wherever  they  pleafe.  In  compenfanon 
for  this  ceiTion  France  (hall  be  entitled  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  fillion  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  (hall  have  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  the  nfhery  with  advantage. 

II.  Minorca  (hall  be  exchanged  for  Guadaloupe  and 
Mariegalante  ;  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  (hall  remain 
to  the  Caribbees,  their  original  pofTeffors:  St.  Lucia 
fhall  revert  to  France,  and  Tobago  fhall^c  confirmed 

to  England,  ^  n  i 

III  ""Gottingen,  HelTe  and  Hanau  fliall  be  evacu¬ 
ated  for  the  reftitution  of  Belleide,  and  of  Gorec,  or 

the  (ettlement  of  Senegal.  ,  c  .r  . 

IV.  The  treaty  between  Godecheu  and  baunaers 
Ihall  ferve  as  the  balis  of  accommodation  in  Afia. 

V.  The  armies  in  Germany  fhall  obferve  an  exact 
neutrality,  and  as  in  that  cafe  they  can  be  of  no  ferv'^e 
to  the  allies  of  the  two  contrading  powers,  ic  wil  be 
prudent  to  withdraw  them  •,  whenever  therefore  his  Bri- 
tarinick  majtfly  recalls  his  national  troops,  the  hrench 
king  fliall  order  home  double  that  number  of  his 

Vi.  England  (hall  give  France  a  full  equivalent  for 
all  the  capuires  made  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  firfl:  view  of  theie  heads 
that  France  no  longer  adhered  to  her  firfl  declaration  of 
confidering  the  adual  date  of  the  refpedive  conquefls 
as  the  bafis  of  the  negotiation.  In  America  fne  de¬ 
manded  Cajie  Breton  and  a  fhare  of  the  Fifliery  with¬ 
out  propoling  any  compenlation.  The 
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wiiich  flic  offered  for  our  conquefts  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
was  by  no  means  adequate.  They  were  fo  far  fupe- 
nour  in  value  to  Minorca  that  they  greatly  exceetled 
all  our  acquintions  in  America  ;  and  all  thofe,  who 
conluited  our  commercial  intereft  exclaimed  againft  re- 
Itormg  them.  In  the  third  article  a  full  equivalent  was 
propoled,  and  in  the  fifth  nothing  but  what  Teemed 
tair  and  realonable  was  affed.  But  the  fourth  and 
fixth  were  quite  abfurd  and  inadmi.ftible,  as  the  French 
were  quite  exterminated  out  of  India,  and  the  n'crht  of 
making  conquefts  takes  not  place  at  the  firft  det'lara- 
tion  of  war  but  at  the  firft  commencem.ent  of  hoftilities. 
When  a  nation  is  unjuftly  attacked,  file  has  a  natural 
Claim  to  inftant  retaliation.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous 
to  expedt  that  fhe  fhould  wait  for  the  formality  of  de¬ 
claring  war,  before  flie  began  to  do  herielf  juftice,  as 
It  would  be  to  imagine  that  a  man  attacked  by  an  af- 
lafim  ftiould  in  the  ftreets  proclaim  his  intentions  of  de- 
fenciing  himfelf,  before  he  drev/ iiis  fword.  And  if  a 
nation  has  a  right  of  making  conquefts,  fhe  muft  have 
an  equal  right  to  retain  and  confider  them  as  her  own. 

it  appears  therefore  from  thefe  exerbiranc  demands 
that  Prance  was  not  very  fincere  in  her  firft  propofal, 
^ind  tnar^iie  aimed  more  at  alarming  Spain  with  everv 
conceiiion,  which  fhe  made,  than  at  terminatinp-  the 
calamities  ot  Europe.  When  contrary  to  thi^  firll 
agreement,  whida  excluded  all  neiural  powers  from 
tl.e  treaty,  Bum  propofed  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  delivered  the  foregoing  articles  to  the  Britifla  mi- 
ihfte^  that  all  tne  objects  of  difpute  between  England 
and  Spain  fliould  be  finally  fettled  thro’  the  medtatioa 
or  fiance,  now  humblrd  and  almoft  proflrate  at  his 
feet,  he  could  no  longer  doubt  her  duplicity.  After 
the  Spanifli  miniifer  had  upon  requifition  avowed  this 
ftep  as  juftified  by  the  concurrence  or  his  court,  he  faw 
clearly  that  the  intrigues  of  France  had  fucceeded,  and 
that  his  fuccefs  in  the  negoiiation  muft  now  depend 
upon  his  own  firmnefs  and  magnanimity.  With  a 
Ipiric  and  dignity  peculiar  to  himfclf,  and  highly 

*  worthy 
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v'orthy  of  the  tninifter  of  Inch  ^  great  and  noble  nation, 
he  reiefted.the  interpofition  of  Trance  with  fcorn,  and 
prepared  an  anfwer  to  its  propofitions  in  a  ade,  whicii 
does  iionour  to  his  character.  As  he  had  now  little 
hopes  of  an  accommodation,  and  as  any  conceflions, 
which  he  might  make,  would  probably  ftamp  their  im- 
prefiion  on  any  I  titure  negotiation  relative  to  tne  ume 
fubjed,  he  was  extremely  rclerved  in  his  advances  to¬ 
wards  a  temperament.  .  .  ,  ,1  •„ 

He  agreed  to  receive  Canada,  but  with  all  its  ap¬ 
purtenances,  and  without  any  dimitations.  He  ex¬ 
cluded  the  French  from  the  river  St.  Laurcnre  and- 
C-’pe  Breton,  and  allowed  them  the  privilege  of  hln- 
incr  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  only  upon  conai- 
tiori  that  the  forfuicationsof  Dunkirk  fnould  be  demo- 
lilhed.  He  agreed  to  the  e.xchange  of  uuadaioupe 
and  Mariegalante,  and  to  the  partition  of  the  neutra 
idands  on  the  terms  propofed.  He  ablomtely  re  ulcd 
to  part  with  Senega!  or  Goree,  or  to  reftore  Belleifle 
but  upon  condition  that  all  the  hrcncli  conquefts  m 
Germany  fliould  be  without  exception  evacuated. 
The  treaty  between  Saunders  and  Godcheau  was  iIol 
admitted  as  a  proper  plan  of  pacification  ui  Afia.  1  he 
two  companies  were  left  to  Icttle  their  allaii^  in  tliat 
quarter.  The  German  neutrality  vyas  rejcacu  wita 
difdain  as  an  attempt  to  tarnilh  the  faith  and  honoim 
of  the  nation;  and  the  propolal  of  an  indemnification 
for  the  captures  was  treated  with  the  contempt,  v;n;.a 

itdelerved.  ^  i  • 

Thou<>h,  ever  after  the  ofneious  and  untimely  in- 

terpofitioli  of  Spain,  all  confidence  and  good  humour 
was  baniflied  from  the  treaty ;  yet  Ihll  papers  pa  ird 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  every  thing  kerned  10 
be  fettled  but  the  two  laft  articles.  Aoout  thcic  they 
could  never  agree,  b  ranee  obftinatcly  icnufeu  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  Fruifian  territories,  which  Hie  held  m  the 
name  of  the  Fmprefs  Queen  •,  and  England  couh 
hardly  explain  the  mode  or  quantity  ol*  the  auiitance, 
which  propofed  to  give  the  king  of  Prullia. 
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deed  this  is  not  fiu^rifing,  fince  they  muft  have  va¬ 
ried  according  to  his  neceffities,  if  we  would  not  lavifh 
our  trealiires  in  vain,  or  to  our  eternal  difcrace  fuffer 
our  ally  to  be  crulhcd.  France  was  equally  undeter- 
mined  how  fhe  Ihould  aflia  AuFria,  and  thought  her- 
lea  in  honour  bound  to  a6l  with  the  fame  fpirit  Both 
were  pofitive  in  adhering  to  their  fira  declaration  on 
die  laa  head.  Stanley  was  therefore  recalled,  and 
Bulfy  ioon  followed  his  example.  Some  hiRorians 
blame  Pitt  on  this  occafion  for  difcovering  too  aronf*" 
an  attachment  to  the  intereas  of  our  allies,  and  for  de° 
fending  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  afts  of  piracy. 
But  It  mua  be  confefled  that  the  fouls  of  men,  who 
won  d  counfel  the  dcfertion  of  our  allies,’  are  as  ill  qua- 
iihed  forjudging  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  nation, 
as  they  are  for  deciding  the  rights  of  war  and  peace.  ’ 
A  propofal  coming  from  a  friend  through  the 
channel  of  an  enemy  was  fo  unprecedented,  and  bore 
iuch  a  partial  and  hoftile  afpeCt  that  the  dignity  and 
lafety  of  England  demanded  an  immediate,  full  and 
latisfaftory  explanation.  1  he  miniftcr  was  of  too  re- 
foliite  and  decifive  a  temper  to  negleft  fo  nece/Tary  a 
mealure.  The  anfwer  to  his  reprefentations  fhowed 
plainly  tnat  Spain,  as  a  party,  had  been  regularly  ap¬ 
prized  of  every  flep  towards  a  pacification  ;  that  her 
judgment  v/as  appealed  to  on  every  point,  and  that 
her  authority  was  at  laft  employed  in  order  to  intimi¬ 
date  Britain  into  the  terms  of  France.  Pitt  feeing  fuch 
a  perfeft  union  of  affedlions,  interefts  and  councils  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  thought  the  intentions  of  Spain 
no  longer  equivocal,  and  that  a  war  with  her  was  ine¬ 
vitable.  Since  flie  evaded  a  direft  and  categorical 
anfv/er,  when  flie  was  prefied  to  declare  whether  flie 
w'ould  join  our  enemies,  he  fiiid  that  we  ought  to  take 
her  evafions  for  an  exprefs  declaration  of  war.  If  fhe 
temporifed,  and  delayed  hoftilities,  it  was  only  to  be' 
the  better  prepared,  and  to  give  the  more  fure  and  ef- 
feftual  blow.  Her  reafons  for  being  dilatory  were 
the  very  motives,  which  fhoukl  impel  us  to  immediate 

ad  ion. 
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aftlon.  To  this  prudent  condud:  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  we  owed  much  of  our  fuccefs.  Why  fhould 
not  the  fame  policy  be  equally  beneficial  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  ?  To  carry  on  our  operations  with  vigour  we 
need  only  continue  our  preient  efforts.  No  new  ar¬ 
mament  is  neceffary.  And  if  any  war  provides  its  own 
refources,  it  muff:  be  a  war  with  Spain.  Her  flota  is 
not  yet  arrived  ;  the  capture  of  it  will  greatly  add  to 
our  ftrength,  and  entirely  difable  our  antagoniffs. 

When  her  treafures  are  once  fafe  in  her  ports,  fhe  will 
foon  alter  her  tone.  Apprehenfive  of  this  flratagem  I 
infifted  from  the  beginning  upon  the  final  figning  of 
the  preliminaries,  before  the  feafon  for  ffriking  this 
blow  was  paft.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  prefs  hard 
upon  our  enemies,  whether  fecrct  or  declared,  and  to 
allow  them  not  a  Angle  moment  for  recolledion.  Had 
we  not  treated  the  Dutch  in  this  fummary  and  dtcifive 
manner,  they  might  have  ere  now  become  formidable- 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  irrefolution  and  timidity  ; 
words,  which  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  war. 

This  meafure  v/e  owe  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation, 
which  admits  not  of  infults  unpunifhed  :  this  meafure 
we  owe  as  a  lefibn  to  Spain  and  to  every  other  power, 
how  they  prefume  to  didate  in  our  affairs,  and  to  in¬ 
termeddle  with  a  menacing  mediation,  and  an  oifici- 
oufnefs  as  infidious  as  it  is  audacious. 

The  advice  of  the  miniffer,  which  was  fraught  with 
equal  wifdom  and  fpirit,  was  over-ruled  through  the 
Ihort-fightednefs,  timidity  and  envy  of  his  collegues. 

As  he  had  acquired,  fo  he  preferved,  his  feat  in  the 
cabinet  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  ff  ooped  to  no 
mean  condefcenfions  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  fo- 
vereign,  nor  ufed  any  corrupt  arcs  to  fecure  the  fnf- 
frages  of  the  national  reprefentatives.  l*le  relied  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  reditude  of  his  meafures  for  the  pubiick 
approbacign,  and  on  that  bafis  he  ieemed  defirous  that 
his  power  ffiould  reff.  As  all  his  plans  fucceeded  ;  as 
he  railed  the  nation  from  the  loweft  abyls  of  del  pair  to 
the  highefl:  pitch  of  glory,  that  it  had  ever  known,  no 

wonder. 
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^vo^dcr,  if  he  was  refpcaed  and  even  idolized  by  the 
people.  The  unlin-iired,  but  juft,  conadence,  which 
they  repoled  in  his  wifdom  and  integrity,  gave  fuch  a 
weignt  to  his  opinion  that  as  long  as  oup affairs  re¬ 
mained  doubtfui,  it  fwayed  the  lenate  and  council 
knout  controul.  Kings  and  their  minions  cannot 
eah.y  endure  imh  virtue  near  them.  No  loonet  had 
lie  lully  rertored  our  affkirs,  and  ekabliibed  them'  on 
a  loiid  founaation,  than  Ichemes  were  laid  to  juftle 
him  out  ot  power.  Finding  that  his  fuperiour  talents 
iat  iH  Ionic  mealure  annihilated  their  authority,  they 
loLight  every  opportunity  cfdcflroying  his  credit,  and 
eiediing  their  own  greatnefs  on  his  iall.  I'he  prelent 
queilion,  they  faw,  was  delicate,  and  fufceptiole  of 
much  debate.  I’heir  prejudices  agaiivil  the  minifter 
beilowcd  ffrength  on  every  objection  to  his  fchenie, 
and  made  arguments,  winch  were  only  plaufible, 
appear  irrefragable  in  their  eyes. 

'  rhough  they  had  concurred  in  a  fimilar  meafure 
againfe  h  ranee,  they  now  pretended  that  it  Hiockcd 
their  ideas  of  the  lav/  of  nations.  Spain,  faid  they, 
has  certainly  taken  a  very  extraordinary  and  unjuffi- 
fiable  ftep  :  yet  a  fpiiited  remonftrance  may  perhaps 
induce  her  to  relinquiib  that  dangerous  connedion, 
into  which  fiie  has  probably  been  unwarily  betrayed. 

1  liough  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  theaffertion 
of  our  juft  rights  by  the  menaces  of  any  power,  ftiil 
we  ought  to  admit,  and  even  todefire  an  explanation, 
lo  fliun  war  on  a  juft  occahon  is  cov/ardice,  to  pro¬ 
voke  or  court  it  madnefs  ;  efpecialJy  with  Spain,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  policy  or  both  nations 
didating  paeixhe  mealures.  1  his  ciehre  of  adding  war  ' 
to  war  and  enemy  to  enemy,  while  our  hands  are  al¬ 
ready  fuller  than  they  can  hold,  wTile  all  our  powers 
are  ftraincd  to  their  higheft  pitch,  is  counting  too  much 
upon  the  national  ftrength,  which,  however  great,  has 
its  limits.  While  you  call  ior  new  enemies,  there  is 
no  mention  ot  new  allies,  nor  of  any  other  frelk  re- 
fource.  Are  we  able  to  contend  widi  all  the  world  ? 

If 
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if  we  plunge  precipinirely  into  tliis  war  upon  no  better, 
ho  more  oftenbble grounds,  a’l  Europe  will  be  alarmed, 
und  we-cannot  poflibly  derive  any  advantage  from  an¬ 
ticipating  Spain,  which  will  not  be  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  jealoufy  and  terror,  which  it  will 

hecelTarlly  create  in  cvcrv  nation  around  us.  As  to  the 

¥  ¥ 

ieizure  ot  the  flota,  it  is  too  precarious  an  operation  to 
be  depended  upon  *,  at  this  Very  moment  it  may  be 
fafely  arrived  in  harbour*,  and,  if  we  could  fuccced 
in  feizing  it,  we  might  perform  a  fervice  neither  very 
agreeable  to  the  neutral  nations’  nor  advantageous  to 
our  own  commerce.  If  Spain  blind  to  her  true  in* 
terefl:  and  mdled  by  French  councils  fhould  after  re^ 
iterated  leinonftrances  refufe  ail  realbnable fatisfaftion, 
and  evidently  join  with  our  enemy,  it  will  then  and 
not  till  then  be  time  to  declare  war;  when  all  the 
neighbouring  and  im partial  .powers  are  convinced 
that  we  adt  with  as  much  temper  as  refolution. 
Thus,  when  every  thinking  man  at  home  is  latisfied 
that  he  is  not  precipitated  into  the  hazards  and  ex- 
pences  of  war  out.  of  chimerical  heroifm  but  from 
inevitable  necefiity,  the  whole  nation  will  chearfully 
fupport  minifters,  who  depend  upon  its  flrcngth,  but 
dread  to  exert  it  wantonly,  or  unjuftly. 

d'hefe  arguments  v/oiild  have  had  feme  weight, 
were  it  noc'manifefl  to  every  rational,  unbiaiTed  man, 
that  Spain  had  fufHciently  declared  what  part  (he  in¬ 
tended  to  take,  or  rather  had  already  taken.  Pitt 
fenfible  of  this  truth  and  roufed  by  oppofuion  de¬ 
clared  that,,  if  they  let  flip. this  opportunity  of  hum¬ 
bling  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon,  it  miglic  never  be 
recovered,  and  that,  if  his  advice  was  not  taken  in 
this  particular,  he  was  determined  to  make  this  the 
laft  time  that  he  fliould  fit  in  the  council.  I  thank; 
faici  he,  the  miniflers  of  the  late  king  for  their  fupport. 
But  as  I  v/as  called  to  the  miniftry  by  die  vpice  of  the 
people,  I  confidcr  rnyfeif  accountable  to  them'  for  my 
condnft  ;  and  I  do  not  chufe  to  remain  longer  in  a 
firuarion,  which  makes  me  refponfible  for  meafures, 
which  1  ar.n  no  longer  allowed  to  guixie. 
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THefc  words,  which  implied  a  cenllire  of  the  pre-' 
icnt  miniilers,  and  a  greater  dctcrence  to  the  people 
than  a  court  is  willing  to  encourage,  drew  from  earl 
Granville,  the  prehdent,  a  reply,  which  was  fuller  of 
Iiaugluinds  and  alperity  than  of  judice  or  knowledge 
of  rhe  conflitution.  l  ie  meant  it  as  incenfe  to  the 
fovereign,  and  a  laerhke  at  the  flirine  of  his  minider. 

On  the  loliowing  day  Pitt  rcfigned  the  feals.  The 
young  king  having  embraced  the  opinion  of  the 
other  counlellors  did  not  requeft  him  to  refume  them,, 
but  juftered  this  great  man  to  retire  from  the  public 
lervice,  as  it  he  had  been  an  ordinary  perfon.  This, 
we  hope,  was  more  owing  to  a  lenle  ot  dignity  tharr 
to  a  want  ot  feeling.  As  if  a  regular  plan  had  been? 
previouily  lormed  to  ruin  his  credit  v^^ith  the  people, 
he  was  lurprifed  into  the  acceptance  of  a  penfion  for 
three  lives,  a  title  being  confer  red  on  his  lady  and  her 
iflue.  If  after  this  mark  of  the  king’s  favour  he 
Ihould  dill  engage  in  oppofition,  it  was  hoped  by  his 
rivals,  that  he  could  not  efcape  the  imputation  of  the 
blacked  ingratitude.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  fup- 
ported  an  adminidration,  which  he  had  renounced,  be- 
caufe  he  dil approved  of  their  meafures,  or,  even  if 
he  continued  neuter,  they  imagined  that  the  giddy 
multitude  would  condrue  his  concurrence  or  acquk 
efcence  into  a  bargain  for  abandoning  their  caufe,  the 
penfion  and  title  being  the  valuable  eonfiderations. 

"J  his  fcheme,  no  lefs  artful  than  infidious,  was'  not 
without  effebl*  The  people  began  to  fiifpecl  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  intered.  Knowing  by  experience 
that  the  peers  are  not  the  mod  friendly  to  their  caufe 
they  could  not  without  jealoufy  fee  him  preparing  to 
leave  them,  and  to  exchange  for  a  peerage  the  mod 
honourable  ot  all  didindions,  the  title  of  the  Great 
Commoner,  by  which  he  w^as  univerfally  known. 
Yet  notwithdanding  the  umbrage  occafioned  by  this 
circumdance,  notwithdanding  all  the  arts^  iidd.  to 
vilify  his  characler,  to  ridicule  his  talentS',  and  to  de¬ 
preciate  his  fervices,.  the  great  corporations  apprehen- 
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five  that  his  difmiirion  would  revive  the  drooping 
liopes  of  our  enemies,  and  that  we  would  relapfe  into 
that  (fate  of  infignificance  and  contempt,  from  which 
we  had  been  relcued  by  his  wildom  and  vigour,  be¬ 
gan  to  fee  on  foot  addrelies,  relblutions  and  inilruc- 
tions.  But  their  progrefs  was  flow  and  languid. 
His  popularity  was  no  longer  that  impetuous  torrent, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  bore  down  every 
obilacle,  and  obliged  the  king  and  his  minifters  to 
truckle.  His  lewards  and  honours  were  oppofed  as 
mounds  to  its  violence^  and  the  ftate  of  our  affairs 
was  not  fo  prefling  nor  dangerous.  Happy  it  had 
been  for  his  country,  and  honourable  to  himfelf,  had 
he  forefeen  the  fnare,  which  was  laid  for  him,  and 
trufled  to  the  fpont ancons  generofity  of  the  nation  for 
rewarding  hi^  merit.  We  might  Bill  have  been  a 
triumphant  and  undivided  people. 

As  the  fagacious  Pitt  forefaw,  the  Spanidi  court 
continued  to  amufe  our  ambaffidor  and  miniilry  with 
fiiuffling  evafive  anfvv.ers,  till  all  the  expefted  treafur^ 
arrived  i'rom  the  Weft-Indies,  and  then  threw  off  the 
mafk  without  hefitation,  having  hardly  any  better 
reafon  to  alledge  for  their  hollile  intentions  than  that 
they  had  not  been  treated  with  due  refpebt  by  Pitt, 
againft  whom  they  feemed  to  declare  war,  as  much  as 
againft  England.  Nothing  in  nature  could  be  more 
honourable  for  him  than  the  antipathy,  which  our 
inveterate  enemies  bore  him,  and  the  efforts,  whicli 
they  made  to  deftroy  his  reputation.  It  is  our  great 
misfortune  that  his  fucceffors  in  power  did  not  incur 
the  fume  odium. 

BUTE’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

•}  ^ 

«•  4 

1  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  new  parliament 
being  opened  at  Weftminftcr,  the  houfe  of  commons 
chole  with  his  majefty’s  approbation  Sir  John  Cult 
for  their  fpeaker.  'Ihough  this  gentleman  had  never 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  talents,  yet  as  he  knew 
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the  forms  of  tlie  lioufe,  and  was  rcfpcdled  for  his  mo'- 
deration  and  juppofed  [Mobity,  no  obje6lion  to  his^ 
appointment  was  Itartcd  by  the  public.  The  king’s? 
ipcech  iurniflies  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  it 
was  echoed  back  almort  word  for  word  by  the  com¬ 
mons  through  minilleriaj  diredion.  Before  any  en¬ 
quiry  was  made  into  public  grievances,  they  proceeded, 
like  loyal  lubjeds,  to  make  provifion  for  the  queen  in 
cale  ot  Ids  majeftyks  deceale.  SliC  was  allowed  a 
jointure  ot  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  with  So- 
rnerlet-houfe,  and  the  lodge  at  Richmond  old  Park  fo? 
her  town  and  country  refidence.  When  the  aft 
paired,-  her  majefty,  who  fat  on  a  chair  of  date  at  the 
king’s  right  hand,  rofe  up,  and  made  her  obeifance  to 
th.e  idng,  not  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as  if 
it  was  he,  not  the  nation,  who  beftowed  upon  her  this 
liberal  grant.  But  fhe  v/as  not  fo  very  blameabler 
our  kings  have  always  alfcfted  independence  in  pecu¬ 
niary  matters,  and  would  have  whatever  is  fettled  upon-' 
them  confidered  as  their  right,  and  not  a  favour. 
The  firft  magiPerates  of  Rome,  bowed  their  fafees  to 
the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fuperi- 
ority.  England  has  not  yet  reached  that  pitch  of  free¬ 
dom.  1  he  fovereign  is  thanked  by  the  receivers  of 
their  bounty,  as  if  he  were  the  only  proprietor.  They 
kill  wear  this  badge  of  their  ancient  fiavery.  If 
they  enjoy  liberty,  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  they  en¬ 
joy  it  under  the  mafic  of  defpotifm.  v  The  very  lan¬ 
guage  ufed  by  the  prince  on  all  public  occafions  muft 
naturally  fwell  him  with  extravagant  ideas  of  his  own- 
power,  and  make  him  insagine  that-  his  authority  is 
uncontroLilable.  The  humiliating  forms  of  the  old 
Norman  tyranny  dill  prevail  in  every  tranfaftion, 
which  requires  his  concurrence.  Would  not  our  pa¬ 
triots  do  well  to  confider  whether  this  circiimdanee 
lias  not  a  necePfary  tendency  to  make  us  reJapfe  into 
our  former  abjedi:  condition 

flaving  fettled  this  point  tliey  proceeded  to  the  re- 
oi  the  tompulfive  ciaufe  in  the  aft  of  ialolycnry,^ 

which 
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Tvhich  had  been  the  caufe  of  fo  much  murmur  and 
^hfcontent.  The  plundering  war,  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  Weftphalia,  had  produced  no  fignal  ad¬ 
vantage  on  either  fide  :  but  it  had  impoverilhed  the 
country  to  inch  a  degree  that  it  was  no  eafy  mattei  to 
procure  fubfillence  for  the  armies.  Our  troops  par¬ 
ticularly  were  to  ill  provided  with  winter*c|uarters  and 
necefiTaries  that  their  complaints  reached  England, 
^nd  begot  an  encjuiry  into  the  expediency  of  conti¬ 
nuing  the  German  war.  The  minifiry  entered  hear¬ 
tily  into  the  debate,  as  it  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  difcuffing  the  late  minlfter’s  conduft,  and  of  load- 
incr  it  with  all  the  odium,  of  which  it  was  fufceptible. 
“  We  are  now,  faid  they,  purfuing  a  plan,  which 
in  the  end  rob  us  of  all  the  advantages, 
“’which  we  gained  during  the  fiiort  period  that  we 
“  followed  a  fyflem  more  national,  more  fuitable  to 
our  circumfiarices.  Germany,  that  gulph,  which 
“  annually  fwallows  up  five  millions  of  our  money, 
“  will  at  length  drain  our  exch^ucr  to  fuch  a  degree 
“  that  we  fhali  be  glad  to  buy  peace  by  the  rellituci  )i\ 
“  of  all  our  conquefts.  It  is  needlefs  to  enttr  into 
“  that  long  and  vainly  agitated  queftion,  \Vhether 
“  we  ought  at  any  time  to  interfere  in  tlie  differences 
“  of  the  continental  powers?  this  difquifitlon  is  fo- 
“  reign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  ;  becauie  it  is  of  too 
“  vague  and  general  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  prccife 
“  determination.  It  may,  however,  be  affertcd  with- 
out  raflncfs  that  we  cannot  confiftently  with  com- 
mon  prudence  encounter  t  lance  on  her  owm  element 
“  without  a  concurrence  of  the  other  great  Hates. 
“  This  was  the  maxim  of  the  great  king  William  ; 

at  the  head  of  fuch  a  confederacy  he  made  the  molt 
“  auguft  appearance,  of  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
“  pable  :  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  confederacy  Marl- 
“  borough  humbled  the  pride  of  our  rivals,  and  re- 
dticed  them  to  their  ancient  limits.  1  his  point, 
“  however,  was  not  gained  without  difliculcy,  with- 
out  a  violent  ftruggle.  How  can  wc  expeft  co 
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fiicceed  againft  fo  formidable  a  power,  when  w^e  are 
not  only  unafilfted,  but  oppolcd  by  the  greatefl:  of 
‘‘  thofe  nations,  with  whom  we  were  at  that  jundiire 
combined  ?  Such  an  attempt  can  never  be  juflified 
by  a  comparative  view  of  the-  ftrengtl),  wealth  and 
popiiloufnefs  of  the  two  v^ontending  nations. 

As  if  France  die)  not  from  thefe  circumftanc'b 
enji^y  advantages  enough  over  us,  we  pitched  for 
the  feene  of  adtion  on  Germany,  the  very  fpot, 
which,  had  file  Iter  option,  fhe  muft  have  preferred 
to  all  others.  For  wdtere  elfe  could  Hie  fo  eafily 
“  furnini  her  troops  whth  provifions  and  recruits  ? 

where  elfe  could  flie  enjoy  the  benefit  of  feeing  the, 
‘‘  public  money  return  into  her  own  bofom  ?  is  fhe 
repulfed  ?  her  repulfe  biings  the  army  nearer  to 
her  own  frontiers,  where  they  are  fupported ’and 
reinforced  with  iVill  more  facility  and  leis  expence. 
Is  the  war  carried  into  the  heart  of  her  territories  ? 
“  the  lame  arguments  recur  with  a  double  force,  and 
Hiew  that  it  is  imp  )fiible  for  the  allied  army  to 
gain  any  decifive  advantage  on  the  German  fron- 
‘‘  tiers  of  France.  But  there  is  no  probability  that 
this  event  will  take  place.  By  her  addrefs  and  our 
mifmanagement  the  fwords  of  Germany  are  turned 
“  againft  itfelf :  that  vaft  and  populous  country, 
which  has  alw^avs  been  the  ftrongal;  bulwark  acrainll 
“  her  domineering  ambition,  is  from  one  end  to  the 
other  laid  wafte  and  defolate.  We,  whofe  intereft 
it  is  to  bring  the  whole  body  firm  and  compabb 
againfl:  the  common  enemies,  co-operate  with  our 
blood  and  treafure  to  complete  its  difunion,  and 
diflrablion  •,  while  they  fatten  on  its  fpoils,  and  re- 
lieve  their  ncceffirie’^^  by  its  miferies.  To  the  En^ 
glifh  every  circumfiance  is  unfavourable  in  this 
theatre.  Defeats  Vv^ill  be  attended  with  their  ufual 
bad  confequences ;  and  vibtories  will  only  carry 
them  farther  off'  from  their  refourc'.’s.  Every  ftep,^ 
w'hich  they  advance  towards  the  conqueft  of  France, 
\vili  render  the  conveyance  of  niovilion,  arnmuni- 
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lion, -artillery,  and  the  other  infinite  incumbrances 
oGa  numerous  army  more  difficult  and  expenfive, 

^‘-fr  iffDOt  totally  imprafticabie. 

»  Nor  is  this  mere  Speculation  :  the  events  which 
Vucceeded  the  battle  of  Crevelt,  have  proved  our 
realoning  to  be  tounded  on  fa<ff*  biom  the  dd** 

-»  ficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftance  rather  than  from 
the  iuperiority  ot  the  enemy  the  vitlonous  artny 
was  forced  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  and  to  carry  back 
into  the  heart  of  Wedphalia  the  war,  with  which 
it  had  threatened  the  fugitive  French.  1  hus  vic- 
tory  icfelf  cannot  according  to  our  prefent  plan 
“  work  out  our  falvation:  fuccels  lerves  only  to  ac- 

‘‘  cumulate  our  difirefies. 

I'he  lofs  of  her  navy  has  enabled  France  to  con- 
traft  her  expences  :  ours  continue  the  lame*,  and, 
that  they  may  never  end,  Ihe  endeavours  to  en- 
tangle  us  inextricably  in  the  toils  ot  German  con- 
•“*  nedions.  The  prolongation  of  war  in  this  quar- 
ter  is  as  advantageous  to  her  as  it  is  ruinous  to  us  : 

“•  on  her  fide  it  requires  little  more  than  what  her 
peace  efiabliffimenc  is  able  to  furnifli;  on  our  fine 
the  whole  charge  is  extraordinary  :  it  lives  and  dies 
“  vdth  the  war.  ^hall  we  then  lavifia  our  trealures, 
as  it  they  had  no  end,  on  Hanoverians  and  Hef- 
“  fians;  allies,  who,  if  they  meric  that  name,  ferve 
only  to  protradl  the  feeble  elTorts  of  a  fyfiem,  in 
which  nothing  can  fo  efFedlually  contribute  to  our 
fafety  as  an  early  and  total  defeat  ? 

‘‘  But  this  alliance,  burdenfome  and  unavailing  as 
‘‘  it  is,  does  not  half  fo  much  expolc  the  ignorance 
“  of  our  former  negotiators  as  the  treaty  made  witu 
“  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to  whom  wt  pay  rather  a  tii- 
‘‘  bute  than  a  fubfidy  *,  fince  he  is  lo  far  from  being 
able  to  make  us  any  fuitable  return,  that  he  is  hard- 
ly  capable  of  refifting  his  own  immediate  enemies. 
Condantly  verging  on  ruin  he  can  compenlate  tl\e 
charges,  which  we  bear  for  his  lake,  neither  witit 
-  real  nor  fnewy  advantages.  Becaufe  he  feems 
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‘‘  doomed  to  deftrudion,  muft  we  voluntarily  ftare 
his  fate  f  IS  there  any  juft  foundation  for  the  par- 
tia.ity,  which  we  difcover  for  this  monarch  ?  has 
he  ever  (liewn  any  ftrong  attachment,  any  predi- 
ledion  for  Grcat-Britain  ?  or  is  he  renowned  for 
inviolable  faith  ?  On  the  cor.rrary  he  has  been  hi- 
“  therto  chiefly  known  to  us  by'injuries,  hoflilities, 
“  adherence  to  our  enemies,  and  a  difregard  of  every 
^  tie  but  his  own  intereft.  But  he  muft,  forfooth, 
be  confidered  as  the  great  protector  of  the  re- 
‘‘  ronned  religion.'  Be  it  fo ;  while  his  writings 
reftuy  how  little  he  values  any  religion,,  and  his 
.  actions  prove  what  mifcliiefs  he  has  done  to  that 
•  particular  Ipecies  of  it,  which  he  is  faid  to  defend 
“  He  invaded  and  cruelly  oppreffed  Saxony,  a  pro- 
ceirant  country,  where  he  found  the  people  ex¬ 
empted  from  any  moleftation  on  account  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Even  among  the  Catholicks  perfecution 
had  loft  much  of  its  edge,  when  he  revived  its 

forcing  the  popilh  powers  into 
r  • t  ®ore  calamities  upon  the 

ii  ‘l'''  .  1  rotellants  than  they  had  ever  experienced 

ounng  the  utmoft  rancour  of  a  holy  war. 

'u  propole  to  fecure  by  all 

thele  burdenfome  alliances,  by  all  our  mighty  .ar- 

^  maments,  all  our  enormous  difburfements A 
p..  .ry  G..rman  eleccor.tte,  which,  were  it  expofed 
“  to  public  aubtion,  would  not  fell  for  one  fifth  of 
J  the  liim,  that  has  been  expended  in  its  defence? 

II  ■  purfuing  this  ruinous  fyflem, 

J  inltead  of  engaging  France"  on  her  ftrong  fide, 
gone  on  in  attacking  and  vanqui.fiiing  her  colonies, 
we  might  without  exhaufting  our  own  ftrenath 
have  gradually  wafted  away  her  t’rincipal  refources 
■  and  rendered  her  as^  incapable  of  continuing  the 
war  as  we  muft  foon  become  according  to  our  pre- 
lent  p.an.  ^Had  w-e  not  ofiicioufly  interpoled  in 
T-^arrels,  the  conti.nenral  powers  would  have 
atCCLdccl  UiOic  to  their  own  intereits  and  better  de- 

•  fended 
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fended  their  rights.  But;  ifithey  v/iii  be.-blind 
^  enough  not  to  (tir  in  their  own  caufe,  let  the  French 
enter,^ let  them  conquer,  kt  them  poilefs  Hanover  : 

M  ^^.;it;C2.nnot  be  expoled  to  greater  mileiies  than  thole 
it'^^  engendered  by  the  prelent  war.  Let  us  not  exhaulb 
* Vc  ourklves  fruitlefsly  iif  its*  defence  :  the  poffellion  of 
•  the  French  colonies  will,  befides  the  fecurity  of  our 
7“  own  juil  claims,  enable  us  to  rellore  it  to  the  lawful 
fovert^ign,  and  perhaps  to  procure  lome  inuemniii- 
cation  for-what  ic  may  fufifer  in  our  quairel. 

Such  was  the  lubllance.  of  the  fpeeches  againd  the 
continuation  of  the  German  war.  i  hofe,  who  em¬ 
braced  .the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queltion  were  at  no 
lofs  for  a  reply.  Your  fpeeches,  faid  they, 
abound  more  in  declamation  than  argument : 
your  reafonlngs  are  more  ipecious  than  lolid.  ^  ou 
triumph  gready  in  difplaying  the  enormous  ex- 
pence,  to  which  v/e  have  biren  expofed  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  war  ?  But  when  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  war,  that  was  not  expenlivc  ^  If^  the  prefent 
has  been  more  chargeable  than  any,  in  which  we 
♦Ly/ere  ever  engaged,  the  expence  has  been  incurred 
to  o’ood  purpole  *,  our  iuccefies  are  proportioned  to 
our  difburlements :  no  period  of  our  hillory  can 
equal  the  advantages,  which  mull  accrue  to  the 
“  iOand  from  the  glorious  exploits  of  its  armies* 
“  Have  you  Ibewn  that  France’s  difivarfements  have 
not  been  equally  large,  equally  ruinous.*’  Has  (he 
borrowed  lefs  money,  or  at  lower  intered  ?  I'he  rc- 
verfe  is  true.  And  what  has  die  gained  by  all  thefe 
“  efforts?  I'he  ruin  of  licr  trade,  the  deftruftion  of 
her  marine,  the  lois  of  her  colonies,  and  public 
bankruptcy. 

But  thefe  circumdances  have  enabled  her  to 
contract  her  expenccs  ?  If  you  had  laid  that  they 
have  obliged  htr  to  take  that  meafure  *,  while  they 

have  aiiamenred  the  revenues  of  Lngland,  and  put 

# 

it  in  her  power  to  extend  her  plan  ol  operations, 
you  would  have  fpoke  lenic  and  truth.  But  if 
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you  muft  have  our  annua!  difburfemencs  diniinifh- 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  unavoidable  diminution, 
v\hich  has  taken  place  in  France,  what  hinders  us  to 
lednce  our  naval  armaments?  If  Spain  be  fo  pa¬ 
cifically  inclined,  as  you  infinuate,  the  fame  fleet  is 
not  rtow'  neceflary,  that  was  requifite  to  deftroy  the 
French  marine?  One  much  fmaller  will  keep  it 
within  its  prefent  narrow  limits. 

T  hefe  advantages  we  could  not  have  fa  eafily 
acquiied,  if  our  rival  had  not  embarked  in  the 
German  war ;  which  has  diverted  her  attention 
from  the  j)rotc(fl;i()n  ot  her  trade :  eagerly  grafpino* 
at  two  grand  objeds  fhe  has  miffed  both  :  for  k 
mud  be  confefled  that,  if  we  confider  the  force, 
which  Ike  brought  into  the  field,  her  fiiccefs  in 
Weftphalia  has  not  been  more  brilliant  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Whence  is  this,  if  fhe 
be  fo  unconquerable  in  that  quarter  ?  Does  it  arife 
from  a  thorough  conviffion  that  a  final  and  fpeedy 
conqueft  ot  Hanover  would  be  advantageous  to 
us,  and  injurious  to  her  in  tore  ft  ?  Sucira  fuppo- 
fition  is  worthy  of  thole,  who  not  only  infinuate, 
but  openly  declare  that  the  total  lofs  of  her  trade 
will  be  the  lalvation  of  France,  and  that  England 
'Will  be  ruined  by  her  vidiories.  Was  ever  a  nation 
counlelled  before  to  give  up  an  extenfi^^e  and  not 
unpleafant  country,  which  furnifhes  fifty  thoufand 
hardy  veterans,  to  its  natural,  its  inveterate  foe? 
It  has  ‘perhaps  coft  us  more  than  its  intrinfic  worth. 
Wnar  tlien?  The  ftruggle  is  not  fo  much  for 
ITanavcr  ns  for  empire,  nnd  yet  the  prize  is  not 
fo.cier[)k'able  as  you  would  reprefent  it :  the  eager- 
nels  of  France  to  obtain  it  is  an  undeniable  proof. 
1  he  queftion  is  wliofe  finances  will  hold  out 
longeft  ;  if  ours  do,  we  muft  give  the  law.  ITat 
they  wili  is  a  very  probable  circumftance ;  for 
every  thing  is  in  our  favour.  Our  trade  is  fiourifti- 
ing,  our  c'-edit  high,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of 


beating  the  enemy. 


In  every  one  of  chefe  articles 

‘‘  France 
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««  France  is  found  wanting;  and  her  refources  are 
likely  to  diminifli  as  ours  increafe. 
n  ‘‘  What  then  fliould  deter  us  from  continuing  the 
war?  The  confiderauon,  I  fui)pole,  of  her  great 
power,  and  of  the  long  and  vigorous  ftruggle, 
which  n^e  maintained  at'  the  beginning  of  ahis 
century  againft  the  grand  confederacy^  1  his  is  the 
very  circumlfance,  which  turns  the  balance  on  our 
fide,  and  diftatcs  the  prolongation  of  hoftilities. 
The  efforts,  which  fhe  made  at  that  jundure,  ex- 
hauffed  her  llrength  to  fuch  a  degree  that  ihe  has 
never  yet  perfectly  recovered.  Ihe  la(f  war  con- 
tributed  to  her  decay ;  and  the  prefenc  has  in  a 
great  meafure  finiflicd  what  it  began.  Let  us  there- 
fore  fall  on,  and  prefs  her,  while  her  rpirits  are 
funk,  while  her  hands  are  nervelels.  T  his  is  the 
time  for  humbling  the  houie  of  Bourbon,  and 
checking  for  ever  that  ambitious  fpirit,  whiclr 
‘‘  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  vainly  aiming  at  univcrlal 
‘‘  empire.  The  Uiccefs  which  our  arms  alone,  un- 
aflilled,  have  had  againft  her,  is  a  lufficient  proof 
that  w'e  are  an  over- match  for  all  her  power.  It  is 
‘‘  ridiculous  to  go  back  half  a  century  in  order  to 
form  a  comparifon  between  the  two  nations  :  the 
‘‘  preient  time  is  the  only  juft  criterion,  by  which  we 
can  judge;  and  here  we  have  manifeftly  the  ad- 
vantage.  Shall  v/e  then  turn  our  backs  upon  for- 
tune,  who  comes  imiling  forward  to  take  us  by  the 
hand,  and  to  lead  us  to  vidories,  riches  and  tri- 
umphs  ?  Shall  we  not  reap  tlie  golden  harvelf* 
which  fhe  offers  to  our  fickles,  bccaule  it  is  at- 
tended  with  lome  labour  and  expence  ?  i  his  is  the 


fluegard’s  pretence. 

h  the  king  of  iVLifTia  has  been  a  heavy  burden 
u'  on  us,  France  has  found  Auftria  and  her  allies 
a  ftill  heavier  mill-ftone  about  her  neck  without 
deriving  the  leaft  immediate  advantage  fiom  their 
arms.  'Lhis  is  not  the  cafe  with  ih  :  the  battle  of 

Rofbach  roufed  the  Lianoverians  from  their  fliame- 

‘‘  ful 
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fu]  retreat,  and  gave  liberty  to  Weftphalia.  The 
heroic  clforts  of  the  iame  prince  einpJoy  the  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  confederate  forces and  it  is  to  be 
lumped  that  they  will  {till  employ  them,  til!  foms 
favourable  event  difiblve  the  unnatural  alliance. 
At  any  rate  our  dignity,  our  nationai  faith,  which 
is  too  facred  to  be  violated,  oblige  us  to  adhere  to 
our  engagetnents,  and  to  preferve  the  balance  of 
Liermany.  U  we  be  fo  blind  to  our  own  intereft: 

^  ^  to  fufier  Prance  to  give  Jaw  on  the  continent, 
me  will  by  luch  a  vaft  accellion  of  new  ftrength 
foon  crufli  us,  and  bring  the  war  to  a  Ihort  ilTue. 

As  to  the  objedfions  againft  the  king  of  Prufiia 
on  account  of  his  religious  principles,  or  of  his 
behaviour  to  fome  proteltanc  ifates,  they  deferve  no 
anlwer.  Whatever  Ifis  private  fentiments  in  reli¬ 
gion  may  be,  his  public  conduct  in  that  refpect  is 
a  perfect  model  of  political  prudence  and  fagacity, 
l  ie  wants  lubjeds ;  and  therefore  grants  a  general 
^oleration.  d  he  papers,  which  he  feizedin  the 
Saxon  palace  luiFicicntly  vindicate  his  characler 
from  the  imputatinn  of  wantonly  invading  a  piro- 
teftant  country..  He  was  not  the  aggrefkjir :  lie 
only  prevented  an  old  and  inveterate  enemy  from 
ftabbing  him  unawares  to  the  heart. 

“  in  a  word,  if  there  were  no  other  motive  to  in- 
duce  115  to  exert  our  utmod  flrcngth  for  the  final 
h Li m i I j.i [ Km  of  oui  rival,  we  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined  to  it  by  tnis  fingle  confide: ation  that  this  is 
the  bed:  and  lail  opportunity,  whic  h  we  are  ever 
iiively  to  po/lefs.  II,  now  that  fire  is  bankrupt  and 
proftraie  at  our  feet,  we  are  not  able  to 
bi  mg  France  to  our  own  terms,  to  what  purpofe  Hall 
we  enter  into  any  future  war?  We  will  be  ruined, 
it  feems,  by  viciories  as  well  as  defeats ;  we  will  ^ 
a  fingular  example  in  hiffory  of  a  people  forced 
"'>to  crouch  to  their  enemies  by  a  conflant  courfe  of 
inumphs  and  an  uninterrupted  hevv  of  richest’ 
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The  difcuffion  of  this  queftion  was  certainly  very 
tiereParv  before  vve  engaged  in  the  German  quarrels ; 
buc  now  it  was  a  matta  of  mere'fpeculation  While 
the  commons  amnfed  themfclves  with  it,  they  found 
the  nation  dragged  into  a  new  heki  ot  war,  anevir 
fcene  of  expence.  A  s  Pitt  prophcfied,  Spain  ac^ed  . 
the  humiliation  of  the  French  rouled  her-jealoufy; 
and  Ike  rlrantcd  to  their  didrefies  that  iupport,  winch 
Ihe  wouTd  have  denied  to  their  tiiumphs.  At  the 
very  moment  that  fiie  declared  her  final  rclolunon  to 
commence  hollilities  againft  us,  it  appeared  that  fte 
had  previoufiy  to  any  idea  of  a  rupture  concluded 
with  our  enemy  a  treaty,  which,  exclufive  of  any 
Other  motive,  would  have  juftified  us  in  attacking  het 
with  fire  and  fword.  This  treaty,  or  family  compact, 
as  it  is  called,  Is  the  moll  perfect  model  of  a  conf^ 
deracy,  that  ever  was  contraded  by  two  difiind 
crowns.  Their  fubjects  arc  mutually  naturalized, 
and  entitled  to  every  privilege  and  immunity  as  fully 
as  if  they  were  natives.  I'he  dired  trade  to  America 
forms  the  only  exception  to  this  comprchenfive  com¬ 
munity  of  interefis.  Other  nations  are  e.xprcfly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  profped  of  limilar  advantages. 
What  can  be  more  complete  than  this  civil  union  - 
Nothino-  but  the  political  union,  by  which  they  are  to 
confider  the  enemies  of  the  one  as  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  and  to  wage  war  againlt  them  jointly  w’ith  thei. 
-whc'le  forces:  the  military  operations  being  to  be 
adjufted  by  common  confent  and  the  molf  perfect 
aorcement.'  They  are  reciprocally  to  dilclofe  thei? 
alliances  and  negociations  :  they  are  to  confider  the 
jriterefts  of  the  allied  crowns  as  the  lame,  to  coin- 
p.enfate  their  feveral  Ioffes  and  advantages,  and  to  ad. 
in  every  inftance  as  if  the  allied  moii.uchies  formed 
but  one  power.  As  if  all  thele  alanning  clicum- 
llances  were  not  fufiicient  to  provoke  us  to  aims,. 
Spain  is  not  obliged  to  lucconr  1' ranee,  except  fire  be 
attacked  by  land  in  her  own  country,  or  ‘‘  engageti 
“  with  a  inaritime  power.”  J  his  lull  article  fiiews 

os'identiy 
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evidently  the  principal  drift  of  the  treaty,  and  aMifift 
^hom  the  ellorts  of  Spain  were  to  be  diredfeci;  and,- 
though  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  con- 
clulion  oi  the  preicnt  war,  it  afforded  fufficient 
giounds  for  hoftilities,  becaufe  we  were  no  lefs  intereft- 
^  in  Cl  o  ving  the  compact  than  they  were  in  confo* 
Iit  ating  It.  War,  however,  was  not  declared  till  the 
lalt  extremity.  The  improvidence,  irrefoliition  and 
puhlJanimity  of  Pitt’s  fuccefibrs  allowed  our  enemies 
time  to  make  the  befl  preparations,  of  which  their 
mmiarchies  were  c.ipable,  before  they  decided, 

i  he  great  fliock,  which  the  Englilli  miniflry  had 
received,  and  the  acceflion  of  a  formidable  power  iin- 
tOLiched  in  Its  refources  of  men,  money  and  (fores, 
infpired  1- ranee  with  frefli  hopes,  and  gave  her  once 

profpect  of  retrieving  that  fuperiority 
^vh.ch  file  had  loll.  Her  navy,  whrdv .alone  was  no- 
ping,  became  confiderable,  when  joined  by  a  hundred 
bpamfli  Ihips  the  fined:  in  the  world.  To  render  it 
lull  more  refpEdable  feveral  commiinitie.s  from  a  zeal 
for  the  g lory  of  their  royal  houfe,  which  they  thouHiC 
concerned  as  well  as  their  country,  equipped  nfips“ at 
their  own  e.xpence,  and  prefented  them  to  their  mo¬ 
narch.  Confcious  of  their  united  ftrength  the  two 
powers  began  to  apply  menaces  to  die  llates-general 
in  hopes  of  drawing  Holland  over  to  their  fide  :  but 
finding  them  firm  and  immoveable  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  Portugal,  an  objed  more  tempting  .nd 
ief.s  capable  of  refiitance. 

When  this  country  ihook  off  the  Spanifii  yoke, 

I  •  ^  u"  j  dripped  of  thofe  fhir  acquifitions, 

which  had  been  the  fouices  of  her  former  power  and 

glory.  In  the  interval  of  her  eclipfe  other  commer¬ 
cial  dates  had  arifen,  and  had  eflablillied  a  maritime 
power,  which  difabled  iier  from  recovering  her  trade 
and  riches.  Without  any  danger  to  her  exillence  Hie 
ianguifhed  through  the  incapacity , of  her  mona.-chs  in 

mu  and  tended  gradually  to  decay. 

1  .he .  cha.'-adcr  of  her  government  .as  well  as  of  her 


religion 
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religion  was  narrow  and  bigoted,  and  die  whole  ryftem 
ot  her  commerce  was  abllird.  The  long  peace,  which 
fhe  had  enjoyed,  had  not  greatly  improved  her  fi¬ 
nances,  while  it  had  almoft  annihilated  Iier  armies. 

No  country  in  Europe  kept  troops  lb  inconfiderable 
in  numbers,  lb  ill  furnilhed  with  arms,  lb  deficient'in 
difcipline,  lb  unprovided  with  able  and  experienced 
officers.  Her  navy  was  not  more  refpedtable -,  it  con- 
lifted  of  fix  or  leven  ftiips  of  the  line.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  her  ftrong  places  were  in  a  ftill  worfe  condi¬ 
tion  ;  fcarce  any  of  them  could  fuftain  a  regular  fiege. 

In  this  wretched  fituation  (lie  received  a  terrible  blow 
from  an  earthquake  :  the  city  of  Liftaon  and  other 
places  were  laid  level  with  the  ground  :  thirty  thou- 
fand  fouls  were  buried  in  the  ruins;  and  the  furvivers 
with  the  court  itfelf  were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs. 
As  if  tire  minds  of  men  had  been  unhinged  by  this 
cataftrophe  a  horrid  confpiracy  was  formed  to  over¬ 
turn  the  government,  and  to  deftroy  the  fovereign. 
The  nobleft  fam  ilies  in  the'  kingdom  being  either 
found  guilty  or  fufpefted  were  cut  off  with  little  cere¬ 
mony  or  diftinftion  by  a  bloody  and  dreadful  execu¬ 
tion.  Even  thofe,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  the 
moft  diftant  connexion  with  the  conlpirators,  iiiffered 
death,  exile  or  imprifonmenr.  Aruong  them  were 
the  Jefuits;  the  inoft  confiderable  order  in  the  king¬ 
dom  for  wealth,  influence  and  policy.  I'hey  v/ere 
dripped  of  their  podeflions,  and  banifhed  for  ever 
from  their  native  country.  Yet  many  ftili  remained, 
who  were  connefted  by  blood  or  intereff  to  the  be¬ 
headed  nobles,  and  many  more,  who  were  attached  by 
religious  prejudice  to  the  expelled  Jeiuits.  In  theje 
the  king  could  place  no  confidence,  as  he  mull  have 
been  fenfiblethat  their  reientment  reprclented  to  th.em 
his  government  as  no  better  than  a  bloody  tyranny. 

.  Invited  by  this  weaknels  and  diftr;i6lion  the  Bour¬ 
bon  confederacy  relolved  with  more  policy  thiin  gene- 
roficy  to  w(-und  Britain  through  the  lidcs  or  Portugal. 
While  the  commerce  ot  corn  between  the  two  king- 

doms 
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doms  wns  prohibited  ;  while  fixty  thoufand  Spaniards 
begirt  the  l-’ortuguere  frontiers,  and  every  circum- 
1  ance  indicated  a  fudden  invafion,  the  two  Bourbori 
minillers  prelentcd  a  joint  memorial,  whofe  purport 
was  to  perluade  his  moft  faithful  raajefty  to  concur 
with  their  mailers  in  humbling  the  pride  of  England, 
vvith  which  he  was  in  alliancei  on  which  he  had  no 
claims,  againlt  which  he  had  no  complaints.  How- 
ever,  that  there  might  be  words,  if  not  arguments, 
they  inlifled  largely  on  the  tyranny,  which  England 
fxerciled  on  every  maritime  power,  and  among  the 
rdt  on  I  ortugal.  As  an  example  they  fpecifnd  the 
aifi-ont  offered  to  her  jurifdic^ion  by  the  attack  which 
Boicawen  made  on  a  French  fquadron  under  one  of 
her  forts.  They  expatiated  on  that  affinity^  by  whofe 
ties  tne  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  as  much 
bound  to  oppofe  her  ambitious  projefts,  as  all  other 
powers  aie  by  their  common  intereft.  But  in  all  their 
realoning  no  argument  was  fo  forcible  as  that^  which 
innnuated  that,  if  their  propofal  was  accepted,  rhb 
Spaniff  troops  were  ready  to  guard  Bortugal.from  tha 
Enghfh,  and  that  the  refuEl  of  a  categorical  anfwer 
in  four  days  would  be  deemed  a  negativk 

Was  ever  independent  majefty  affronted  with  a  pro- 
pofition  of  fuch  arrogance  and  defpotifm  ?  No  fcheme 
could  be  more  unjuff,  or  more  likely  to  fucceed.  The 
fuuation  of  the  faithful  king  was  certainly  worthy  of 
companion.  If,  according  to  his  alliance,  his  inre- 
reu,  and  the  diiflates  of  faitli  and  honour,  he  adhered 
to  England,  fixty-thoufand  men  were  ready  to  pour 
into  his  dominions,  and  to  wrell  tiiem  from  him  by 
force.  If  intimidated  by  their  inlulting  menaces  he 
complied  with  the  unfair  propofal,  by  which  he  was 
mocked,  he  delivered  himfelf  up  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  without  a  blow  furrendered  his  kingdom  as  a 
province  to  Spain.  He  rejecled  their  offers  \vith  fcorn, 
and  with  becoming  fpirit  declared  that  it  would  affetfl; 
him  iels  to  let  the  lafl  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  to 
fee  'his  faithful  fubjtdls  fpil!  ihc  lull  d.mp  of  tlieir  blood, 
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than  together  with  the  honour  of  his  crown  to  facri- 
fice  all  that  Portugal  holds  dear,  and  become  by  luch 
unexampled  proceedings  an  alarming  Iciron  to  all  pa¬ 
cific  powers  that  they  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  neutrality;  when  a  war  is  kindled  between 
flates  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  defenfive 
treaties.  Such  were  the  firft  fruits  of  the  Bourbon 
Compaeft!  they  fhowed  clearly  what  Europe  had  to 
expeft  from  its  continuance :  they  fhowed  that  Por¬ 
tugal  was  the  bait,  which  drew  Spain  into  the  war, 
England,  who  alone  could  fuftain  the  weight  of  this 
blow,  was  not  deprived  of  her  recolledfion  :  troops, 
arms  and  warlike  ftores  werelhipped  off  for  Portugal, 
Britifli  men  of  war  guarded  its  coafts,  and  a  million 
llerling  was  voted  by  the  parliament  for  its  afTiftance. 
Though  already  engaged  diredlly  or  indireclly  with 
almoft  all  the  great  continental  powers  flie  found 
means  to  put  this  kingdom  in  a  poflure  of  defence. 
Alone  fhe  feemed  to  balance  the  relt  of  Europe.  'I'he 
fupplies  granted  by  her  parliament  amounted  this  year 
to  more  than  eighteen  millions  fterling.  Twelve 
millions  of  that  fum  were  borrowed  by  annuities 
chargeable  on  the  finking  fund,  which  was  to  be  re- 
payed  the  interefi:  by  a  new  duty  on  windows,  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  and  by  the  furplusof  other  duties  not  yet 
appropriated. 

(1762)  When  the  war  with  Spain  was  found  inevita¬ 
ble,  Mr.  Pitt  projeffed  the  redudion  of  Martinico,  the 
only  confiderable  fettlement,  which  remained  to 
f'rance  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at  a  feafon,  that  would 
admit  of  employing  the  fame  troops  againft  the  Ha- 
vannah,  the  key  to  all  the  Spanifh  pofTefilons  and 
treafures  in  South  America.  The  fucceeding  miniftry 
adopted  this  plan,  which,  like  all  the  fchemes  of  that 
great  man,  was  no  lei's  wife  than  bold.  The  French 
having  been  finally  exterminated  out  of  America  in 
1760,  and  the  natives  quelled  in  1761,  the  ftatc  of  our 
affairs  admitted  of  confiderable  draughts  of  men  from 
that  quarter.  Accordingly  general  Monkton,  who 
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hnd  acquired  fo  much  honour  in  the  war,  failed  from 
New  York  with  eleven  battalions,  which  with  the 
troops  from  BelleiHc  and  the  Leeward  iflands  fell  little 
Oiort  of  twelve  thoufand  men.  The  Englilh  fleet  hav¬ 
ing  rendezvoufed  at  Barbadocs  appeared  before  the 
ifland  on  the  feventh  of  January  ;  and  made  fuch  ju¬ 
dicious  difpofitions  that  the  troops  landed,  and  took 
poflTeflion  of  the  enemies  batteries  without  the  lofs  of  a 
man.  Though  the  French  regulars  were  formidable 
neither  for  number,  nor  quality*,  the  militia,  which 
was  well  armed,  well  difciplined,  and  excellently  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  fervice,  which  the  nature  of  the  country 
required,  fupplied  that  deficiency.  The  whole  ifland, 
which  is  mountainous,  and  unequal,  is  interfered  with 
deep  gullies  hollowed  out  by  rapid  torrents,  which  ren¬ 
der  the  progrefs  of  an  army  encumbered  with  artillery 
extremely  difflcult.  Thefe  obftruftions  were  no  where 
greater  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Royal, 
againft:  which*  the  firft  regular  attack  was  propofed. 
I'his  town  is  commanded  by  two  confiderable  emi¬ 
nences,  which  were  flrongly  fortified  by  nature  and 
art,and  ferved  equally  for  its  defence  or  offence,  as  they 
happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
The  lower  of  the  two  was  firfl  to  be  reduced.  A  body 
of  regulars  and  marines  fuppoVted  by  a  thoufand  failors 
in  flat- bottomed  boats  advanced  on  the  right  along  the 
fea  fhorein  order  to  force  the  redoubts,  which  lay  in  the 
lower  grounds.  On  the  lett  towards  the  country  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  light  infantry  with  a  proper  referve  be¬ 
hind  them  turned  the  enemies  flank.  The  grenadiers 
aflifted  by  the  remainder  of  the  army  and  the  fire  of 
batteries  erefted  on  the  oppofite  eminences  made  the 
center  attack.  The  difpofitions  were  made  with  great 
judgment  by  the  commr»;der  :  the  foldiery  performed 
their  part  with  equal  fpirit  and  gallantry.  With  irrc: 
fiftible  impctuofity  they  fucceiTively  carried  the  ene¬ 
mies  works  in  every  quarter.  They  drove  them  from 
poft  to  poft,  till  after  a  fliarp  ftruggle*  the  Britifli 

banners  were  fixed  on  the  top  oi  the  hill.  Some  of  the 

fugitives. 
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.fugitives  were  purfued  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town  : 
others  faved  themfelveson  the  fecond  hill,  which  over¬ 
looked  and  commanded  that,  which  was  taken.  Three 
days  elapfed,  before  proper  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  diflodging  them  from  this  ftrong  poft,  which 
annoyed  and  harafled  our  men.  Whilft  the  utmoft 
diligence  was  employed  on  this  objeeft,  the  enemies 
whole  force  Tallied  out  of  the  town,  defeended  from  the 
hill,  and  attacked  our  advanced  pofts  :  but  they  were 
immediately  repulfed  by  theBritifh  troops,  who  hurried 
on  by  their  ardour  improved  a  defenfive  advantage 
into  an  attack,  paflTed  the  gullies,  mingled  with  the 
enemies,  fcaled  the  hill,  feized  the  batteries,  difperfed 


the  militia,  and  drove  the  regulars  into  the  town. 


The  batteries  for  annoying  the  town  were  no  fooner 
compleated  than  it  furrendered.  Still  St.  Pierre,  the 
capital  of  the  ifland,  and  a  place  of  great  flrength,  re¬ 
mained  to  be  reduced.  It  was  apprehended  that,  if  the 
ftrength  and  perfeverance  of  the  garrifon  correfponded, 
the  total  conqueft  of  the  fettlement,  might  be  attended 
with  delay,  if  not  difappointment.  But  the  difallers, 
which  they  had  already  fuffered,  had  abated  the  ene¬ 
mies  confidence :  the  militia  particularly  were  quite 
dilheartened,  and  defpaired  of  making  any  effeftual  de¬ 
fence.  The  planters  folicitous  for  their  fortunes 
dreaded  the  ruin  of  their  eftates  by  the  continuation 
of  hoftilides,  or  perhaps  the  lofs  of  all  by  letting  flip  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  capitulating.  Influenced  by 
thefe  motives  and  the  train  of  misfortunes,  which 
every  where  attended  the  French  arms,  deputies  ar¬ 
rived  to  furrende’r  up  the  ifland,  as  Genera!  Monkton 
was  embarking  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Pierre.  With 
this  place,  the  feat  of  government,  the  mart  of  trade, 
and  the  center  of  all  their  force,  fell  the  remainder  of 
the  French  Caribbee  iflands,  Grenada,  St  L.ucia,  and 
St.  Vincent,  and  many  other  ifles,  which  form 
a  chain  extending  from  Hifpaniola  almoft  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  South  America.  Though  fome  of  them  are 
fmall,  fome  barren,  and  many  not  well  inhabited  ;  yet 
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all  together  boalt  more  trade  than  falls  to  the  (hare  of 
many  refpc^table  kingdoms. 

The  time,  at  which  this  conqucft  was  atchieved, 
was  of  the  greatefh  moment.  The  war  with  Spain 
riiade  it  necelTary  to  ftrike  fome  blow,  which  might 
check  her  pride  and  prellimption,  and  force  her  to 
conclude  a  confuming  war,  that  had  exhaufted  even 
the  conquerors.  All  the  troops,  that  could  be  fpared 
■from  the  newly  conquered  iflands,  were  reimbarked  by 
Sir  James  Douglas,  who  joined  admiral  Pococke  oil 
the  north-weft-end  of  Hilpaniola.  The  land  forces, 
which  were  commanded  by  Lord  Albemarle,  amounted 
in  all  to  ten  thoufand.  As  the  hurricane  feafon  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  even  than  the  refiftance  of  theene-, 
mies,  the  utmoft  expedition  was  ncceftary.  The  ad- 
'miral  therefore,  inftead  of  keeping  to  the  fouth  of 
Cuba,  refolved  to  fteer  through  the  old  ftreights  of 
‘Bahama,  a  narrow  paffage  feven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  ufually  avoided  by  fingle  and  fmall  vef- 
fels.  So  bold  an  attempt  had  never  been  made;  but 
every  precaution  was  employed  to  fecure  this  boldnefs 
from  the  imputation  of  temerity.  A  vefiel  had  been 
difpatched  to  reconnoitre  the  paftage,  and  by  her  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead,  by  means  of  a  good  chart  of  Lord  An- 
fon’s,  and  of  boats  with  fignals  ftationed  to  the  right 
and  left,  the  whole  fleet  amounting  to  two  hundred 
fail  were  fafely  conduced  through  thefe  perilous 
ftreights. 

The  Havannah,  the  objedt  of  their  long  voy  age,  and 
of  fo  many  anxious  hopes  and  fears,  now  lay  in  fight. 
This  place  is  not  the  capital  of  Cuba  :  but,  though  the 
fecond  in  rank,  it  is  the  firft  in  fize,  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  harbour,  which  is  perhaps  the  beft  in 
the  world,  is  entered  by  a  .narrow  paffage  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  expanding  itfelf  at  laft  into  a  capacious 
bafon  fufficient  to  contain  a  thoufand  fail  of  the  largeft 
fliips  fecure  from  every  wind  that  blows.  Here  the 
rich  fleets  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Spanifti  fettle- 
ments  rendezvous,  before  they  finally  fet  out  on-their 
voyage  to  Europe :  a  circumftance,  which  has  rendered 
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ihe  Havannah^  one  of  the  moft  opulent,  flour'.nymS 
and  populous  cities  in  the  vveftern  world.  Suitable  to 
its  irnportancewas  the  care  with  which  it  was  fortified. 
On  one  fide  of  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  harbour 
ftood  a  flrong  fort  called  the  Moio,  and  on  the  other 
a  fort  called  Puntal,  which  joined  to  the  town. 
The  town  itfelf  was  defended  by  a  rampart  and  ditch 
flanked  with  baftions.  A  fleet  of  twenty'fliips,  moftly 
of  the  line,  lay  in  the  harbour.  Whether  for  want  of 
jnftrucT:ions,  or  want  of  ftrength,  or  tinfiidity,  they 
remained  c^uiet  ;  and  though  near  an  ecjuality  declined 
a  battle,  which,  had  it  been  tolerably  maintained, 
inio'ht  hav^e  polfibly  faved  the  city.  Rut  tiufling  to 
the^  ftrength  of  the  place,  and  the  afiiftance  ot  the 
ftormy  weather,  which  they  fa w  approaching,  they  re- 
folved  to  remain  on  the  defenfive.  They  threw  a  ftrong 
boom  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  haibour,  and  behind  it 
funk  three  of  their  largeft  fliips  :  this  being  almoft 
the  only  ufe,  which  they  made  of  their  navy. 

When  the  Britifti  commanders  had  got  every  thing 
in  readinefs  for  landing,  the  admiral  with  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fleet  bore  away  to  the  weftw'ard,  and  made 
a  feint  of  difembarking  the  troops,  while  a  detach¬ 
ment  protected  by  commodore  Keppel  and  captain 
Ilervey  landed  to  the  eaftward  of  the  harbour  without 
oppofition  •,  a  fmall  fort,  which  might  biave  given 
difturbance,  being  previoufly  filenced.  On  this  fide 
the  principal  army  was  deftined  to  a6l  i  it  was  divided 
into  two  bodies  ;  the  one  being  employed  in  the  fiege 
oftheMoro,  which  commanded  the  town  and  har¬ 
bour,  the  other  in  covering  the  fiege,  and  in  prote6ling 
the  parties  employed  in  procuring  water  and  provifion. 
A  detachment  under  colonel  idowe  drew  the  enemies 
attention  to  the  weftward  of  the  town,  and  cut  oft  its 
communication  with  the  country. 

The  difficulties  through  which  the  Englifli  ftruggled 
in  the  fiege  of  the  Moro,  are  almoft  incredible.  The 
earth  was  every  where  fo  thin  that  they  could  hardly 
■cover  themfelves  in  their  approaches.  Without  any 
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fpring  or  river  near  them  they  were  forced  to  fetch  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  great  diftance  ;  and  fo  fcanty  and  preca¬ 
rious  was  this  fupply  that  they  were  glad  to  put  up 
with  what  the  fhips  could  afford.  Roads  of  commu¬ 
nication  were  to  be  cut  through  thick  woods  ;  and  the 
artillery  was  to  be  dragged  for  a  vaft  way  over  a  rough 
rocky  fhore.  Several  dropt  down  dead  with  heat, 
thirft  and  fatigue.  Nothing,  however,  could  abate 
the  ardour  of  the  men  :  batteries  v/ere  raifed  againft 
the  fort,  and  againft  the  (hips  to  force  them  farther 
into  the  harbour;  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  mo- 
left  the  befiegers. 

The  navy  not  contented  with  the  great  affiftance, 
which  they  had  already  lent  to  the  land  fervice,  re- 
folved  to  make  an  attempt,  which  was  more  diredlly 
within  their  province.  On  the  very  day,  that  the  bat¬ 
teries  were  opened  againft  the  Moro,  three  of  the 
larged  fliips  under  captain  Hervey  laid  their  broad- 
fides  againft  the  fort,  and  began  a  terrible  fire,  which 
lafted  feven  hours  without  intermiftion.  The  Moro 
returned  it  with  great  conftancy,  and  being  fituated  on 
a  very  high  and  deep  rock  was  proof  againft  all  their 
efforts.  This  circumftance  together  with  the  galling 
fire  from  the  Puntal  and  the  town  obliged  them  to 
ilieer  off  with  lofs. 

But  though  they  made  no  impreffion,  the  attention 
of  the  defendants  was  fo  mucli  engaged  that  they  ne- 
glefled  the  other  fide  of  the  fort,  and  allowed  the  fire 
of  the  Englifli  batteries  to  become  fuperior.  As  foon 
as  they  were  releafed  from  the  fliips,  they  returned  to 
that  duty,  and  received  their  defence  with  great  Jpirit. 
An  unremitted  cannonade  was  for  feveral  days  main¬ 
tained  with  the  fierceft  emulation  ;  when  through  the 
intenfe  heat  and  continual  firing  the  capital  battery  of 
the  Engliil],  which  was  compofed  of  timber  and  fa¬ 
mines  caught  fire,  and  crumbled  to  allies  in  a  moment, 
i’he  labour  of  fix  hundred  men  for  feventeen  days  was 
ioft-  in  I  he  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

No  ftroke  could  be  more  mortifying,  becaufe  none 

could 
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rould  be  'more  fevere.  The  fatigues  of  the  fiege  were 
now  become  aimolt  irrtokrable.  The  hckrtefs,  wh.ch 
had  be<^un  to  make  its  appearance  in  Martimco  had 
by  riao°ouB  duty  in  this  iinwholCome  country  rec  uceo 
dL  a^my  to  half  its  number.  Five  thou  and  ioldie.s 
were  at  otc  time  unfit  for  fervice  through  various  di- 
llempers  ;  and  three  thoufand  Tailors  were  in  the  la  . 
mifefable  condition.  The  total  want  of  good  provi- 

fions  exafperated  the  difeafe,  and  retarded  the  recovery. 

The  wan^f  water,  thegreateft  of  all  their  pievances 
aggravated  the  reft  of  their  Jufferings  •,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  bringing  from  a  diftance  the  Icanty  allowance  of 
it,^which  they  could  procure,  exhaufted  all  that  lorce, 
which  was  now  infufficient  for  their  multiplied  duties. 
The  lealbn  advanced,  and  the  profpeft  ot  lucce  s  grew 
every  day  fainter.  This  gallant  army  wafted  away 
with  difeafes,  and  the  hearts  ol  the  moft  languine  lun 
within  them,  while  they  conlidcred  that  the  noble  flee  , 
which  had  rode  fo  long  on  an  open  fhore,  mult  be  ex- 
pofed  to  inevitable  ruin,  if  the  place  was  not  reduced  be- 
]bre  the  approach  of  the  hurricanes.  A  thoufand  lan- 
guilhing  and  impatient  looks  were  caft  out  for  the  re¬ 
inforcement,  which  was  expedled  from  North- America. 

None,  however,  appeared  •,  they  were  left  ^lone  o 
ftrugo-le  with  their  misfortunes.  Many  ftll  mto.  de- 
ipairtnd  died,  overcome  with  fatigue,  dilappointment 

.and  anguifii.  ,  ^  ii 

But,  however  great  their  diftreffes,  hovvever  fma 

their  numbers,  they  made  efforts,  which  would  not  have 
difgraced  the  largeft  and  the  beft  ap[)nirved  army. 
,The  rich  prize,  which  lay  before  their  eyes,  the  fhame 
of  returning  home  baffled,  and  even  the  renuous  le 
ftftance  of  the  enemies,  engaged  their  intereft,  their  ho¬ 
nour,  their  pride ;  and  roiiled  them  to  the  exertion  of 
every  nerve.  The  batteries  were  replaced  •,  then  tire 
became  equal,  and  loon  iuperior  to  that  ot  t  le  > 
they  filencedits  guns,  difmantled  its  upper  works,  ana 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  covered  way.  1  his  grant 

advantage  revived  their  hopes.  The  Jamaica  fleet 
“  I  furmfl'.ed 
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HirniTied  them  with  Tome  neceflaries  for  the  fiege,  and 

^  part  of  the  reinforcement 

roni  America. 

N  .twithttanding  thefe  favourable  events  their  fpirits 
were  damped  by  a  iudden  and  unexpedled  check.  An 
immenfe  d.tch  cut  in  the  folid  rock  eighty  feet  deep 
and  forty  Wide  yawned  before  them,  and  flopped  their 
progrcfs.  1  o  fid  It  was  impofiible,  to  mine  it  difficult, 
idad  not  a  ridge  of  rocks  been  fortunately  left  in  or- 
der  to  cover  it  from  the  fea,  it  might  have  been  im- 
pra  tea  e.  On  this  narrow  ledge  the  miiners  without 
any  cover  but  with  little  lofs,  paffied  this  gulph,-and 
ioon  buried  themfelves  in  the  wall.  °  ^ 

_  The  governor  now  feeing  that  the  Moro,  '  if  left  to 
itsown  ftrength,  mufl  foon  be  reduced,  refolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  fomething  for  its  relief.  Accordingly  twelve 
hundred  men  were  before  break  of  day  tranfported  a- 
crofs  the  haroour,  and  after  climbing  the  hills  made 
hree  different  attacks  upon  our  pofts.  But  they  were 
foon  repullcd  with  the  lofs  of  four  hundred  men. 
This  was  tne  laft  attempt  made  to  fuccour  the  Moro. 

1  et  though  abandoned  by  the  city,  though  under- . 
mined  by  the  enemy,  it  held  out  with  a  fulkn  refolu- 
tion,  and  made  no  propofal  to  furrender.  Ac  length 
the  mines  were  fprung,  and  filled  up  part  of  the  ditch 
with  the  blown  up  wall.  The  breach,  though  nar¬ 
row  and  difficult,  was  judged  prafticable  by  the  gene^ 
ral  and  engineer.  The  troops,  ordered  on  this^moft 
dangerous  of  all  fervices,  rejoiced  that  it  was  to  be  the 
end  of  labours  much  more  grievous.  They  mounted 
the  breach,  entered  the  fort,  and  formed  themfelves 
with  fo  much  dexterous  celerity  and  cool  refolution, 
tiiat  the  enemies,  who  were  drawn  up  to  receive  them* 
and  might  have  rendered  the  affaulc  an  affair  of  erreat 
bloodflted,  afloniflied  at  their  countenance  fled  on  ^ery 
fide,  hour  hundred  fell  on  the  fpot,  or  periffied  in 
the  water,  r  cur  hundred  more  threw  down  their  arms 
f  quarter.  The  fecond  in  command  was 

Killed,  as  he  was  making  brave  but  ineffeflual  efforts 
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tonally  and  aninnate  his  troops. The  governor,  Don 
Velafco,  who  had. defended  the  fort  with  Rich  obfti- 
nate  bravery,  feerrie.d  refolved  not  td,,furvive  the  ioR 
6f  Rich  an  imp9rtant,‘place.  .He  colleaed  about' a 
hundred  men  in  an  entrencjament,  which  he  had  m^\de 
round  his  colours  ' and  though  his  companions  bed  on 
fell,  he  dirdained  to  fetire,  or  call  for  quarter.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  wound,  and  'funk. down  offering  his 
fword  to  the  conquerors. 

This  was  a  decifive  advantage  the  guns  of  the  fort 
w’ere  turned  agaiirft  the  town  ;  and,  tlK)ugh  the  f^ck'^ 
nefs  Rill  raged  like  a  peRilence,  new  Batteries  were  iu^ 
peradded.  When  all  thefe  were  ready  to  qpen,  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  .fummoned,  but  he- replied  .that  he  would 
hold  out  to  the  laR  extremity.  He  was  loon  brought 
to  reafon  :  in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  all  his  guns  were 
filenced  ;  and  to  the  inexpreffible  joy  of  the  army  and 
fleet  every  quarter  of  the  town  hung  out  flags  of  truce. 
A  capitulation  enfued,  by  which  their  religion,  their 
laws  and  private  property  were  fecured  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  garrifon  had  the  honours  of  war:  the  town 
with  a  diRrid:  extending  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
weRward  was  yielded  to  the  vidtors. 

This  was  an  acquifition  of  the  firR  clafs  :  it  united  in 
it  felf  all  the  advantages,  that  can  be  acquired  in  war. 
It  was  a  naval  vidory  of  the  higheR  nature  by  its  cf- 
fed:  on  the  enemies  marine,  and  in  plunder  it  equalled 
the  produce  of  a  national  fubfifly.  BefideS  frigates  and 
merchantmen,  fifteen  flRps  of  the  line,  a  whole  fleet, 
were  taken  or  deRroyed.  In  ready  money,  in  tobacco, 
and  other  commodities  the  booty  did  not  perhaps  fall 
fhort  of  three  millions  Rerling.  So  lucrative  a  conqueR 
was  never  before  made.  I'he  Hermione  too,  a  regi- 
fler  fhip  worth  a  million  Rerling,  was  taken  from  the 
fame  enemies,  and  Rraicened  their  finances.  Though 
thefe  rich  captures  gave  no  direct  relief  to  the  Britifli 
nation  ;  yet  they  fupplied  thofe  immenfe  drains  or  fpe- 
cie,  foreign  fubfidies,  and  foreign  armies. 
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Thefe  advantages,  however  great,  were  not  the  only 
ones,  which  we  gained  over  the  Spaniards.  They  re* 
ceived  another  blow,  which,  had  the  war  continued, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  their  power  in 'the  South- 
Sea.  Col.  Draper  projedled  an  expedition  againft  the 
Philippine  ifles.  H  is  plan  was  approved  of  by  the  mi- 
iiiftry,  and  he  failed  for  Madfafs,  where  he  took  the 
command 'of  two  thoufand  men  fitted  out  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Eafl  India  Company.  Admiral  Cornifli 
brought  him  in  fight  of  Luconia  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  the  time,  at  which  the  Monfoons  begin  to 
lliift.  This  circumftance  together  with  the  confufion 
of  the  enemies  from  their  diaving  had  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  war,  which  had  broke  out  between  the 
two  nations,  determined  the  commanders  to  make  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  city  of  Manila,  waving  every 
inferior  objeft.  The  fleet  having  removed  every  ob- 
ftacle  to  their  landing,  they  gained  the  fliore,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city,  which  they  found  regularly  forti¬ 
fied.  On  a  nearer  approach  the  ditch  appeared  in  fome 
places  incomplete  ;  the  covered  way  was  out  of  repair, 
the  glacis  was  too  low,  fome  of  the  outworks  were 
not  armed,  and  the  fuburbs  afforded  fhelter  to  the  be- 
fiegers.  All  thefe  favourable  circumftances  were  im¬ 
proved  to  the  utmofl:  advantage  by  the  fkill  of  the 
leader.  The  place  was  fo  extenfive  that  it  could  not 
be  completely  invefted  by  fuch  a  fmall  body  of  men, 
fo  that  its  communication  was  entirely  free  with  the 
country,  which  poured  in  to  its  affiftance  ten  thou¬ 
fand  natives,  a  fierce  and  daring  race,  as  remarkable  for 
their  hardinefs  and  contempt  of  death  as  mofl  of  the 
other  Indians  are  for  their  pufillanimity  and  effemi¬ 
nacy.  Had  it  been  the  interefl  of  the  Spaniards  to 
have  taught  them  the  ufe  of  arms,  Manila  would  have 
been  impregnable.  Before  the  batteries  could  be 
compleated,  four  hundred  of  the  enemies  made  afally ; 
but  they  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  The  fuperio- 
rity  of  our  troops  in  this  aftion  was  fo  great  that  the 
commander  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  of 

fummoning 
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fiimmoning  the  town  to  furrender.  But  the  arclibi- 
fljop,  wh6  united  in  himfelf  the  clerical  and  military 
charafters,  would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  works 
were  therefore  battered  night  and  day  with  unremitted 
ardour ;  while  the  barbarous  and  cruel'  Indians  mo- 
lefted  rather  than  retarded  our  operations.  In  order  to 
accelerate  the  pfogrefs  of  the  land  forces  the  navy  on 
the  oppolite  fide  attacked  the  tov/n,  and  divided  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  befieged.  But  a  ftorm  foon  drove  it  out 
tofea,  and  the  archbifirop  declared  d  at  air  angel  had 
-o-one  forth  from  the  lord  to  deftroy  the  Englifl-.,  like 
the  hoft  of  Sennacherib.  But  in  fpite  of  the  angel,  of  . 
the  archbilhop,  and  of  the  tropical  rains,  which  were 
more  formidable  enemies  than  both,  the  Englilb  com¬ 
pleted  their  works,  and  on  the  cefTation  ot  the  ftbrm 
propofed  to  batter  in  breach.  In  tvvo  days  all  their 

fences  were  completely  ruined. 

Seeino’  that  there  was  now  no  other  refource  they  re- 
folved  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior  numbers, 
and  to  make  one  conclufive  effort.  Two  attacks  were 
made  in  the  night  on  our  moft  important  polls.  A 
thoufand  Indians  fufprifed  a  body  of  feamen,  who  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  artillery  ;  but  though 
they  rufhed  boldly  on  the  very  muzzles  of  our  pieces, 
and  on  every  repulfe  renevved  their  affaults  vvitli  re¬ 
doubled  fury,  thefailors  received  them  with  their  own 
chafafteriftical  fteadinefs,  and  law  the  favages  perilh. 
like  wild  beads,  gnawing  their  bayonets.  Though 
the  fecond  .attack,  which  was  conducied  by  theSpanifh 
reo-ulars,  did  not  prove  fo  bloody  to  them,  it  ended 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Such  were  the  lad  efforts  made 
for  the  defence  of  this  important  city.  On  the  follow- 
in<T  day  every  gun  of  the  attacked  badion  was  filenced, 
and  the  breach  appeared  prafticable.  Yet  dill  no  flag 
of  truce  was  hung  out  upon  the  walls,  no  terms  ot 
furrender  were  offered.  Without  making  any  prepa¬ 
rations  to  fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  poffible  behind  the 
'  breach,  they  held  out  with  a  fullen  obdinacy  as  void  of 
manly  fpirit  as  of  military  dtill. 
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The  commander  therefore  prepared  ior  the  (lornr; 
and  took  every  precaution  to  fave  the  lives  of  fuch  gal¬ 
lant  troops.  Under  a  general  difcbarge  oVthe  artilTerv 
and  the  cover  of  a  thick  fmoke,  which  blew  direftly  in 
the  faces  of  the  Spaniards,  they  mounted  the  breach 
with  the  greatell:  fpint  and  rapidity,  diiperfed  the  op¬ 
ponents,  advanced  into  the  city,  and  completed  th.c 
conqueft.  A  hundred  men,  wdio  were  pofled  in  a 
guaid  iioiife,  and  would  not  ftirrender,  were  cut  to 
pieces  :  thiee  hundred  more  endeavouring  ,to  efcape 
perifhed  in  a  river.  The  archbidiop  retired  into  the 
citadel, .  but,  as  it  was  not  tenable,  foon  furrendered 
at  diferetion.  The  Jaws  of 'war  would  havejuiiified 
the  pillage  of  the  city,  but  humanity  pleaded  In  its 
behalf;  its  ruin  would  render. the  acquifitipn  of  lefs  va¬ 
lue  to  Britain,  fliould  Hie  retain  it  at  the  conGlufion  of 
the  war  ;  and,  an  argument  more  powerful  than  all 
the  reft,  the  general  and  admiral  could  plunder  little 
more  than  two  common  men;  whereas  their  ihare  of  the 
ranfom  wo-uld  be  immenfe.  All  thefe  confiderations 
determined  them  to  fave  this  noble  city,  and  to  accept 
a  million  fterling  in  lieu  of  alLtheir  expedations.  Their 
lives,  liberties  and  properties,  their  religion,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  the  civil  government  were  fecured  to 
the  inhabitants.  With  this  place  and  the  adjacent 
country  fourteen  dependent  ifles  were  furrendered;  and 
a  regifter  fhip,  which  was  foon  after  taken,  made  the 
whole  treafure  due  to  us  from'  thefe  conquefts,  a  mil-^ 
lion  and  a  half.  The  conneftion  between  the  vaft  but 
disjointed  dominions  of  Spain  was  broken,  and  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  monopolizing  the  trade  to 
China  and  Japan,  if  not  for  a  great  empire. 

T  he  arms  of  Spain  were  not  more  fuccefsful  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  barrennefs  of  Portugal,  which  renders  the 
fubfiftence  of  friends  or  enemies  difficult ;  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  roads,  the  iieepnefs  and  frequency  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  narrow  defiles  with  which  they  a- 
bound,  made  a  rapid  progrefs  impradicabie,  and  faci¬ 
litated  that  defence,  which  alone  the  armed  peafantry 
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of  that  country  can  make.  'Fhe  Spaniards  expefting 
Httle  refiaance  endeavoured  to  penetrate  by  three  d  t- 
ferent  routs  w  Lilbon,  tl.e  capital  and  center  ot  the 
•Som.  One  body  under  the  Marquis  o  Sarr^ 
Seed  from  the  north,  and  reduced  with  little  oppo- 

fi  ion  almoft  thewholeprovinceof  Tralos-montes.  But 

li,  “tetprtng  to  p,r.  Ihe  Dooto  h 
lofs  bv  the  peafants,  who  are  not  deftitu.e  ot  coura^. 
and  are  animated  with  the  moll  fmeere  and  inveterate 
hau-eTof  the  Spanilh  name.-  Another  body  threatened 
to  invade  AlenJejo  •,  but,  before  it  could  begin  its  ope¬ 
rations,  general  Burgoyne  by  the  order  or  Count  la 
LS  the  commandet-  in  chief,  furpriled  and  attacker 
it  wkh  fuch  fuccefs  that  many  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
many  taken.  Among  the  latter  was  ^ 

whole  lofs  difconcerted  the.  whole  enterpri  . 
t4rd  divifion,  which  was  to  have  preferyed  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  other  two,  entered  the  province 
of  Beira  by  the  north  call:  angle,  and  being  reinforced 
by  the  greatell  part  of  the  forces  in  Tralos-montes  re¬ 
duced  the  fortrefs  of  Almeida,  the  territory  of  Caftel 
Branco,  and  other  places  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Tac^us.  Its  intention  according  to  al  appearance  was 
to  penetrate  into  the  province  of  Alentejo,  a  cham- 
oaien  and  fertile  country,  where  the  Spanifli  horfe, 
Srefr  principal  ftrength,  might  ac^  with  advantage 
and  open  an  eafy  paffage  to  Lilbon,  die  center  of  a 

their  views.  Burgoyne  who  had  now  joined  the  gr 

army,  and  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  to  obdruft  their 
pafihge,  obferving  that  they  kept  no  very  fold.erly 
ouard,  and  that  their  dank  and  rear  were  uncovered. 
Conceived  a  defign  of  attacking  them  by  Hyprife^ 
While  he  himfelf  drew  the  enemies  attention  m  one 
quarter,  colonel  Lee  turned  their  camp  m  the  night 
fell  upon  their  rear,  dew  a  great  number,  and  difperlct 
the  wW  body.  He  dedroyed  their  magazines,  and 

returned  with  little  or  no  lofs.  d  his  advantage  etn^ 

obtained  at  a  critical  time  was  attended  with  impor- 
laiicconfequences.  The  ftafon  was  tar  advanced,  an  t  e 
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which  through  the  heavy  rains, 

■indofma"  •  r' ‘^^^^’tute  offlrong  poRsj 

netlTo^Srf™^ 

p,„i  .,.;:'i:ieri„'f;;' H™ ' 

nt-ghty  ftorm  blown  over!  The  Spaniards  rtered 
1  ortugal  only  to  return  upon  their  fteps. 

While  the  Bntilli  arms  thus  triumphed  in  the 

S  irhcm"'  "t!"”,?'''’  ."‘'r  'I^l  glory 
in  WVUnfi  il*  ^  French  had  tins  year  two  atmies 
m  Wtftphaha:  one  under  Conde  on  the  Lower 

Khme :  another  in  Heffe  under  Soubize  and  D>Etre«- 
Biogho  had  been  removed,  his  ill  fuccefs  bein<^  con- 
fti  wd  treachery.  The  Hereditary  Prince  was  polled 
m  the  bilhopnck  of  Munfter  to  watch  the  motiLs  of 
th  former;  and  Ferdinand  in  perfon  krw TtL 
grand  army  behind  tire  Dymel  to  oppofe  L  latter 
i  he  Flench  were  io  advantageoufly  fituated  nearGra- 
benaein  on  the  frontiers  of  HelTe  that  they  had  no  ap 
pehenfions  of  the  allies,  who  were  fo  greatly  inferfotm 

poffibTe^^^’th"'^  jeparated,  that  it  feemed  im- 

plan  whfclr '  moft  judicLs 

luckner  Sn  ^^^P^'gns  have  exhibited, 

r  er,  who  was  polled  near  Eimbeck  to  obferve 

rince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  left  a  fmall  party  in  his 

«  widrom  JT  ’  1”  Wm- 

3ejr  without  dilcovery  on  the  rear  of  the  o-rand  armv 

foe^^hme"’^^^  flanking 

riahr  T  prepared  to  attack  their 

ijrr,  and  Ferdinand  advanced  againft  their  center. 

wi'h  execution  were  conduced 

SncirS  u"'”’  'I"'  ■!’» 

n(r  1  r  til]  they  were  furioufiv 

afoaulted  m  front,  flank  and  rear.  The  furprife  was 

iO  cpipieac  that  from  the  beginning  they  thouerht  of 

nothing  but  flight.  Their  rigitt  und'er  C Jftrks  ?et  red 

lift  a“„d  "‘i"  I  ^ 

c  and  th.ii  center  were  not  fo  fortunate :  Ferdinand 

and 
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and  Granby  prefled  upon  them  with  fuch  fpirit  and  re- 
folution  that  they  would  have  been  tota  ly  rmued,  if 
Stainville  had  not  with  the  flower  of  the  b.ench  in¬ 
fantry  .pofted.himfelf  in  a  wood,  and  flopped  the  ca¬ 
reer  of^h^wfaors.  This  body  fuftained  lor  a  conli- 
der^flle  time  the  whole  weight  of  the  a  lies ;  but  it  e 
aSvoted  facrifice  :  all  but  two  battalions  were  taken 
or  cut  to  pieces.  The  refl  of  the  army  fled  precipi¬ 
tately  beyond  the  Fulda,  or  took  Iheltcr  under  the 
cannon  of  Caffel.  Nothing  could  be  more  glorious 
for  the  allied  generals  than  this  battle  :  their  infantry 
amounted  only  to  fixty  battalions,  while  that  of  the 
enemies  did  not  fall  flwrtof  a  hundred  ;  yet  they  de¬ 
feated  them  with  hardly  any  Ids,  and  gave  them  a 
blow,  which  they  could  not  recover  with  all  their  et- 

forts  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

This  great  adion  was  a  prelude  to  a  feries  of  bold, 
mafterly  and  well  connected  operations  While  the 
enemies  yet  confounded  with  their  late  misfortune  could 
not  provide  againfl  any  fudden  accident,  Granby  and 
Cavendifli  at  the  head  of  a  flrong  detachment  appeared 
thirty  miles  behind  them  with  an  intention  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  Frankfort,  whence  they 
drew  all  their  fubfiftence.  In  order  to  fruflrate  this 
defic^n  Rochambeaii  encountered  them  at  Hombourg, 
butliis  party  after  a  vigorous  refiflance  was  difperled. 
To  the  north  of  Heflfe  the  allies  were  not  lefs  adive  nor  lels  , 
fuccefsful.  They  cut  off  the  garrifon  of  Gottingen  from 
the  reflof  the  army,  and  foon  after  obliged  it  to  evacu¬ 
ate  the  place.  The  generals  Zaflraw,  Gilfac  and 
haufen  paffed  the  Fulda  under  a  heavy  fire  from  a  body 
of  French,  that  was  pofled  near  Munden,  and  attacked 
it  on  all  fides  with  fuch  fury  that  it  would  have  been' 
totally  deflroyed,  had  not  Stainville  quitted 
trenched  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  maiched  to 
its  relief.  Prince  Frederick  of  Briinfwick  attentive  to 
this  movement  feized  the  critical  moment,  entered  his 
camp,  and  deflroyed  all  the  works  ;  fo  that  this  who  e 
win"  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  grand  army  ra- 
2  ■ 
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ther  than  rifque  an  engagement  quitted  their  advan¬ 
tageous  fituatioiv’on  the  heights  of  Mulfingen,  and 
dfoptalJ  thoughts  ot  maintaining  their  ground  till  the 
arrival  of  their  army  from  the  Lowen  Rhine,  which  by 
iorced  marches  was  haftening  to  their  relief.  In  order 
to  efleci:  a  jundion  tiiey  feli  back  a  confiderabJe  di- 
itance  behind  the  Fulda,  and  left  Caflel  uncovered.  . 

Before  this  event  tock  place,  the  Hereditary  Prince 
thinking  a  fair  opportunity  offered  of  giving  a  fevere 
blow  to  Conde  attacked  a  part  of  his  army,  that  was 
polled  at  Johannifterg.  At  ffrll  his  fuccefs  was  an- 
Iwerable  to  his  expedations  ;  he  drove  them  from  the 
heights,  which  they  occupied.  But  as  he  purfued 
them  into  the  plain,  the  main  army  came  fuddenly 
upon  him,  and  rcpulfed  his  troops  with  the  Jofs  of 
three  thouland  me/ii.  FJe  was  wounded  in  the  hip¬ 
bone  ,  a  circumilance,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  difaflei  of  his  army,  which  was  deeply  concerneci 
for  his  danger.  Notwithftanding  this  blow,  fuch  was 
thegeneralUffp  of  Ferdinand  that  the  enemies  derived 
no  advantage  from  their  vidory  ;  they  did  not  gain 
a  foot  of  grouiid.  On  the  contrary  with  his  inferiour 
army  he  covered  the  fiege  of  Caffe],  which  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken,  and,  after  defeating  all  their  fchemes  for 
opening  the  communication,  obliged  the  garrifon  of 
ten  thoufand  men  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Phis  was  the  laft  exploit  performed  by  our  army  in 
Germany  ;  'the  different  troops  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed  gained  great  and  immortal  glory :  the  Englifii 
pai  ticiiiarly  diftinguiffied  themlelves,  and  fhone  fupe-  ' 
lior  to  the  reft.  1  he  condud  and  courage  of  the 
generals  and  other  officers  cannot  be  fufffciently  ex¬ 
tolled  .*  pofferity  will  do  juftice  to  their  merit,  and  fet 
in  their  full  light  thofe  virtues,  which  befoie  the  late 
peace  had  raifed  this  nation  to  a  ftate  of  envied  greatnefs. 

The  French  armies  on  the  contrary  loft  much  of 
their  military  reputation  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  en¬ 
quire  how  they  came  to  be  inferior  to  the  troops  of 
other  nations.  Several  regiments  being  hereditary  in 

great 
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great  families  damp  the  ambition  of  chofe,  who  would 
rife  by  diftinguifhed  military  talents,  and  free  the  pof- 
leflbrsffom  the  neceffity  of  learning  the  art  of  war  by 
ftudy  or  experience.  The  inferior  officers  ferve,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  faffiion  :  a  campaign  being  thought  ne- 
ceflary  to  finifh  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  to 
furnifli  him  with  a  fund  of  converfation  for  the>refl 
of  his  life.  Their  pay  being  fmall,  their  hopes  little, 
they  difpatch  the  bufinefs  as  a  difagreeable  talTc,  which 
is  no  lefs  dangerous  to  their  eftates  than  to  their  per- 
fons.  The  troops  being  full  of  thefe  gay  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a  free  life,  and  in  order 
to  enjoy  it  are  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Paris,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  preferve  due  fubordination,  or  to  eftablifh 
that  rigorous  difeipline,  which,  however  incompati¬ 
ble  with  liberty,  is  the  life  and  foul  of  an  army.  The 
common  men  corrupted  by  the  example  of  their  fupe- 
riors  are  by  their  negligence  left  without  any  reftraint, 
and  being  little  better  than  abjed:  vaflals  are  deftitute 
of  that  high  fpirit,  which  in  their  gentry  compenfates 
the  wane  of  military  fkill  and  affiduicy.  Nor  to 
counterbalance  this  defecl,  are  their  minds  like  the 
Germans,  turned  from  their  infancy  to  war,  nor  their 
bodies  enured  to  hardffiips.  Add  to  all  thefe  unto¬ 
ward  circumftances  that  they  were  neither  well  payed, 
nor  well  clothed ;  and  that  the  lownefs  of  their  fi¬ 
nances  aggravated  thefe  evils ;  as  well  as  the  vaft  train 
of  ufelefs  mouths,  which  follow  their  annual  officers, 
who  ftamp  their  own  character  of  impatience  on  all  the 
troops,  who  at  the  firft  onfet  are  more  than  men,  and 
at  the  conclufion  lefs  than  women.  Thefe  caufes  in 
conjundiion  with  the  malignant  influence  of  a  woman, 
the  perpetual  curfe  of  monarchies,  produced  the  lofles 
and  difgraces,  which  the  French  fuflained  in  Germany. 
Alter  having  for  fix  years  exerted  alm.ofl:  the  whole 
undivided  ftrength  of  their  kingdom  againft  Hanover^ 
they  were  very  little  farther  advanced  than  on  the  day; 
that  .they  commenced  their  operations.  The  pofleffion 
of  two  or  three  infignificanc  places  was  all  that  they  had 
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purchafed  with  many,  millions  of  treafure  and  perhaps, 
two  hundred  thoufand  lives.  .  :  ^ 

The  king  of  Friiflla  we  left  in  a  perilous  fituation  : 
the  poffefTion  of  Colberg  had  enabled  the  RufTiaus 
to  winter  in  Pomerania,  and,  befides  depriving  him 
of  any  refources,  which  he  might  derive  from  that 
country,  to  conimence  their  operations  early  in  the 
fpfing,  and  to  continue  them  with  conftancy  and  vir 
gour.  The  taking  of  Schweidnitz  had  laid  open  Si- 
leQa  to  the  Auflrians,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to 
ad:  in  concert  with  their  powerful  allies.  -  Nothing 
could  fave  this  magnanimous  prince  but  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  which  in  his  circ  urn  fiances  was  not  very  proba¬ 
ble  ;  as  his  troops  finances  and  all  other  refources  were 
worn  away  by  a  feries  of  efforts  not  to  be  parallelled 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

In  the  midft  of  this  gloom  a  ray  of  light  fuddenly 
appeared.:  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  his.  inveterate  and 
inflexible  enemy,  died,  having  invariably  purfued  the 
didates  of  her  refentment  and  intcrefl  in  humblino*  the 
only  fovereign,  who  by  his  power,  charadcr,  and  the 
fituation  of  his  dominions,  was  in  a  condition  to  pre¬ 
vent  Ruflla  from  keeping  Poland  in  a  ftate  of  depen¬ 
dence,  from  commanding  the  Baltick,  from  over¬ 
awing  Germany  and  being  the  terror  of  the  North. 
The  duke  of  Holflein,  who  fucceeded  her  under  the 
name  of  Peter  the  Third,  was  an  extravagant  admirer 
of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  pitied  his  misfortunes,  iriis 
family  had  been  forced  by  the  Danes  to  relinquifli  its 
pretenfions  to  thedutchy  of  Slelwick  ;  and,  as  his  pre- 
diledion  for  his  native  country  was  flrong  as  well  as 
his  antipathy  to  thofe,  from  whom  it  had  fuftained  this 
injury,  he  rcfolved  to  employ  the  power,  which  fortune 
had  now  put  into  his  hands,  in  doing  it  juftice.  There¬ 
fore  without  ufing  much  ceremony  with  his  allies  he 
agreed  not  only  to  a  peace,  but  alio  to  a  reftitution  of 
all  the  RiifTian  conquefls,  and  to  a  jundion  of  one 
part  of  his  force.s  to  the  Pruifians,'  while  the  other 
w.ded  againil.the  Danes,  for  the' recovery  of  Skfvvick. 

Sweden, 
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Sweden,  which  had  been  long  fwayed  by  RuITian 
councils,  followed  his  example. 

The  king  of  Priiffia  did  not  fail  to  improve  this  fa¬ 
vourable  turn  of  fortune.  His  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Saxony,  made  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  Imperialifts,  and  took  three  hundred 
and  fixty  five  waggons  and  four  rhoufand  meri  pri; 
foners.  This  fignal  advantage,  which  was  obtained 
early  in  the  fpring,  obliged  the  Auftrians  to  weaken 
their  army  in  Silefia  in  order  to  feciire  what  they  fiof- 
fefied  of  Saxony,  and  to  prevent  irruptions  into  Bo¬ 
hemia.  As  foon  as  the  king  was  reinforced  by  the 
Ruffian  auxiliaries  he  attacked  feveral  of  Daunts  polls 
with  various  fuccels;  and  at  laft  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
treat  to  the  frontiers  of  Silefia,  and  to  leave  Schweid- 
nitz  uncovered.  Yet  dill,  though  that  was  the  ob- 
jeft  of  his  lad  movement,  he  could  not  prevent  parries 
of  Pruffians  and  Ruffians  from  penetrating  into  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  laying  it  under  contribution. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  retrieving  his  affairs, 
fortune  feemed  once  more  inclined  to  turn  her  back 
upon  him.  The  fird  acts,  which  didinguidied  the 
reign  of  his  great  friend  and  ally,  Peter  the  Third, 
were  extremely  popular  and  aufpicious.  He  fet  the 
Ruffian  nobility  and  gentry  free,  ahd  granted  them  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  enjoyed  by 
thofe  of  their  rank  in  other  moderate  governments. 
He  recalled  mod  of  the  exiles,  he  aboliffied  fome  ty¬ 
rannical  jurifdiflions,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor 
kffened  the  rax  upon  fait.  But  this  happy  dawn  was 
foon  overcad.  Pie  manifeded  too  great  a  regard  to 
foreigners,  to  the  negleifl  of  his  nobility,  and  affronted 
the  foldiery  by  introducing  the  Pruffian  uniform  prefe¬ 
rably  to  the  Ruffian,  in  which  they  could  hot  help 
thinking  that  the  glory  of  the  empire  had  been  duely 
lupported.  He  difguded  the  people  by  facrificing  rdl 
their  late  conqueds  to  the  intereds  of  his  dutchy.  Rut 
his  innovations  in  religious  matters  were  dill  more  im¬ 
prudent  and  alarming.  He  feized  upon  all  the  revenues 
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of  the  churchy  and  in  tlieir  place  allowed  .the  clergy, 
mean  penfions  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  capri¬ 
cious  fancy.  l  ie  ordered  that  churchmen  iliould  be 
no  longer  dildinguifhed  by  beards;  an  ordinance  very 
offenfive  to  their  gravity.  I'he  images  and  pictures 
in  their  churches  he  fubjefted  to  certain  regulations, 
which  gave  them  reafon  to  apprehend  that  he  propofed 
to  a  total  change  in  the  religion  of  the  empire, 

and  to  introduce  Lutheranifm,  for  which  he  was 
known  to  entertain  a  partiality,  though  he  had  con¬ 
formed  to  the  Greek  worftip  for  the  fake  of  the  fuc- 
cefiion. 

While  without  the  fupport  of  perfonal  efteem  or  na¬ 
tional  prejudice  he  thus  offended  his  grandees,  affronted 
his  army,  and  enraged  the  clergy,  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  union  with  his  own  family.  Having 
long  flighted  his  confort,  a  woman  of  a  mafeuline  fpiric, 
by  whofe  councils  he  might  have  profited,  he  lived  in 
the  mod  publick  manner  with  the  countefs  of  Woron- 
zpff,  and  feemed  devoted  to  her  with  fo  flrong  a  paf- 
fioii,  that  it  was  apprehended  he  would  throw  theem- 
prefs  into  a  convent,  and  raife  his  miftrefsto  the  throne. 
What  gave  a  colour  to  this  fufpicion  was,  that,  contrary 
to  the  pofitive  conftitutions  of  the  empire  he  had  ne- 
eledled  to  declare  his  fon  the  fuccelfor  :  an  omiffion, 
which  in  a  country,  where  the  law  of  fucceffion  is  fixed 
and  regular,  would  have  been  of  little  moment,  as  the 
obfervance  of  it  would  rather  have  betrayed  a  doubt  of 
the  title ;  but  which  from  the  fluftuating,  unftable 
nature  of  this  government  was  really  alarming. 

iThus  did  this  weak,  but  well-meaning  priuce  intro- 
duc.e.ib  a  few  weeks  more  new  regulations  than  wife  and 
cautious  fovereigns  will  attempt  in  the  whole,  courfe  of 
a' long  reign.  Trufting  to  that  abfolute  power,  of 
whiclf  he  thought  himfelf  ^  pofTeffed  ;  but  which  the 
frequent  interruptions  in  the  line  of  fucceffion,  and  the 
violent  but  not  yet  perfeded  change  of  manners,  had 
rendered  extremely  precarious  and  dependent  on  the  af- 
fedions  of  the  people,  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of 
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completing  the  plan  of  reformation,  which  Peter  the 
Great  had°begun.  Stimulated  by  the  example  of  his 
idolized  king  of  Pruffia  he  burned  to  become  a  legina- 
tor  and  a  conqueror,  never  confidering  that  his  violent 
attachment  to  that  prince,  with  whom  the  nation  had 
wa^ed  a  long  and  rancorous  war,  excited  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  his  fubic6ts,  who  could  not  conceal  their  con¬ 
tempt,  when  they'faw  him  debafe  his  dignity  by  loli- 
citino'  a  command  in  the  Pruflian  fervice,  and  upon 
obtaining  it  difplaying  all  the  marks  of  an  inr  moderate 
•and  pueTile  fatisfaftion  by  wearing  the  uniform,  and 
making  a  magnificent  feltival. 

Theemprefs  little  folicitous  for  the  profperity  of  a 
•man,  who  had  longceafed  to  be  a  hufoand,  fet  up  an 
independent  interelf  in  favour  of  hcrfelf  and  her  fon. 
She  carclTed  the  military,  flattered  the  nobility,  re- 
fpecled  the  clergy,  cultivated  the  affeflions  of  the 
:people,  and  Ihowed  a  veneration  for  their  religion  and 
manners  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  czar  feemed  to 
defpife  them.  The  confequence  was  that  a  general 
corifpiracy  was  formed  to  dethrone  him  •,  and  fo  ill 
was  he  ferved  that  he  remained  in  perfect  fecurity  and 
ignorance  of  the  whole  defign,  while  the  fenate  and 
ctergy  were  aflembled  to  pafs  the  fentence  of  his  depo- 
fition.  The  emprefs,  who  feems  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  whole  fcheme,  appeared  immediately  before  the 
Ruffian  guards,  and  after  haranguing  them  was  de¬ 
clared  their  foie  and  independent  fovereign.  Having 
received  the  congratulations  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
of  all  ranks  fhe  marched  at  the  head  of  her  troops  in 
■queftof  her  hufband,  who,  good  eafy  man!  was  in¬ 
dulging  himfelf  with  his  miltrefs  in  indolent  amufe- 
ments  at  a  pleafure-houfe  by  the  fea  flrore.  When  a 
common  Ibldier  informed  him  that  he  w'as  no  more  a 
fovereign,  he  feemed  thundcrffruck.  Recovering  from 
his  trance  he  thought  of  defending  himfelf  with  his 
Holftein  guards;  but,  though  confeious  of  their  fide¬ 
lity,  he  doubted  their  ftrength.  What  refource  then 
remained  ?  flight  alone,  d  his  late  lord  of  mighty 
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fleets  and  armies  embarked  in  a  fmall  veflel,  and 
rowed  towards  Conftadt  in  order  to  make  his  efcape 
to  Holftein*  where  he  propofed  to  wait  a  favourable 
turn  in  the  tide  of  fortune.  But  finding  that  he  was 
blocked  up  on  every  fide,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies,  he  retuined  to  Oraniebavim,  and  after 
fome  tumultuous  deliberations  refolvcd  to  throw  him-!* 
fclf  on  the  compaflion  of  tne  emprels.  Jde  found  none  ! 
though  fhe  had  been  treated  with  lenity  by  him,  fhc 
did  not  chuleto  copy  his  lefifon.  Notwithftanding  his 
voluntary  abdication  fhe  would  not  confent  to  any  of 
his  propofals,  much  lels  to  that  of  allowing  him  to  rcr 
tire  to  IJoIflein  with  the  countefs  of  Woronzoff,  I^ot 
fatisfied  with  forcing  him  to  lubfcribean  unconditional 
refignation  of  his  ctown  fhe  obliged  him  to  be  the 
muiderer  of  his  own  reputation  by  inveigling  him  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  Jife  to  fign  a  paper  declaring  his  full 
convi(ffion  of  his  inability  to  govern  as  a  fovereign  or 
in  any  other  capacity,  and  his  thorough  fenfe  of  the 
rnisfortunes,  which  the  continuation  of  his  authority 
mufl;  have  brought  on  the  empire.  Thefe  ceremonies 
being  finifhed,  his  fvvord  was  feifed,  and  he  was  con- 
duefted  toprifon  *,  where  according  to  univerfal  expec¬ 
tation  he  perifhed.  The  diforder,  of  which  he  died, 
was  called  an  hemorrhoidal  cholic;  but  it  feems  to 
have  been  of  that,  fort,  which  completed  the  tragedy 
of  our  Henry  the  Third. 

Nothing  can  more  flrongly  mark  the  barbarity  of 
this  nation  than  that  they  could  fubmit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ot  a  woman,  who  was  capable  of  fuch  a  deed. 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  her  hgfband  they  conftituted 
her  abfoluxe.miftrefs  of  their  lives  and  fortunes :  an 
elcdlive  monarch  they  made  the  inoft  defpotick  fove¬ 
reign  in  the  world.  In  order  to  give  fome  colour  to 
her  proceedings,  and  to  leflen  that  odium,  which  in 
any  other  nation  would  have  fhook  her  throne,  flie 
blackened  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  prince  with 
imputations  of  the  moft  atrocious  nature.  Among 
pt.her  enormities  (he  charged  him  vyith  adefign  of  dif- 
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awtchinE  herfelf  bv  -murder.  '  Her  nianifeftos- were  at 
the  fame  time  filled  with  violent,  profefilons-  of  affec¬ 
tion- to'  her  fubjeas',  of.  regard  to  their  intereft,.  and 
veneraion  for  their  religion-,  ^  and  they  breathe  fuch 
fervent  and  firicere'ftrains  of  piety  as  nnift.  prove  ex^ 
tremely  edifying  to  thofe,  who  are  thoroug  y  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  pure  fcntiments  of.  religion,  -  by 
which  great  princes  are  on  fuch  occafions  animarcd. 
She  crave  fatisfaffion,  however,  to  the  Ruffians.  -She 
difmHTed  all  foreigners  fi  om  her  fervice,  and  beftowcd 
her  confidence  and  favours  on  the  natives.  She  lent 
home  the  HoKlein  troops,  and  revived  the  Rtiffan 
uniform  with  new  luftre,  appearing  in  it  herie  t  m 

publick.-  I  hrowing  herfelf  entirely  on  the  aftedhons 

of  the  authors  of  her  elevation  fire  rcfiored  to  the  clergy 

their  poffeffons  and  their  beards. 

As  her  domeftick- government  was  diamen  really  op- 
pofite  to  that,  which  Peter  had  adopted,  as  the  revo¬ 
lution  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  powers,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  his 
defedioh,  and  as  no  cordiality  could  be  imagined  to 
exill:  between  the  emprels  and  the  king  ot  Prufiia,  for 
whom  her  hulbarrd  had  difeovered  fo  ftrong  a  prepoi- 
.feffion,  it  was  apprehended  that  this  wonderful  man 
had  only  emerged  from  a  fea  of  troubles  to  be  plunged 
into  an  abyfs  of  defpair.  But  the  emprefs,  who  knew 
that  the  violent  changes  made  in  tlie  empire  by  Peter 
the  Great,  had  left  behind  them  the  feeds  of  inlurrec- 
tions  and  revoluiions.  did  not  think  her  authority 
-firmly  enough  cftabliffed  for  the  profecuiion  of  the 
war.  When  upon  fearching  among  the  czar’s  papers 
for  the  Pruffian  monarch’s  corrtfpondence  it  was 
found  that  he  difapproved  of  his  violent  meafuries, 
that  he  had  coun felled  him  to  be  tender  of  liis  conlort-, 
to  defift  from  his  prelcnficns  to  Slefwick,  and  to  dt- 
temjit  no  alteration  in  the  religious  and  civil  laws  of 
■  his  country  ;  the  erriprels,  hewever  little  given  to  the 
,  meltir.g  mood,  relented-,  and  the  lenate’s  refentment 
and  aviimoficy  abatediu  .d'hc  army  in  Fruffa  had  re- 
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orders,  which  fecmed  to  indicate  the  renewal  of  hofti- 
lities  :  ^  they  were  countermanded  ;  and  aflfurances 
were  given  to  the  Pruffian  minifters  that  the  perpe¬ 
tual  peace  lately  concluded  would  be  inviolably  ob- 
lerved.  Though  the  Ruflian  armies  were  recalled, 
and  feparated  from  the  Pruffians,  all  the  conquefts, 
which  they  had  made  with  fo  much  difficulty,  fo 
much  expence  and  bloodffied,  were  faithfully  reftored. 
As  this  change  from  a  ftrid:  alliance  to  a  cold  neu¬ 
trality  might  infpire  the  Auflrians  with  hopes,  the  kinc^ 
of  Pruffia  relolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  allies  at  the 
very  moment  they  deferred  him.  While  they  were  yet 
in  his  camp  he  attacked  the  right  wing  of  Daun’s  ar¬ 
my,  and  drove  it  from  the  heights  of  Buckerfdorff 
with  confideiable  lols.  This  advantage,  which  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  joint  efforts  of  both  armies  fe- 
cured  him,  cut  off  entirely  Daun’s  communication 
witn  Schweidnitz,  which  was  now  inverted  before  his 
face.  Excellent  difpofitions  were  made  for  protedting 
the  convoys,  for  guarding  Silefia,for  covering  Schweid- 
nitz,  and  for  preferving  the  communication  between 
the  different  ports.  Daun  defpairing  of  fuccefs  againfl 
the  army  commanded  by  the  king  in  perfon  endea¬ 
voured  to  break  the  chain  by  detaching  Laudohn 
with  a  fuperior  force  todiflodge  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
wffio  was  rtrongly  ported  near  Cofel.  But,  notwith- 
ffanding  all  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  this  brave  offi¬ 
ce;  ,  me  Pruffian  general  mindful  of  thcdifgrace,  which 
he  had  formerly  incurred  in  this  province,  oppofed 
him  with  luch  fpirit  and  conftancy  that  the  king  had. 
time  to  come  to  his  relief.  The  Aurtrians  were  then 


put  between  two  fires,  and  routed  with  great  fiaughter. 
J  his  was  the  laft  attempt  made  to  fiiccour  Schweidnitz: 
the  garrifon  after  a  long  and  brave  defence  furrendered 
Pjiloners  of  w'ar;  and  all  Silefia  w'as  in  confequence 
evacuated  by  Daun. 

^  In  Saxony  the  Imperiaiirts  began  to  adi  with  great 
jpiiit;  and  tney  obtained  ieveral  advantages  over 
pJince  Henry  :  they  puihed  him  back  as  far  as  Frey- 
^  berg. 
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bero-.  But  here  fortune,  which  has  feldom  proved 
lon?*cohftant  to  their  arms,  entirely  forlbok  them. 
The  united  armies  ot  the  Imperialifts  and  Aullrians 
were  totally  routed.  Vail  numbers  were^  (lain,  and 
there  were  taken  two  hundred  and  forty  officers,  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  feveral  ftandards,  and  fix  thoufand 
common  men.  The-viftory  was  complete,  and  it  was 
improved  to  the  utmofli  advantage.  T.  he  Auftrians 
l^ad  imprudently  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  hodilities  in 
Silefia  and  Ele6toral  Saxony  without  including  any 
other  territory.  One  body  of  Pruffians,  feifed  this 
opportunity  of  breaking  into  Bohemia,  of  reaching 
almoft  to  the  gates  of  Prague,  and  deftroying  a  capi¬ 
tal  magazine.  Another  invaded  the  lame  country  in 
a  different  quarter,  and  by  a  bombardment  and  con- 
nonade  of  red  hot  bullets  reduced  the  town  of  Egra  to 
affies.  Some  extended  themfelves  all  over  Saxony  •, 
others  penetrated  to  the  very  extremities  of  Franconia, 
and  even  as  far  as  Suabia,  pillaging  the  country,  ex- 
abiino*  enormous  contributions,  and  Ipreading  confu- 
fion  and  terrour  on  every  fide.  The  diet  of  the  em¬ 
pire  did  not  think  itfelf  fecure  ;  it  began  to  fly  and 
to  remove  its  records.  The  city  of  Nuremburg  was 
obliged  to  pay  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
to  fa^e  it  from  being  plundered.  In  fhort  the  Pruffians 
raifed  in  this  expedition  a  fum  equal  to  the  annual  fub- 
fidy,  which  they  received  from  England  in  former 
years,  and  fhowed  to  the  empire  that  it  had  no  lefs  to 
fear  from  the  vengeance  of  Pruffia  than  of  Auftria. 
This  confideration  and  the  fear  of  farther  ravages  de¬ 
termined  feveral  dates  to  agree  to  a  neutrality,  and  to 
withdraw  from « a  confederacy,  which  was  no  longer 
able  to  afford  .them  proteftion.  Such  were  the  laft 
exploits  of  the  Pruffians  in  this  war  :  the  time  was 
now  come,  when  they  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
fortitude  and  heroifm,  and  to  wear  in  fecurity  thofe 
laurels,  which  they  had  acquired  by  deeds  feldom 
equalled  and  never  exceeded,  by  any  nation. 
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-  •Experience  having  now  convinced  France  that  the 
prefent  was  not  a  I'avonrable  conjundnrc  for  derivincr 
from  the  family  compa(5t  al!  thofe  advantages,  which 
fhe  liad  figured  to  her  imagination,  fhe  inclined  fe-' 
rioufly  to  thofe  pacific  fentiments,  which  fhe  had  for¬ 
merly  counterfeited.  The  flow  progrefs  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  arms  in  Portugal,  the  retrogade  motion  of  the 
French  troops  in  Germany,  and  the  conquefi:  of  Mar- 
tinico  and  its  dependencies  determined  her  to  this  mea- 
fure  early  in  the  fummer.  When  the  Havannah  was 
reduced,  when  the  troops  fent  to  retake  Newfoundland 
were  made  prifoners  of  war,  and  when  the  great  ar¬ 
mies  on  the  continent  were’  finally  baffled,  both 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  line  embraced  this  refource 
as  the  fcle  means  of  faving  them  from  ruin. 

England,  though  able  to  carry  on  the  war,  was' 
not  averfe  to  peace;  becaufe  ffle  was  not  intoxicated 
with  her  fucrefs,  Vi<5i:ory  was  become  fo  familiar  to 
die  people  that  it  could  no  longer  dazzle  their  eyes. 
The  moil  trivial  advantages  were  at  tl>e  bemnnino*  of 
tke  war  received  with  more  cordial  joy  than  was  now 
(^’prefied  on  the  mod  fignal  conquefts.  But  though 
all  ranks  defired  peace,  they  defired  it  honourable, 
lading  and  adequate  to  our  fuccedes.  They  did  not 
wifli  by  a  precipitate  compromife  to  fee  the  nation’s 
permanent  intered  facriSced  to  its  immediate  eafe.  On 


the  contrary  they  were'wiiling  to  continue  the  druggie, 
till  the  humbled  enemy  acquiefeed  in  fuch  terms  as 
the  conquerors  might  judly  impofe. 

Unfortunately  tor  the  kingdom  the  men,  who  now 
directed  tlic  lielm,  were  not  ruled  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  but  by*  narrow,  felfili  maxims,  which  they 
had  learned  in  the  ichooi  of  corruption.  They  were 
unanimous  in  banidiing  Pitt  from  the  council,  becaufe 
they  liked  neither  h.is  perfbn,  nor  his  politicks.  They 
thought  his  morals  too  rigid,  his  manners  too  audere, 
and  his  authority,  which  he  derived  from  his  popula¬ 
rity,  too  great  to  be  endured.  Upon  his  removal  they  . 
feeme.d  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  have  thrown  off 
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an  oppreffive  bunien.  But  tliey  were  foon  undeceived. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  whole  family  had  long  ma¬ 
naged  the  ftate  without  controul,^  had  in  a  courle  of 
long  fervice,  and  a  fucceflion  of  great  employments 
attached  to  his  intereft  fome  of  the  molt  conliderable 
people  in  the  kingdom.  1  he  obligations  and  favours, 
which  he  had  conferred,  had  eltablilhed  his  power  in 
the  parliament,  and  among  the  moneyed  gentlemen 
fo  firmly  that  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  lhake  it.  1  he 
ridiculous  part  of  his  charadler  firengthened  rather 
than  weakened  his  authority,  as  it  rendered  his  power 
lefs  formidable.  Senfibleof  his  own  ftrengih  and  ima¬ 
gining  that  Fitt  was  the  only  obfiacle  to  the  recovery 
of  th^  fame  defpotick  fway  which  he  once  e.-tercifed 
under  the  late  fovereign,  he  entered  cordialiy  into  the 
fcheme,  by  which  that  great  man  was  difplaced.  .Not 
aware  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  royal  confidence,  which 
is  fo  necelTary  to  the  full  excrcife  of  minlfierial  power, 
he  fondly  imagined  that  he  could  by  his  connedions 
controul  the  fovereign,  as  Pitt  did  by  his  popularity 
and  that  lord  Bute,  who  had  that  advantage,  would 
be  content  to  ad  a  fecondary  part.  Not  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  all-grafping  fpiritof  a  favourite,  nor 
indeed  to  his  own  lull  of  power,  which  might  have 
taught  him  better,  he  never  dreamed  that  tins  noble- 
rrian  would  be  fo  rafii  and  ill  advifed  as  to  thrufi:  him- 
felf  into  the  firft  olfice  of  fiate,  before  he  could  be 
hardly  known,  much  lefs  trufied  by  the  publick. 
When  the  event  convinced  him  of  his  error;  when  he 
found  his  influence  gone,  and  his  high  rank  difgraced 
by  a  thoufand  mortifications,  he  rcfigned  fully  fatis- 
fiai  that  the  good  correlpondence,  which  had  formerly 
fu'ofifted  between  him  and  lord  Bute,  was  produced  by 
their  common  dread  of  Pitt.  The  new  minifler,  who 
began  to  introtluce  the  practice  of  penfioning  every  one 
that  was  difmifTcd,  offered  him  five  thoufand  pounds 
a  year :  but  he  refilled  this  bribe  for- his  lorbearance. 
Whether  his  refufal  proceeded  from  difinterellednefs, 
from  contempt  for  the  donor,  or  from  the  hopes  of 

refuming 
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reluming  his  place,  it  is  difficult  to  determine:  but 
whatever  the  caufe  was,  we  could  wiffi  that  ocher  mi- 

Ti!  j  imitated  his  example,  and  not  increafed 
the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  their  country  by  ac¬ 
cepting  mean  and  fcandalous  alms.  If  they  mull  be 
maintained  by  the  publick,  let  them  be  maintained  at 
a  l^s  expence  :  let  alms-houfcs,  or  hofpitals,  like  thofe 

•  Greenwich,  beereftedfor  the  reception 

of  broken  courtiers  and  difcarded  minifters. 

Many  perfons  of  high  rank  and  influence  followino- 
this  exarnple,  threw  up  their  employments,  and  exaG 
perated  that  ill  humour,  which  the  difmiffion  of  Pitt 
had  produced  among  the  people.  The  promoters  of 
the  Hanoverian  fucceflion,  and  the  fupporters  of  the 
plan  of  liberty  adopted  at  the  revolution,  were  in  oe- 
neral  dilgraced;  and  the  few,  who  retained  th^'eir 
places,  neither  trufted,  nor  were  trufted.  That  party 
Who  would  willingly  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  name  of 
country  gentlemen,  and  were  formerly  called  tories 
feifed  the  helm  of  /fate,  and  direded  national  affairs! 
oincc  the  acceffon  of  the  prcfent  royal  family  they  had 
been  never  confulted  by  the  fovereigns,  and  had  there- 
tore  joined  every  oppofirion,  pretending  that  the  good 
of  the  realm  was  the  foie  motive  of  their  condudf. 
This  circun'iftance  procured  them  fome  degree  of  po¬ 
pularity,  and  naturally  threw  them  into  the  intereft  of 
the  prefent  king’s  father,  when  he  was  at  variance  with 
Walpole  and  his  a/Ibciatcs.  The  influence  then  ac¬ 
quired  they  cultivated  with  the  greatefl:  affiduity,  and, 
might  reafonably  be  expeded,  found  means  to  in- 
iinuate  themfelves  after  his  deceafe  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  heir- apparent.  The  univerfal  and^jufl: 
contempt,  into  which  the  exiled  family  was  now  fallen, 
and  the  firm  root,  which  the  houfe  of  Hanover  had 
taken  in  the  ifland,  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  fuc- 
cefs.  As  all  fears  of  competitors  for  the  crown  were  - 
novv  removed,  the  point  w'as  to  reftore  the  prerogative 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  indulge  theloveof  unlimi¬ 
ted  power,  which  is  equally  natural  to  all  families,  and 
which  a  favourable  opportunity  never  fails  of  bringing  to 
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liaht  What  could  be  more  conducive  to  this  purpofe 
rl?an  committing  the  reins  of  government  to  men,  whole 
nrediledtion  for  monarchy  has  always  rendered  them 
L  neceffary  to  the  views  of  eftabliOied  families  as  the 
whi^s  have  ever  been  for  their  introduaion  ?  Their 
unconftitutional  principles,  their  arbitrary  maxims, 
their  obfequious  and  dudile  temper  at  court,  their 
haimhty  and  over-bearing  behaviour  to  the  people, 
pointed  them  out  as  the  proper  minifters  tor  extend- 
iiia  the  reo-al  power  to  an  equality  with  that  of  foreign 
pmentates^whofe  uncircumferibed  authority  no  limited 
hince  can  behold  without  envy.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  infinuate  that  our  gracious  fovereign  haiboured  any 
fuch  dancrerous  defign :  the  publick  is  convinced  of  the 
contrary^  We  owe  this  dark  fcheme  to  the  counfels  of  a 
<Treat  lady,who  to  the  miTortune  of  the  realm  dictates  to 
the  lecjiflature  and  introduced  this  party  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  abolllhing  all  odious  diftinftions,  and  extending  ■ 
to  all  fubiefls  an  equal  flrare  of  the  royal  favour.  But  it 
was  foon  found  that  inftead  of  participating  they  cn- 
oroffed  all  power,  and  made  every  grace  pals  through 
fheir  channel.  The  whigs,who  had  long  monopolized 
the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate,  could  not  endure  this 
partiality,  nor  fee  others  polTefTed  of  what  they  thought 
themfelves  belt  entitled  to  both  by  their  fervices  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  publick,  whofe  voice  no  wife  prince 
ever  ne<^leded.  Interefl;  and  ambition  coinciding  to 
enflame°their  minds  they  alarmed  the  publick,  whole 
apmehenfions  had  been  fufficiently  excited  by  the 
chM<Je  itfelf  without  any  additional  fuel.  Perfonal 
refentments,  factious  violence,  and  local  prejudices 
were  all  united  to  throw  the  nation  into  confufion  and 
diftraiTion. 

Toa  miniftry  thus  fufpeaed  and  hated  the  conduct 
of  a  war  was  difficult,  the  ancient  and  known  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  chiefs  of  the  oppofition  and  the  mo¬ 
neyed  intereft  lendering  the  lupplies  as  uncertain  as  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  1  heir  failure  would  be  con- 
ftrued  incapacity  •,  and  their  fuccefs  would  be  con¬ 
verted  into  an  argument'  for  unreafonable  terms  of 

.  .  peace. 
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peace.  They  were  fenfiWe  of  their  fiippery  fituatlon ; 
yet,  rather  than  relinquini  the  profpea:  of  riches  and 
honours,  which  Jay  before  them,  they  refolved  upon 
terminating  the  war,  and  concluding  a  peace  more 
lucrative  to  thcmfelves  than  to  their  country  As  ex- 
cufes  they  alledged  not  only  the  burdens  of  the  war 
but  Its  fucceffes  ;  not  only  the  doubtful  ftate  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  but  the  flourilhing  Hate  of  Pruffia.  They  pre¬ 
tended  that  It  was  full  time  to  fufpend  hoftilities  and 
to  conlult  the  interefts  of  humanity  ;  when  all  the  ori¬ 
ginal  purpofes  of  the  war  were  anfweredi  and  territo¬ 
ries  enow  were  conquered  both  for  perpetual  poTef- 
lon  and  leftitution.  for  they  had  determined  amono- 
themieives  that  it  was  nov/  become  a  maxim  for  a  vic^ 
torious  nation  to  make  confiderable  cefTions  in  order 
to  purchafe  the  forbearance  of  the  vanquifhed. 

Both  courts  being  thus  equally  fincere  in  their  ad¬ 
vances  to  jieace,  no  wonder  if  all  difficulties  were  foon 
removed.  As  a  lurer  pledge  of  mutual  faith  two  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank  in  both  nations  were  appointed 
ambaffadors,  the  duke  of  Nivernois  on  the  part  of 
f  ranee,  and  on  the  part  of  England  the  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  a  nobleman  equally  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  the  politenefs  of  his  addrefs 
and  the  depth  of  his  politicks.  This  treaty  was 
founded  on  the  laft  negotiation,  which  our  miniilefs 
had  neither  the  fenfe  nor  fpirit  to  improve  ;  for  it  is 
in  many  refpecTs  worfe,  but  in  no  refpedts  better, 

.CiS  our  great  ally  the  king  of  Pruffia,  was  now 
become  formidable,  fince  he  had  almoft  annihilated 
the  army  of  the  empire,,  and  acquired  great  -advan¬ 
tages  over  the  duftrians,  -the  Brltiffi  minifters  readily 
agreed  to  drop  his  alliance  ;  ■  the  Frenck being  equally 
inclined  to  withdraw  their  affiffance-  'frOrfi'the  emprefs 
queen  and  to  evacuate  all  tlietr  G^iPman  conquefhs 
without  exception,  -'  After  they  h'ad  futly  refolved  on 
.peace,  thus 'ftep  was  by  rib  .means-  blameab!e,‘'as'  the 
Germans  never  talk  of  fufpsnding''hofliiTies,  while 
“  '  ■  '  '  ,  ■  ‘  ‘  . .  . .  they. 
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they  have  fupplies  of  -  foreign'  gold.  They  were  lefs 
excufeable  in  having  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of¬ 
fered  to  continue  the  Pruffian  fubfidy,  and  refufed  to 
renew  a  lefs  material  article,  that  of  concluding  no 
peace  without  the  king  of  Prullia  s  conjcnt.  All  men 
of  political  fagacity  thought  it  a  ftrange  piece  of  ftate 
craft  to  defert  an  ally  at  the  very  moment,,  when  he 
was  likely  to-be  in  a  condition  to  give  us  elfedual  af- 
fiftance,  and  to  turn  the  balance  in  our  favour  againft 
France.  Such  were  the  politicks  of  the  time  !  But 
time  will  Ihow  that  to  preferve  the  balance  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  its  prefent  ftate  will  be  prejudicial  to  Britain, 
and  that  it  ought  at  that  period  to  have  been  turned  a.s 
much  as  poffible  in  favour  of  the  natural  proteftor  of 
the  proteftant  intereft  in  that  countiy.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  occafion  to  appeal  to  future  events  to  prove  tins 
oblervation,  for  if  we  take  a  juft  view  of  the  matter, 
we  fhall  find  it  juftificd  by  paft.  experience.  -  For  to 
what  did  we  owe  the  burden  of  the  Auftrian  and  Pruf¬ 
fian  fubfidies  in  the  two  laft  wars  ?  To  the  too  equally 
balanced  power  of  Auftria  and  Pruftia.  hen  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg  was  weak  and  inconfiderable, 
we  were  expofed  to  no  fuch  enormous  expence.  What 
then  can  be  more  rational  than  to  bring  Germany  back 
to  its  ancient  ftate  ?  What  more  politick  than  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  proteftant  to  a  catholick  power  ?  The  aftairs  of 
Portugal  were  fettled  with  equal  eale:  all  its  territo¬ 
ries  were  evacuated  without  diftinffion.  d  he  bounda- 
.ries  of  America  were  afcertained  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
adfnefs :  -  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  rivers 
Mififippi,  Iberville,  the  laites  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain  to  the  fea  feparate  the  pofieflions  of  the  two 
nations;  the  extenfive  but  barren  lands  of  Florida  be¬ 
ing  exchanged  for  the  Flavannah,  and  our  expeifta- 
tions  of  the  Philippine  ifles.  The  French  were  ac- 
, cording  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  allowed  to  catch  and 
dry  fifh.  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  Irom  Cape 
Bonavifta  tOiFoint  Biche  ;  and  the  iOands  of  St.  Fierro 
ant}  Miquelon  were  ceded  to  them  together  with  the 
o  liberty 
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libel ty  of  fifliing  within  three  leagues  of  the  coafi  in 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Laurence,  Spain  defifted  from 
her  claim  to  any  fifliery  in  thole  feas.  In  the  Weft 
Indies  we  retained  none  of  the  conquered  iflands  but 
tlie  Grenades  •,  Tobago,  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent 
being  our  own  ancient  polTeffions,  and  of  little  value. 

e  had  an  old  claim  to  St.  Lucia ;  but  it  was  relin- 
quiflted.  Spain  pledged  her  word  that  we  Ihould  not 
be  molefted-  in  cutting  Logwood,  and  that  is  all  the 
iecunty,  which  was  ftipulated  by  our  wife  minifter. 
The  differences  about  the  capture  of  Spanifh  velfels  in 
time  of  peace  were  left  to  be  decided  by  the  Englifli 
courts  of  admiralty.  In  Africa  Goree  was  reftored  to 
t  le  French,  and  in  the  Eafl:  Indies  whatever  had  been 
conquered.  All  mention  of  the  French  prizes  was 
prudently  omitted.  The  ifland  of  Belleifle  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  Minorca,  and  Dunkirk  was  to  be  dif- 

mantled.  The  family  compad  pafled  without  the  leaft 
notice ! 

7  hat  we  may  be  able  to  eftimate  properly  the  me¬ 
rits  of  this  treaty,  it  muft  be  remembered  that  there  are 
four  things,  which  determine  whether  a  peace  be 
good  or  bad.  Thefe  are  the  alliances  whioh  it  pro¬ 
cures,  the  indemnification  which  it  makes,  the  per¬ 
manence  which  it  promifeSj  and  the  necefilty  which 
forces  its  acceptance. 

The  firft  head  needs  little  dilcuffion.  The  peace 
brought  us  no  new  ally ;  but.it  deprived  us  of  the 
only  one,  that  we  could  boaft ;  and  then  we  flood 
friendlefs  in.  Europe.  Such  was  ,the  fyflem  of  poli¬ 
ticks  embraced  by  thefe  minifters !  Our  anceflors  grew, 
great  by  another. 

In  the  fecond  ingredient  of  a  good  peace  this  treaty 
is  no  lefs  defedive  :  it  affords  no  compenfation  All 
our  acquifitions  hardly  p.-'oduce  a  revenue  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expence  of  their  eflablifliments ;  much  lefs 
any  aid  towards  the  redudion  of  our  debts.  A  good 
miniflry  inftead  of  refloring  Goree,  would  have  for 
this  purpofe  infilled  on  the  renewal  oTthe  afiiento,  or", 
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contrail  for  fupplying  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with 
negroes.  We  had  as  much  right  to  demand  it  as  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  we  had  incomparably  more 
in  our  hands  for  its  purchafe.  What  floods  of  trea- 
fure  would  have  poured  in  upon  the  kingdom  from 
this  fource!  Proper  management  would  havedirefted 
its  cour.fe  into  a  publick  channel,  and  replenifhed  an 
exhau'fted  exchequer.  Such  a  capital  ftroke  in  poli¬ 
ticks  would  have  been  of  infinitely  more  fervice  than  ail 
the  tricks  of  finance,  and  the  boafled  fchemesof  ceco- 
nomy,  by  which  fome  narrow-minded  ftatelmen  would 
bring  a  few  pepper-corns  into  the  treafury.  But  the 
peace-makers  not  fatisfied  with  ncgleding  thisefiential 
point  retained  neither  Martinico,  nor  Guaclaloupe, 
which  would' have  greatly  encreafed  our  duties,  our 
trade,  and  nav^igation.  Through  the  w-ant  of  fugar 
land  the  Engl.ifh  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Frcnclmn 
this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  :  they  are  not  only 
beat  out  of  foreign  markets,  but  fuffer  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  a  monopoly  at  home.  The  retention  of 
either  ifland  would  have  removed  thefe  difadvantages, 
and  withal  enftired  us  a  certain,  fpeedy  and  confide- 
rable  fupply.  And,*  what  is  not  to  be  forgot,  our 
acquifitions  upon  this  plan  would  be  double'^their  in- 
trinfick  value,  as  trance  muft  lofe  whatever  ^ve 
gained:  whereas  in  North  America  the  cncieafe  of 
our  trade  cannot  uiminifli  that  oI  the  enemy.  Indeed 
the  ceilion  of  thele  territories. will  not  only  hurt  us  by 
the  lofs  of  the  dired  trade  to  themleives,^  but  by  the 
lofs  of  that  trade,  which,  were  they  in  our  hands,  we 
mufl;  neccfiarily  carry  on  with  Africa  for  flaves,  and 
with  our  American  colonies  for  provifions  and  other 
neceflaries.  All  thefe  advantages  will  new  center  whrh 
our  rivals.  Wc  mufl:  not  iillcn  to  thofe  vifionary 
Itatermen,  who  would  perluade.us  that  America  is  n- 
:)undantly  al^le  tofupj)ly  all  the  ueficienccs  of  our  trade 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  the  variety  of  its  cli¬ 
mates  and,the  encreafe  of  people  fhould  ever  put  it  in 
us  power  ty  furnifli  us  with  every  Wefl:  Indian  corn- 

modity. 
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modity,  and  topurchafe  all  our  manufaftures,  that  era 
is  too  diftant  to  anfwer  our  prefent  neceffities.  -  But 
■who  does  not  fee  that  long  before  that  peroid  America 
will,  like  all  the  powerful  colonies,  that  ever  exifted, 
fhake  off  its  dependence,  and  make  us  regret  that  we 
totally  exterminated  the  French,  and  rendered  our  pro- 
tedlion  no  longer  neceflary  ?  Extenfive  territories,  and 
numerous  fubjedts  are  undoubtedly  defirable  objeds  to 
a  nation,  that  would  be  great  and  powerful.  But  let 
them  be  fubjed  -,  let  them  be,  like  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  incapable  of  fubfifting  without  the  affiftance 
of  the  mother  country. 

The  determination  of  the  fecond  point  neceffarily 
determines  the  third.  For  how  can  a  peace,  that  re- 
ftores  the  moft  valuable  poffeffions,  and  ccmfequently 
the  ftrength  of  a  rival,  be  permanent  ?  The  New¬ 
foundland  filliery  is  yielded  in  a  much  more  extenfive 
and  unlimited  manner  than  it  was  granted  by  Pitt.  As 
if  our  minifters  were  refolved  to  leave  room  for  chi¬ 
canery  and  contention,  the  French  are  allowed  to  fifh 
within  three  leagues  of  the  coaft  in  the  gulf  and  river 
of  St.  Laurence.  What  armaments,  what  expence, 
what  vigilance,  can  fecure  the  obfervation  of  this 
article?  It  muft  be  as  fertile  a  fource  of  quarrels 
and  complaints  as  the  fifhery  itfelf  will  be  an 
excellent  nurfery  of  young  feamen  to  man  in  due  time 
their  Weft  India  fleets,  or  to  render  their  navy  formi¬ 
dable.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  good  faith  of 
France  is  guarantied  by  our  pofleflion  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  becaufe  it  furnifhesthefe  iflands  with  provifions. 
The  events  of  the  laft  war  prove  the  reverfe.  Marti- 
nico  made  as  ftout  a  refiftance  as  if  the  French  had 
been  ftill  mafters  of  Canada:  it  was  fupplied  with 
provifions  from  other  quarters.  The  defencelefs  and 
naked  condition  of  our  logwood  cutters  muft  be  equally 
produdive  of  war  for  it  is  not  words,  but  the  power 
of  repelling  force  by  force,  that  can  prevent  hoftilities. 
The  king  of  Spain  pledges  his  royal  word  that  the 
the  logwood  cutters  fhall  not  be  molefted.  Did  ever 
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negotiators  accept  of  fuch  a  ridiculous  fecurity  !  Pitt 
infifted  on  the  acknowledgement  of  our  right  to'  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  declared  that,  before  he 
would  relax  on  this  or  any  other  article,  he  would  fee 
the  tower*  of  London  taken  fword  in  hand.  But  he, 
alas  [  no  longer  direbted  our  councils  :  elfe  the  family 
compact,  the  moft  odious  and  formidable  confpiracy, 
that  ever  was  formed  againft  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
would  never  have  been  paffed  over  in  filence.  We 
bad  materials  in  our  hands  to  break  the  whole  fabrick 
in  pieces,  and  to  deftroy  for  ever  a  combination,  which 
is  particularly  defigned  againft  this  kingdom.  Inftead 
of  firmly  prefling  this  point  our  minifters  recognifed 
the  compabb  in  all  its  parts.  I"or  our  plenipotentiary 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  principals  at  home  treated 
with  thofe,  who  managed  the  interefts  of  the  two 
crowns,  as  if  they  had  been  one  ^  the  Spanifli  mini- 
fter  receiving  his  inftrudions  not  from  Madrid  but 
from  Verfailles,  which  faw  the  whole  Spanilh  monar¬ 
chy  melted  down  into  its  cabinet.  In  order  to  confo- 
lidate  and  ftrengthen  the  friendfliip,  which  exirted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  they  allowed  them  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  make  exchanges  in  the  Well 
Indies.  After  duely  confidering  all  thefe  circum- 
fiances  what  reafon  have  we  to  think  that  the  peace 
will  be  lading  ? 

But  perhaps  we  were  under  a  neceflity  of  concluding' 
a  peace  ^  Perhaps  all  our  refources  were  exhauded, 
while  thofe  of  France  were  dill  frefli  ?  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  peace-makers  ;  but  with  what  judicc' 
let  the  date  of  our  trade,  fliipping,  manufadlures,  and 
revenue  declare.  It  appears  from  the  cudomhoufe 
books  that  our  foreign  trade,  the  caufe  and  meafure  of 
our  domedick  trade,  was  encreafed  more  than  one- 
fifth  above  what  it  had  ever  been  in  any  former  pc- 
jiod.  The  Britifh  dripping  had  likcwile  encrcaled  : 
it  amounted  to  ninety  thouland  tons  more  than  in  the 
bed  year  of  the  peace,  and  fixty  thoufand  tons  of  fo¬ 
reign  fbipping  were  added.  The  whole  annual  ba- 
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lance  of  our  commerce  with  foreigners  and  with  onr 
colonies  exceeded  four  millions  flerling.  How  then 
could  our  manufaclures  have  decayed,  except  trade 
'can  be  carried  on  without  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tures?  The  fa61:  is  that  they  had  ’not  decayed,  but 
flourifned  beyond  their  ufual  extent,  as  may  be  proved 
from  the  entries  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Could  then  our  manufaefturers  emigrate,  and  defert  to 
foreign  countries  ?  That  is  impoffible,  for  manufac¬ 
tures  require  hands.  Indeed  why  fliould  they  emi- 
orate?  To  be  better  payed,  fed  or  clothed  ?  It  will 
be  difficult  to  find  a  country,  where  they  can  enjoy 
thefe  bleffings  in  fo  large  a  proportion  as  in  England. 
But  perhaps  they  deferred  us  in  order  to  live  cheaper  ? 
That  may  pofiibly  be  granted  when  it  is  fhown  that  by 
living  cheaper  any  more  is  meant  than  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  labour  will  procure  more  of  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  in  one  country  than  in  ano¬ 
ther-,  and  that  any  country  is.fuperior  to  England  in 
that  refped.  It  will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  our  com^ 
mon  people  that  they  have  worfe  houfes,  worfe  fires, 
worfe  clothes,  v/orfe  provifions  than  a  French  manu- 
fadlurer.  Why  then  lliould  they  emigrate  ?  The  truth 
is  that  none  had  emigrated  but  Tuch  as  had  been  de¬ 
coyed  by  high  premiums,  and  the  profpeft  of  be¬ 
coming  of  journeymen  the  heads  of  large  and  fiourifh- 
ing  manufadlories  :  a  thing,  which  will  happen  to  every 
country  famous  for  excellent  workmen..  As  our  ma- 
nufadturers  had  not  deferred,  fo  neither  had  our  reve¬ 
nues  from  confumption  decreafed.  The  two  daring 
taxes  laid  luccelTively  upon  niait  and  beer,  objedls, 
which  before  had  been  immenfely  loaded,  did  not  im¬ 
pair  the  confumption  :  on  the  contrary  it  grew  under 
under  them.  FIow^  then  can  it  be  pretended  that  we 
were  in  want  of  men  to  carry  on  the  war?  An  in- 
creafe  of  revenue  and  trade  is  a  proof  of  an  increafe  of 
people.  The  difficulty  and  expence  of  recruiting  our 
armies  arofe  miore  from  the  additional  hands  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  ourencrcafed  trade  than  from  depopulation  ? 
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But  perhaps  France  was  in  a  more  fiourifhing  condi¬ 
tion  i  Perhaps  her  fupcrior  riches  and  credit  rendered 
peace  neceflary  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  groundleis. 
Her  trade  was  almoft  annihilated.  She  had  hardly 
any  (hips  at  -fea  but  privateers.  Her  manufa6lures 
muft  therefore  have  decayed,  her  people  decreafed,  and 
her  revenue  dwindled  away.  As  a  proof  fhe  had 
turned  bankrupt.  Still  however  fne  borrowed  :  but 
file  borrowed  at  exorbitant  intereft.  Her  credit, 
though  low,  was  not  entirely  annihilated.  The  inte¬ 
reft  of  her  debt,  great  part  of  which  was  unfunded, 
amounted  to  feven  millions  fterling.  .  Her  flocks  fold 
for  little  more  than  half  their  original  value,  and  her 
fupplies  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  demands  of  govern- 
ment.  Pier  people  were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrels 
and'defpair  by  the  number  and  weight  of  their  taxes. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  moving  complaints  of  their 
parliaments  on  this  fubjedl;  they  fliow  that,  had  it 
pleafed  our  minifters,  we  might  have  forced  them  to 
accept  any  terms  of  peace.  Spain,  their  laft  hope, 
w^as  now  incapable  of  replenifliing  her  own  coffers, 
much  lefs  of  repairing  their  exhaufted  finances.  Her 
communication  with  South  America,  the  fource  of  her 
wealth,  was  cut  off :  great  part  of  that  wealth  was 
feized,  and  the  road  was  open  and  eafy  tor  the  feizure 
of  the  remainder.  Flaving  failed  in  her  firft  attempt 
upon  Portugal  when  furprifed  naked  and  unprepared, 
fhe  had  little  proipecl  of  fucccis  againft  that  kingdom, 
now  that  it  flood  collefted  in  itfelf  revived  by  reftored 
difcipline  and  fuccefsful  refiflancc. 

What  then  could  induce  our  minifters  to  conclude 
fuch  an  inadequate,  unfecure  and  inglorious  peace, 
when  all  our  enemies  lay  proftrate  at  our  feet  ?  What 
but  humanity,  v.  hich  would  not  allow  them  to  ruin 
thofe  enemies,  who  had  never  fpared  us  ?  Inftead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  conqueft  of  the  Havannah, 
which.the  French  and  Spanifli  embafl'adors  thought  de- 
cifive  of  their  fate  :  inftead  of  humbling  tiic  houlcof 
Bourbon  for  ever,  and  giving  it  the  finiftiing  blow, 
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they  allowed  it  to  rife  once  more,  that  we  might  once 
more  have  the  glory  of  fpilling  oceans  of  human 
blood,  and  conquering  it,  if  we  can.  VvHiat  a  chri- 
llian  dilpofition !  what  heroick  courc^ge !  They 
nurfed  in  their  bofom  vipers  whofe  flings  will  be  mor¬ 
tal  to  Britain. 

Peace  being  thus  reftored  between  the  two  great 
powers,  whofe  treafures  fed  the  German  war,  it  was 
reafonably  expefted  that  the  emprefs  queen  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia  would  foon  accommodate  their  diffe¬ 
rences.  The  fuperiority  acquired  by  the  Pruffians  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  campaign  determined  the  Auflrians 
to  this  meaiure.  Matters  were  accordingly  adjuftedat 
Hubertfburg,  and  a  mutual  reflitution  and  oblivion 
took  place,  each  party  fitting  dovm  contented  with 
what  it  pofTefled  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is 
furprifing  to  fome  people  that  thofe  ftates,  which  had 
fuffered  moft  by  the  adual  ravages  of  war,  fhould  be 
the  laft  to  lay  down  their  arms.  But  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  their  burdens  however  oppreflive,  were  tem¬ 
porary.  The  king  of  Pruffia  had  not  contraded  a 
fhiliing  of  debt,  nor  had  the  emprefs  queen  greatly  an¬ 
ticipated  her  revenues.  Though  more  deficient  in 
pecuniary  funds  than  any  other  great  fovereign  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  file  is  better  able  to  fubfift,  and  to  make  confi- 
derable  efforts  without  them.  Her  dominions  are  ex- 
tenfive,  fertile  and  populous  ;  and  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  not  fufficiently  employed  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  By  long  habit  the  whole  flare  is  formed  to  its 
necefiities  ;  the  fubjed  is  accuflomed  to  endure  mili¬ 
tary  licence,  and  to  grant  without  rcludance  free 
quarter  to  the  army,  which,  like  the  ancient  Germans, 
has  a  pkmtiful  table  in  lieu  of  pay.  The  people  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  foldiers,  and  war  is  in  fome  meafure  their  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  She  is  an  able  lute  prince*,  and  yet  her 
authority  is  not  more  extenfive  than  the  love  and  re¬ 
verence,  which  are  payed  her  by  her  fubjeds.  Hence 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  thofe  refources,  which 
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enable  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  be  always  the  lall  of 
the  belligerent  powerSj  that  thinks  of  peace. 

(1-63)  The  war,  however,  being  at  length  terminated, 
the  different  powers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  it,  began 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  trade  and  population,  to  prepare  tot  ^ 
new'war.  The Britilh  miniftcrs  divided  their  conquefls 
into  the  governments  of  the  Grenades,  of  Qtiebec,  of 
Eaft  and  Weft  Florida-,  the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton 
and  St.  John  being  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the 
fea  coaft  as  far  as  Fludfon’s  ftreights  being  fubjefted 
to  the  immediate  diredion  of  the  governor  of  New¬ 
foundland.  How  the  government  of  Quebeck  came  to 
be  reduced  within  its  ancient  limits,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine :  if  it  was  not  that  they  wanted  to  diminifti 
the  fur  and  peltry  trade-,  the  principal  advantage, 
which  we  could  propole  to  reap  from  the  pollellion  of 
that  country.  Under  the  Spaniards  Florida  could  but 
ill  fupport  one  governor :  our  minifters,  notwithftand- 
ino-  all  our  debts,  notwithftanding  all  their  boafts  of 
CEoanomy,  found  it  capable  of  maintaining  two* 
Placemen  were  to  be  provided  at  the  expence  of  the 
colonies,  when  they  could  afford  it;  but  in  this  cafe 
at  the  expence  of  the  Englifh  exchequer.  Eveiy  op¬ 
portunity  of  creating  dependents  was  feized  :  every 
opportunity  of  benefiting  by  our  extenfiveacquifitions, 
and  of  proving  thejuftncls  of  thofe  reafons,  winch 
didated  the  ceffion  of  the  Weft  India  ifiands  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  any  of  the  American  conquefts,  was  neglec¬ 
ted.  Inftead  of  parcelling  out  into  new  fettlemcnts 
the  vaft  and  fertile  countries  on  the  Ohio  and  Mififippi 
our  wife  minifters  forbid  the  colonifts  to  make  any 
purchafes  in  thofe  parts,  and  even  to  relinquilli  the 
lands,  of  which  they  had  already  taken  poffeffion  ;  re¬ 
ducing  by  thefe  means  our  colonies  to  narrower  bounds, 
annulling  the  charter  of  the  Ohio  company,  and  pre¬ 
cluding  the  whole  nation  from  the  ule  of  thofe  rich 
lands,  which  were  fo  much  wanted.  For,  thougii 
the  prefent  extent  of  our  colonies  be  very  great,  the 
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quantity  of  ferviceable  land,  which  they  contain,  is 
but  Imall  ;  and  it  is  already  much  exhaufted  by\he 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  moft  confumptive  of  weeds. 
What  then  could  have  been  more  politick,  nay  more 
necelfary,  chan  cultivating  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  and 
MifnippiP  After  bearing  hemp  and  tobacco  for  a 
confiderable  leries  of  years,  they  would  produce  wine 
and  oil  ior  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that  fome  planters 
demonifrated  the  utility  of  thefe  improvement!  Deaf 
to  their  luggefl-ions  and  to  the  calls  of  honour,  which 
leemed  to  ciemand  thefe  fteps  as  proofs  of  the  wifdom 
ot  that  plan,  which  facrificed  every  thing  to  America, 
the  minifters  refolved  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace  by 
taking  as  little  tiouble  as  pofiible.  T  hey  faw  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  adjuffing  the  claims  of  the  different  colonies, 
and  afeertaining  the  boundaries  of  their  refpeaive  ter¬ 
ritories.  They  cut  the  knot  by  difmiffing  the  affair 
without  any  notice.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid  that 
.Inch  fettlements  would  interfere  with  the  intereft  of 
the  planters  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  force  them 
upon  fowing  corn  inftead  of  planting  tobacco.?  No- 
thing  could  be  more  abiurd  or  chimerical  than  fuch  a 
feai  :  tnefe  were  the  very  men,  who  wanted  grants  of 
land  in  the  propofed  countries. 

Vvhat  then  could  induce  the  miniftry  to  neHefl  fuch 
a  beneficial  feneme.?  Phe  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  Indians,  and  forcing  them  into  a  confederacy 
agalnil  us?^  If  their  moderation  proceeded  from  this 
lource,  it  did  not  produce  the  intended  effed,  The 
Indians  feeing  the  french  power,  which  balanced  ours, 
annihilated,  and  chains  of  forts,  which  commanded 
and  overawed  the  whole  continent,  poffeffed  by  our 
troops,  began  to  think  that  they  ought  to  have  made 
more  early  efforts  for  checking  our  progrefs.  They 
weie  confii  med  in  this  opinion,  when  they  found  en¬ 
croachments  made  upon  their  hunting  grounds  by  open 
invafion  as  well  as  by  fraudulent  bargains.  And  when 
through  the  imagined  lecunty  acquired  by  our  fuccefs 
^!j  decoium  was  difregarded  ;  when  the  uluaLpreients 

were 
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were  omitted,  and  when  a  report  was  fpread  that  a  plan 
'had  been  laid  for  their  total  extirpation,  they  did  not 
hefitate :  they  took  up  the  hatchet.  The  Dclawars 
and  Shawanefe,  who,  as  the  cultivation  of  Penfilva- 
•nia  advanced,  had  retired,  and  fettled  upon  the  Ohio, 
'were  the  ringleaders  in  this  war.  They  had  been  very 
-zealous  in  th^  caiil'e  of  France,  and  had  through  prac  ¬ 
tice  and  habit  acquired  feme  reputation  in  arms.  For¬ 
merly  they  were  tributary  to  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Na- 
^tiohs,  who  had  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century 
conquered  the  various  tribes  upon  the  Mififippi  and 
the  great  lakes,  and  had  almoit  expelled  the  French 
out  of  America.  But  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
war  having  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  the  Pen- 
•fylvanians,  and  obferving  that  effeminacy  and  luxury, 
of  which  there  may  be  a  fpecies  even  among  favages, 
had' weakened  the  empire  of  the  Iroquois,  they  made  a 
league  with  the  other  Indians  behind  the  Allegany 
mountains,  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  flavery,  and  fet  up 
for  an  independent  nation,  Notwithftanding  this  re¬ 
volution  in  the  balance  of  favage  empire  in  America, 
notwithftanding  this  dqfeftion,  fuch  was  the  dread  of 
the  common  enemy  that,  inftead  of  engaging  in  a 
■war  for  the  recovery  of  their  fovereignty,  the  Senecas, 
one  of  the  Five  Nations,  efpoufed  their  quarrel,  and 
in  conjundfion  with  the  Indians  about  Detroit,  attacked 
our  forts  and  invaded  cur  colonies. 

The  time  of  harveft,  which  they  chofc  for  their  in- 
vafions,  was  the  fitteft  imaginable  for  depredation, 
and  all  the  purpofes  of  favage  war.  The  crops  were 
deftroyed,  the  houfes  burnt,  the  cattle  drove  away  and 
the  planters  malTacred.  The  frontiers  of  PenfylvaniT, 
•  Virginia  and  Maryland,  were  deferred  for  twenty 
miles  inwards,  and  thoufands  of  hopeful  fettlcmcnts, 
the  labour  of  years,  were  at  once  abandoned'.  All 
the  itinerant  traders,  who  under  the  fanftion  of  peace; 
were  buying  or  bartering  goods  among  the  Indians, 
were  murdered  and  their  effedls  to  the  value  of  fome 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  w^re  plundered  ;  a  blow, 
I  which 
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which^  gave  a  rude  fhock  to  inofl:  of  the  great  towus  in 
America.  But  however  eafy  their  fudden  and  unfore- 
feen  attacks  made  it  for  them  to  furprife  and  mafter 
the  open  country,  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  attack 
and  defence  made  the  reduftion  of  fortified  places  im¬ 
practicable.  What  tney  could  not  effedt  by  force  they 
compalTed  by  ftratagem,  \Vhenever  they  in  veiled  a 
garrifon,  they  pcrfuaded  the  troops  that  they  had  cut 
off  all  the  relt :  they  intimidated  them  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Indians  faid  to  be  approaching ;  and  by  a 
promife  of  fafety,  which  was  generally  violated,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  them  to  abandon  their  quarters. 

By  thefe  artifices  they  became  mafters  of  leveral 
forts.  But  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Pitt  they  could 
not  reduce.  The  former  was  relieved  by  a  reinforce¬ 
ment,  before  they  could  form  the  fiege ;  and  though 
our  troops  in  attempting  to  furprife  the  Indians  were 
themfelves  furprifed,  they  handled  thefe  favages  fo 
roughly  that  they  did  not  venture  upon  the  attack  of 
the  fort.  Their  efforts  againfl;  Niagara  were  equally 
fruitlefs.  They  intercepted  indeed  a  convoy,  and  cut 
off  the  efcort;  but  they  were  repulfed  upon  the  lake 
Erie,  and  finally  difappointed  in  all  their  fchemes. 

Ft  was  againft  fort  Pitt  that  they  exerted  themfelves 
with  the  greateft  vigour  and  perfeverance.  Obferving 
that,  though  flrong  by  nature,  it  had  never  been  com¬ 
pletely  fortified,  and  that  its  works  had  been  lately 
damaged  by  an  inundation  of  the  furrounding  rivers, 
they  advanced  up  clofe  to  the  walls,  and  with  a  bold- 
ne(s  and  relolution,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  troops,  took  poll  under  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  burying  themfelves  beneath  thefe  coverts  for  whole 
days  poured  in  upon  the  befieged  an  inceffant  ftorm  of 
mufquet  balls  and  fire-arrows.  If  open  force  fhould 
fail,  they  hoped  to  reduce  it  by  haraffing  the  garrifon, 
or  by  famine. 

Though  theBridfli  troops  defended  themfelves  with 
all  the  defperate  bravery  of  men,  who  knew  their  lives 
to  be  at  ftake-,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  what  might  have ' 
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been  their  fate,  had  hot  the  enemies  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  fiege  precipitately  in  order  to  intercept 
col.  Bouquet,  who  was  advancing  to  their  affiftance 
with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  This  officer  finding  it 
impoffible  to  procure  any  intelligence  left  behind  him 
all  the  provifion  and  ammunition,  which  was  not 
judged  abfolutely  necelTary,  and  purfued  his  march 
with  all  that  cautious  expedition,  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  fervice  required.  After  having  tra- 
verfed  a  confiderable  trad  of  rough  and  mountainous 
forell  he  arrived  at  a  dangerous  defile  extending  feve- 
ral  miles  in  length,  and  commanded  on  both  fides  by 
high  and  craggy  hills.  In  order  to  elude,  if  poffiblc, 
the  vigilance  of  fo  alert  an  enemy,  he  determined  to 
pafs  it  in  the  night. 

While  the  troops,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  feven- 
teen  miles,  were  preparing  to  refefh  themfelves,  and  to 
make  the  neceflTary  arrangements,  their  advanced 
guard  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians.  This 
body  being  fpeediJy  and  firmly  fupported  repulfed  the 
enemies,  and  purfued  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 
But  their  flight  proved  only  a  decoy  to  entangle  the 
whole  detachment  in  the  fnare,  which  was  prepared  for 
them.  When  the  purfuit  ended,  they  returned  to  the 
charge  with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  being  fupported 
by  parties,  which  lay  in  ambuih  on  the  high  and 
woody  grounds  flanking  our  army,  they  galled  it  with 
an  obftinate  fire.  The  whole  line  was  obliged  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  to  difiodge  them  from  thefe  polls. 

Though  this  movement  fucceeded,  it  produced  no 
decifive  advantage.  No  fooner  were  the  lavages  driven 
from  one  eminence  but  they  occupied  another ;  till  by 
conftant  reinforcements  they  furrounded  the  whole  de¬ 
tachment,  and  attacked  the  convoy  in  the  rear ;  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which  forced  our  troops  to  fall  back  for 
its  protedion.  The  enemies  improving  this  advantage 
prelied  forward  with  the  greateft  fpirit.  The  adtion 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  every  moment  •,  and  the  Eng- 
Jilh  found  themfelves  encircled  and  affailcd  at  once  by 
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luperiour  numbers.  ,  But  their  courage,  their  perfevc- 
rance,  their  dexterity  in  evolutions,  furmounted  all 
cbftacles.  They  forced  the  Indians  from  all  their  ports 
witli  bayonets  fixed.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  engage¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  continued  from  noon  without 
intermirtion.  ^ 

•  The  ground,  on  which  they  flood,  was  not  ill  a- 
dapted  tor  an  encampment :  the  convoy  was  there¬ 
fore  placed  in  the  center,  the  troops  forming  a  circle 
round  it.  In  this  pofture  they  pafled  a  rertlefs  and 
anxious  night,  obliged  to  the  ftriftert  vigilance  by  an 
enterprifing  and  daring  enemy,  v;ho  waited  only  for 
the  morning  to  complete  their  deftruftion.  Soldiers 
accurtomed  only  to  the  humane  maxims  of  European 
war  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the  dangers  to  be  endured 
in  an  American  campaign.  In  Europe  the  roads  are 
practicable,  magazines  are  ertablifhed  and  hofpitals 
provided.  In  cafe  of  any  great  difafter  ftrong  towns  are 
at  hand  ;  or,  at  the  wo:  rt,  a  generous  enemy  is  ready  to 
afford  every  relief  to  the  vanquifhed.  No  confolation 
but  that  of  vidlory  can  be  wanting.  Such  a  fervice 
may  be  confidered,  as  the  exercife  of  an  aftive  and  ad¬ 
venturous  mind  rather  than  a  fanguinary  conteft  for 
mutual  deftrudion*,  a  difpute  betv/ecn  rivals  for  glory 
rather  than  a  ftruggle  between  deadly  enemies.  But 
in  America  every  objeft  is’ pregnant  with  terror:  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  enemy.  There 
is  no  refrefhment  lor  the  healthy,  no  relief  for  the  flick 
or  wounded.  A  vart,  inhofpitable  defart  full  of 
fnares  and  treachery  extends  on  every  fide.  Vidlories 
are  not  deciflive,  but  defeats  are  ruinous,  and  fimple 
death  is  the  leaft  misfortune,  that  may  befal  a  foldier. 
What  then  can  be  more  critical  than  fuchcampaigns  ? 
As  they  acl  in  fmall  bodies,  man  fights  againft  man  : 
every  individual  marks  his  antagoniil.  All  the  vigour 
of  the  body  and  firmnefs  of  the  mind  is  put  to  the  fe- 
verert  trial  :  every  exertion  of  courage  and  addrefs  is 
called  forth  intoadion.  If  the  events  have  lefs  dignity 
and  magnificence  than  thole  of  a  regular  v/ar,  they  arc 
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'interefting  to  the  heart,  more  amufing  to  the 


At  the  firft  dawn  of  light  the  favages  fctting  up  the 
war-whoop  all  around  the  camp,  in  oroer  to  intimi¬ 
date  with  their  numbers  and  ferocity,  made  feveral 
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water,  circumftancesmuch  more  infupportable  than  the 

enemies  fire.  Their  fituation  was  extreme  y  cnticnl  and 
cerplexim» :  tied  to  their  convoy  they  could  not  lofe  fight 
cf  it  for  ^moment  without  expofing  not  only  that  in- 
tereftino-  objeft,  but  alfo  their  wounded  to  tlie.  merci- 
lefs  barbarians.  Many  of  their  horfes  were  loft  ;  many 
of  the  drivers  ftupefied  by  fear  had  hid  themfelvcs  in 
the  bulhes,  and  were  incapable  of  hearing  or  obeying 
orders :  to  purfue  their  march  was  therefore  impracti¬ 
cable.  Befieged  rather  than  engaged  attacked  with¬ 
out  interruption,-  and  wfthout  decifion  capable  nei¬ 
ther  to  advance  nor  retreat  thcy'faw  nothing  befoie 
them  but  the  melancholy  profpeft  of  crumbling  away 
bv  decrees,  and  perifhing  without  revenge,  without 
honotm  in  thofe  dreadful  forefts.  I'he  fate  of  Brad- 
dock  and  his  army  came  rulhing  to  their  minds  but 

they  had  another  commander. 

•—•Bouquet,  feeing  that  all  depended  on  bringing  the 
■favacTfs  to  a  clofe  engagement,  endeavoured  to 
infpue  them  v;ith  confidence,  and  to  give  additional 
ftrength  to  that  audacity,  which  -fuccers  had  already  k> 
erreatty  encreafe'd.  For  this  purpoTe  two  companies, 
who  occupied  the  moft  advanced  pofts,  were  ordered 
to  fall  within  the  circle  ;  the  reft  of  the-troops  opening 
their  files  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  clofing  up  the 
vacant  {pace,  as  if  they  meant  to  cover  their  retreat. 
The  favages  fell  into  the  fnare.  Imagining  that  the 
thin  line  of  troops,  whiclvfillcd  up  the  groum!  aban¬ 
doned  by  two  companies  detached  to  fupport  the  for- 
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ter,  they  ruflied  from  the  woods  which  covered  them, 
and  hurrying  headlong  on  with  the  mofl:  darino-  intre¬ 
pidity  galled  the  Englifh  with  their  heavy  fir^  But 
at  the  very  inftant,  when  they  thought  the  viftory 
certain  and  the  camp  taken,  the  two  firft  companies 
rufhed  out  from  an  invifible  part  of  the  hill,  and  at¬ 
tacked  their  right  flank.  The  barbarians,  though  dif- 
appointed,  were  not  difmayed :  they  returned  ?he  fire 
with  great  fpirit.  But  difcipline  and  well  direfted 
ftrength  foon  decided  the  contell ;  unable  to  fuftain 
the  irrefiftible  fliock  of  the  regulars  they  fled  at  the  fe- 
cond  volley.  As  they  turned  their  backs,  the  other  two 
companies  prefented  themfelves  in  their  front,  and  by 
their  full  fire  completed  their  overthrow.  They  were 
purfued,  and  totally  routed  and  difperfed. 

This  well  concerted  and  well  executed  ftratagem 
laved  the  whole  detachment  from  the  moft  immiRent 
danger.  'I'he  reft  of  the  favages,  who  had  been  kept 
in  awe  during  the  engagement  by  the  Britilh  troops, 
were  terrified  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  betook 
themlelves  to  flight  %  and  abandonee  all  the  adjacent 
woods.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  advantage,  fo 
many  men  had  been  wounded,  and  fo  many  horfes  loft, 
that,  before  our  troops  could  move,  they  were  under 
the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  deftroying  the  greateft 
part  of  their  convoy  of  provifions,  and  confequently 
of  relinquilhing  one  of  the  principal  objeds  of  tfieir 
expedition,  d  his  adtion,  in  which  our  oflicers  and 
foldiers  gained  great  and  juft  honour,  was  the  only 
one  of  moment,  which  diftinguilhed  this  war.  As 
the  Indians  draw  their  chief  fubfiftence  from  hunting, 
and  their  hunters  and  warriors  are  the  fame,  they  wem 
foon  weary  of  it,  and  laid  down  the  hatchet.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  for  the  future  gentle  and  pacific  mea- 
fures  will  be  embraced  by  our  colonifts,  and  that  paft 
experience  will  teach  them  that  their  enmity  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  their  friendlhip  is  advantageous.  By  kind  and 
indulgent  ufage  they  will  lofe  both  their  military  and 
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favao’e  fpirk,  and  inftead  of  barbarous  foes  become 
iileful  ftibjedls,  or  allies. 

As  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  not  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  war  abroad^  lo  neither  did  it  re 
ftore  peace  at  home.  The  parliament  indeed,  or  at 
leaft  the  majority,  approved  of  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  and  many  addrefles,  full  of  the  higheft  ftrains  of 
panegyrick  upon  them,  were  procured  from  cities, 
counties  and  boroughs.  In  general,  however,  they 
were  not  fpontaneous,  but  the  effeft  of  court  intereft 
and  intrigue.  The  body  of  the  people  difavowed 
them,  particularly  the  city  of  London,  whofe  relblu- 
tions  have  a  very  extenfive  influence  on  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  one  may  fafely  affirm  that  the  voice 
of  the  nation  was  clear  and  ftrong  againft  the  peace. 
This  circumftance  was  not  at  firft  fo  evident :  the  ac- 
quiefcence  of  the  parliament,  and  the  arts  employed  by 
t^he  miniftry  in  procuring  addrefles  ftaggered  the  faith 
of  many,  and  prevented  them  from  making  ufe  of 
their  own  judgment.  But  by  degrees  the  fire,  which 
was  thus  fmothered,  gathered  ftrength,  and  at  lalt 
burfl  out  in  a  blaze.  When  the  duke  of  Newcaflle 
refigned  the  treafury  to  the  earl  o^f  Bute,  the  Englifli 
were  alarmed  at  feeing  all  power  engrofled  by  a  Angle 
individual,  whofe  attachment  to  the  principles  of  li¬ 
berty  was  doubtful,  and  who  had  never  given  any  proof 
of  fuperior  talents.  They  began  therefore  to  examine 
his  condudt  with  feverity,  and  to  cenfure  the  peace 
with  the  utmofl:  freedom.  The  oppofuion,  which  had 
hitherto  afted  a  timid  and  irrefolute  parr,  feeing  how 
the  popular  tide  ran,  determined  to  glide  down  the 
current.  The  heterogeneous  and  difeordant  principles 
of  its  members,  as  well  as  their  general  want  of  real 
virtue  and  genuine  patriotifna  had  prevented  it  from 
afting  in  concert,  and  forming  any  regu'ar  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  the  nation.  The  i^[)irit  of  the  people, 
particularly  of  the  middling  clafs,  to  whom  publick 
virtue  is  now  almoft  folely  confined,  roufed  its  heads 
from  inadfivity,  and  brought  them  into  the  gcner.a! 
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vortex  in  hopes  of  being  once  more  wafted  by  its  forc^ 
to  places  and  penfions.  Idiey  began  to  hold  occafional 
conlultations  at  one  another’s  houfes,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  heartily  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  A  pa- 
pei,  war,  which  raged  with  great  violence,  was  com¬ 
menced.  But  it  was  commenced  by  the  minifter,  who 
by  this  imprudent  ftep  feemed  to  acknowledge  his  un¬ 
popularity  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  enemies.  Indeed, 
as  if  lie  knew  that  his  principal  fti  uggle  would  be  with 
the  people,  his  creatures  took  infinite  pains  to  decry 
the  meafures  of  the  late  minifter  :  a  very  impolitick  pro- 
ceeding,  as  they  had  been  fo  highly  applauded  by  the 
whole  ifland.  W  nether  the  writers  were  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  pay  we  cannot  alcertain  *,  ample  provilion  was 
niade  for  two  of  the  mofb  confiderable  :  one  receiving  a 
place  in  the  cuftcms,  another  in  the  law.  ^ 

1  hough  the  difcontented  party  had  at  the  time,  when 
the  preliminaries  were  difcuffid,  excellent  grounds  for 
Gppofition,  becaufe  they  were  national,  their  efforts 
were  lo  weak,  disjointed  and  ineffedlual,  that  many  at 
that  time  imagined  no  body  of  men  ferioufiy  intended 
to  brand  with  difgrace  a  fyffem,  to  which,  imperfed. 
and  faulty  as  it  was,  the  lanclion  of  parliament,  and 
the  confequcnt  impofiibility  of  recfifying  it,  made  iff* 
highly  proper  for  the  people  to  reconcile  their  minds. 

I  his  confiderarion  had  no  weight  with  the  oppofi- 
tion  ;  tney  lay  in  wait  to  wound  the  adminiftration  in 
the  rnoft  tender  part,  tlie  iupplics.  Several  circum- 
ftances  favoured  their  defign.  Though  the  neceffity 
of  taxes  v/as  full  as  great  at  the  conclufion  as  during 
the  continuance  of  the  w^ar  *,  yet  that  necefiity  was  not 
to  every  perfon  fo  palpable  ;  nor  to  any  fo  palatable, 
as  when  every  article  of  national  expence  was  repayed 
by  viftory  and  plunder.  All  taxation  is  in  its  own 
nature  unpopular ;  but  it  is  doubly  fo,  when  it  proceeds 
from  the  hand  of  an  odious  miniffer.  No  wonder  then, 
if  a  clamour  was  eafily  raifed  againff  a  man,  whom  an 
unfatisfadory  peace  had  already  made  obnoxious  ;  nor, 
it  diicontented  minds,  which  are  ever  fertile  in  accufa- 

tions. 
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'ions,  found  means  to  perfuade  the  people  that  the 
new  faxes  were  partial  and  deftriiflive  ;  fmce  there  is 
hardly  any  impoft,  which  may  not  be  traced,  in  theory, 
to  the  ruin  of  fome  branch  of  manufaflure  or  com- 
■  merce. 

The  minifter  convinced  of  thefe  truths  w^as  ex¬ 
tremely  referved  in  opening  new  refources,  as  well  to 
fhow  that  the  nation  was  not  very  abundant  in  them, 
as  to  evince  the  necefTity  of  the  peace,  and  the  merit 
of  thofe,  who  made  fo  good  a  one  in.fuch  exhaufled 
circumftances.  Perhaps  too  it  was  meant  to  make  a 
parade  of  oeconomy,  and  to  throw  a  tacit  reflcclion  on 
the  expenfive  manner,  in  which  the  war  had  been 
conduced. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  notions  two  millions  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  raifed  by  redeemable 
annuities,  to  which  was  tacked,  as  a  premium  to  the 
lenders,  a  double  lottery  producing  feven  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  A  fum  of  one  million  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  was  levied  on  the  credit  of  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  chargeable  on  the  firft  aids  granted  in 
the  enfuing  felTion;  and  the  finking  fund  was  robbed 
of  two  millions  ;  the  whole  of  the  grants  amounting 
to  thirteen  millions  and  a  half;  and  the  provifions  ex  ¬ 
ceeding  them  by  more  than  half  a  million.  So  that 
little  care  feems  to  have  been  taken  in  adjufiing  and 
proportioning  them  to  each  other ;  as  if  a  vote  of  cre¬ 
dit  were  ftill  as  necefiary  as  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.^  The  whole  of  the  new  funds  amounted  to 
feven  millions  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  order 
to  pay  theintereft  of  the  annuities  an  additional  duty  of 
eight  pounds  a  tun  was  laid  on  all  French  wines, and  half 
as  much  on  all  other  imported  wines.  In  aid  of  this 
fcheme,  which  was  thus  far  unexceptionable,  every 
hogfhead  of  cyder  and  perry  was  charged  with  a  duty 
of  four  (hillings  to  be  paid  by  the  maker,  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  by  the  officers  of  excife,  and  to  be  fubjeefte  d  with 
a  few  qualifications  to  all  the  laws  of  that  arbitrary  mode 

of  colledtion.  The  finking  fund  was  a  collateral  le- 

curity. 
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AliTiofl;  every  particular  of  this  plan  was  ccnfured 
by  the  oppofition.  As  they  had  formerly  held  that 
the  nation  was  fo  far  from  being  exhaufted  that  it 
could  furnilh  rcfources  for  continuing  the  war  for  fe- 
Teral  years  ;  fo  now  they  maintained  that  it  could 
much  more  fupply  funds  for  removing  the  national  in¬ 
cumbrances.  Individuals,  faid  they,  abound  in  wealth, 
while  the  publick  is  loaded  with  an  immenfe  debt. 

In  fuch  circumftances  is  it  not  the  founded  and  moft 
enlarged  policy  to  add  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  by  bold  and  libcr.li  grants,  which  may 
multiply  the  objedts  of  oeconomy,  and  give  it  fome- 
thing  upon  which  it  may  operate  ?  What  difference  is 
there  between  the  pubhek  and  a  merchant  ?  If  the 
latter  has  not  a  capital  to  trade  with,  but  is  confined 
and  ftraitened  in  his  dealings  by  the  narrownefs  of  his 
fortune,  what  profpect  has  he  of  growing  rich  ?  The 
fame  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the  publick;  and  any 
other  fpecies  of  frugality  will  be  as  trifling  and  ineffec¬ 
tual  as  mean  and  lordid ;  it  may  ftarve  many  eflential 
branches  of  the  public  fervice,  but  will  always  be 
found  a  futile  and  barren  refource  for  the  difeharge  of 
the  national  debt.  Had  this  ceconomical  fyftem  been 
followed  in  the  profecution  of  the  war,  we  might  in 
endeavouring  to  fave  a  little  have  loft;  all.  How  hap¬ 
py  was  it  for  the  kingdom  that  the  mean  and  narrow 
genius  of  our  prefent  flnanciers  did  not  then  diredt  the 
treafury !  But  why  mention  this  inftance  of  minifte- 
rial  incapacity,  when  the  vfliole  feheme  of  the  lottery 
■  is  fo  pregnant  with  blunders?  Upon  a  loan  of  three 
millions  and  a  half  the  fubfcribers  have  in  a.  few  days 
o-ained  a  clear  profit  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
land  pounds;  the  new  flock  having  rilen  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  above  par.  Why  was  not  the  fublciip- 
.  tion  left  open,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  people’s 
folly  ?  This  enormous  fum  might  have  been  brought 
Into  the  publick  treafury  inftead  of  now  filling  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  private  individuals.  As  the  definitive  treaty 

was  known  by  the  minifler  to  have  been  figned,  he 

could 
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could  be  under  no  apprehenfions  for  public  credit* 
The  gamefters 'loaded  with  money  were  now  for  the 
laft  time  coming  to  the  table;  and  as  in  the  difpofal 
of  the  navy  bills  and  ordnance  debentures  the  redeem* 
able  four  per  cents,  had  been  taken  at  par,  was  it  not 
evident  that  in  this  cafe,  where  the  intereft  is  the  fame. 


the  premium  would  be  whatever  the  rage  ot  gaming 
would  diflate.  But  there  are  minifters,  who  think  ic 
a  fufficient  excufe  for  any  deftrudiive  fcheme  that  they 
ferve  their  friends.  What  elfe  could  have  given  birth 
to  two  lotteries  in  one  year  ?  Why  was  not  half  the 
expence  faved  tothe  nation  by  making  the  tickets  dupli¬ 
cates  of  each  other  ?  Is  this  ceconomy  ?  Is  it  the  method 
by  which  you  check  the  pernicious  fpirit  of  gaming, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  difcountenai?ed  by  an  ad- 
miniftration,  that  has  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  wifdom, 
or  any  fober  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  But 
what  need  we  wonder  at  this  condud  in  men,  who 
without  any  necellity  have  not  blufiied  to  pervert  the 
finking  fund  from  its  original  intention  of  paying  off 
debts  already  incurred  >  They  would  appear  tender  of 
the  people,  becaufe  they  have  not  credit  to  fupport  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  plan.  Prefent  e.afe  is  but  ill 
bought  with  future  opprefilon.  A  true  ftatefman 
feldom  puts  off  the  evil  day  :  but,  like  an  able  phy- 
fician,  attacks  the  difeafe  in  its  firfl:  ftage.  Such  a 
condudt  is  worthy  of  thofe,  who  framed  the  cyder  adf, 
which  with  regard  to  its  objed  is  partial  and  oppref- 
five,  an^  with  regard  tothe  mode  ot  collection  danger¬ 
ous  and  unconftitutional :  for  it  lays  the  whole  bur¬ 
then  of  the  expences  incurred  in  the  general  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  protedion  of  the  national 
commerce,  on  a  few  devoted  counties,  which  in  every 
other  article  of  charge  alre.ady  contribute  their  full 
ffiare.  Had  the  tax  indeed  been  proportioned  to  the 
natural  and  original  value  of  the  commodity,  it  would 
have  been  one  argument  in  its  favour.  But  that  is 
not  the  cale.  In  order  to  render  it  every  way  excep¬ 
tionable,  this  load  lo  fuddenly  impofed  is  fo  heavy  that 
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it  threatens  the  deftruftion  of  the  objeft  of  taxation* 
The  farmers  are  beginning  to  grub  up  their  orchards* 
Had  the  taxes  upon  beer  and  malt  been  laid  all  at  once 
with  fo  little  judgment,  they  muft  have  deftroyed  the 
manufadlures,  or  (book  the  kingdom.  This  infipofk 
is  oppreflive  both  to  the  landholders  and  the  farmers; 
to  thofe,  as  it  diminifhes  their  rents,  and  operates  more 
feverely  than  the  landtax  ;  to  thefe,  becaufe,  if  they 
compound,  it  is  the  fame  as  aburdenfome  polltax  ;  if 
they  do  not,  it  is  a  fubjetftion  to  new,  unknown  and 
perplexed  laws,  and  to  the  tribunals  of  commiflioners 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  removeable  at  pleafure ; 
and  therefore  arbitrary  in  their  nature,  and  inconfi- 
ftent  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  have  long  di- 
ftinguilhed  kingdom  from  the  regions  of  defpo- 
tifm.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  to  be  raifed  fufficiently 
indicates  that  the  fupplying  the  wants  of  government 
cannot  be  the  only  motive  to  fo  extraordinary  a  mea- 
fure.  When  new  orders  of  men  are  thus fubjeded  to  ex- 
cife  laws,  the  precedent  is  formidable  not  only  to  com¬ 
merce  but  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  conftitution  ;  and 
there  are  juft  grounds  for  the  moft  alarming  apprehen- 
fions  :  if  any  thing  can  be  dreaded  more  alarming  to 
freemen  than  an  ad,  which  renders  the  houfes  of  all 
peers,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  farmers  fearchable 
at  pleafure,  and  entails  on  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
what  may  be  juftly  called  a  badge 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  fuch  was  the  language  held  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  echoed  back  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Two  ftrong  protefts  were  entered  againft 
it  by  a  body  of  difientent  lords ;  one  at  the  commit¬ 
ment,  another  at  the  pafTing  of  the  bill.  L.ondon  in- 
ftruded  its  reprefentatives  to  oppofe  it ;  and  prefented 
petitions  againft  it  to  every  branch  of  the  legiflature. 
In  fhort  no  political  projcd  fince  Walpole’s  Ichemeof 
a  general  excife,  not  even  the  Jew  bill,  ever  threw  the 
nation  into  fo  dangerous  a  ferment.  Had  the  rninifter 

ftudied  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  as  he  ought  to  have 

done, 
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clone,  or  pofleffed  any  talents  for  government,  he  would 
have  forfeen  its  fate,  and  avoided  a  rock  on  which  the 

father  of  corruption  had  well  nigh  periOied. 

Every  queftion  has,  like  Janus,  two  faces,  and  if 
you  view  it  only  on  one  fide,  it  will  appear  in  a  favou¬ 
rable  light.  1  he  miniftry  ufed  this  artifice,  and  gave 
fome  colour  to  their  caufe.  What,  faid  they,  can  be 
more  wild  and  extravagant  than  to  aim  at  encreafing 
the  national  income  by  any  more  taxes  than  the  mod 
urgent  necefiity  requires?  It  is  running  headlong  upon 
certain  evil  in  order  to  preverjt  a  pofnble  misfehief. 
Every  tax  mud  be  a  difeouragement  to  trade;  becaufe 
it  enhances  the  price  of  our  manufadures,  which  la 
time  of  peacemud procure  themfelves  a  vent  principal  ¬ 
ly  by  their  cheapnefs.  Since  trade  then  ought  to  be  the 
primary,  and  taxation  only  the  fecondary  o’bjed;  of  all 
adminidrations,  can  anything  be  more  ablurd  than  the 
propofal  of  augmenting  the  revenues  by  new  impods; 
or  any  thing  more  prudent  than  to  Ipare  the  nation  b  y 
ifiTuing  out  of  the  finking  fund  money  to  prevent  the 
dearnefs  of  its  manufadlures  ?  What  impod  does  not 
imply  fome  redraint  upon  liberty  ?  Ill  therefore  does 
it  become  thofe,  >vho  quarrel  with  the  duty  on  cyder 
and  perry,  a  moderate  and  equitable  impofition,  to 
contend  fo  drongly  for  continuing  and  enlarging  the 
charges  of  the  nation.  1  his  duty  is  lofar  from  being 
unequal  and  opprefTive,  that  it  does  not  bring  the  cy¬ 
der  counties  on  a  level  with  tliofe,  in  which  beer  is 
drank.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  private  as 
well  as  publick  confumption  is  affefted  by  the  male 
tax;  and  cyder  is  not  fo  heavily  charged.  Befides 
there  are  exemptions  in  favour  of  the  poor,  which  arc 
not  known  to  anv  other  feheme  of  revenue.  1  he  cy- 
der  counties  therefore  have  reafon  to  be  thankful  for 
their  long  immunity  inftead  of  complaining  that  they 
are  at  lad  obliged  to  contribute  rather  lefs  rhan  their 
ihare  towards  the  fupportof  the  national  interelf.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  to  objeft  the  difpro- 
portion  of  the  tax  to  the  original  value  of  the  commo- 
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dity.  For  what  points  out  an  objeft  of  taxation  more 
ttrongly  than  its  original  value  being  fo  low  that  it 
may  be  fold  cheap  after  the  impofition?  This  is  the 
cafe  of  tobacco,  of  malt  fpirits,  and  even  of  beer. 
The  exccffive  cheapnefs  of  cyder  calls  for  a  tax  to  re^ 
ft  rain  its  cxcefTive  ufe  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  fome- 
thing  abfurd  in  the  conduft  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who 
fhow  fo  much  tendernefs  for  the  morals  of  the  people 
by  exclamations  againft  gaming,  though  authorifed 
and  regulated  by  government ;  and  yet  can  pay  no  re^ 
gard  to  the  vice  of  drunkenefs,  which  is  not  lefs  pre¬ 
valent,  norlefs  pernicious.  You  violently  arraign  the 
mode  ot  colle6lion  as  arbitary  and  unconftitutional. 
Will  you  bepleafed-to  point  out  another  equally  ef- 
feftual  and  lefs  grievous  ;  and  we  will  adopt  it  ?  but 
you  are  blent  on  that  head,  why  then  fhould  we  not 
adhere  to  a  plan,  which  has  the  advantage  of  all  others 
in  cheapnefs,  accuracy  and  expedition  ;  and  which  if 
it  be  a  badge  of  flavery,  is  a  badge,  that  has  been  long 
worn  by  the  manufafturers  and  venders  of  malt,  beer, 
fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  fait,  foap,  candles,  leather  and 
many  other-  articles ;  a  body  of  men  greatly  fuperiour 
perhaps  to  the  makers  of  cyder.  If  every  gentleman 
is  not  fubjeft  to  the  law^s  of  excife,  it  is  becaufe  he 
does  not  chufe  to  make  his  own  malt.  Some  do,  and 
are  not  exempted  ;  and  it  is  the  extenfive  nature  of  a 
law,  not  any  accidental  burden,  that  forms  a  rational 
objeftion.  Even  the  laws  of  the  univerfe,  though 
planned  by  the  almighty,  are  not  without  imperfedi- 
ons.  How  abfurd  then  is  it  to  quarrel  with  this  fcheme, 
becaufe  it  is  not  free  from  thofe  defeds,  which  will 
ever  adhere  to  the  works  of  man  ?  though  the  laws  of 
excife  are  in  this  cafe  extended  with  regard  to  their 
objed,  they  are  contraded  in  their  nature;  feveral 
exemptions  and  qualifications  are  fpecified  in  the  ad. 
Your  acciifaftons  on  this  head  are  as  groundlefs  as  your 
objedions  to  the  terms,  upon  which  part  of  the  fup- 
plies  was  borrowed.  You  forget  that  the  more  money 
is  wanted,  and  the  oftner  we  go  to  market,  the  harder 

will 
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'  will  be  the  conditions,  upon  which  it  can  be  procured  i 
and  that  you  are  at  leaft  as  blameable  as  the  minifters  • 
becaufe  by  your  clamours,  infinuations  and  connect! 
ons  with  the  moneycdiintereft  you  prevented  th^rife  of 
publick.  credit,  and  forced  the  nation  to  offer  extrava*- 

In  this  minifteral  apology  it  is  obfervable  that  the 
defence  made  for  the  mode  of  colleftion,  which  was 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  ferment,  furnilhed  a  Itrong 
araument  againft  the  whole  fcheme.  For  it  can  never 
be°a  reafon  for  extending  the  excile,  that  it  is  already 
very  extenfive  •,  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  the 
plar’ue  in  T’urky  can  be  a  motive  tor  an  attempt  lO 
fpre^ad  it  over  all  Europe.  The  plan  of  tlie  lottery  was 
entirely  indefcnfible  •,  and  if  minifters  were  not  able  to 
make  a  more  advantageous  contraft,  they  ihould  have 
mven  place  to  thofc,  who  had  more  credit  and  abilities. 

°  In  the  midft  of  this  contention,  when  all  waited 
anxioiifty  for  the  event,  whicli,  however,  no  body  ima¬ 
gined  could  be  fooh  decided,  lord  Bute  to  the  aftonifh- 
mentofall,  who  were  not  in  the  fecret,  refigned  the 
office  of  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  retired  from 
bufinefs.  This  meafure  was  much  canvaffied  and  vari- 
ouflv  criticifed.  Thofe,  who  wouldexculpate  that  noble¬ 
man,  infinuated  that  having  concluded  the  peace,  the 
creat  but  dangerous  fervice,  for  which  he  had  appeared 
thTcapital  ador  on  the  political  ftage,  he  had  fully 
obtained  his  end,  and  acquitted  himfetf  of  every  debt 
to  his  own  confcieiKe,  his  country  and  his  kmg  ;  and 
that  thereTore  he  luight  now  with  great  propriety  con- 
fult  his  own  eafe,  and  By  his  refignation  prove  to  the 
whole  world  that  his  private  ambition  was  not  the 
caufe  of  the  prelent  difturbances  but  the  felfifb  and  in- 
terefted  views  of  the  fadious  cabal,  which  fomented 
the  popular  difeontents.  V/ere  he  not  influenced  by 
thefe  patriotick  motives,  would  he  have  quitted  the 
helm,  when  his  condud  was  approved  by  fuch  a  large 
majority  in  parliament  ?  It  is  as  incredible  as  that  he, 
who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the  dangerous  buli- 
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nels  of  making  peace  ftould  have  abandoned  his  friends 
and  Ivs  fortune  through  fear. 

Thole  of  his  dependents,  who  pretended  to  ad  up^ 
on  principle,  highly  cenfured  him.for  deferting  them 
and  his  iovereign  at  a  time,  when  a  little  perfeverapce 
would  have  fecured  him  a  total  vicTiory,  and  rendered 
his  power  immoveable  as  a  rock.  For  what,  faid  they, 
do  we  contend  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
conhitutional  dignity  of  the  crown,  for  the  redempti¬ 
on  of  the  king  fmm  thraldom,  from  the  hands  of  an 
allgralping  and  infolent  cabal  ^  is  it  not  our  intention 
to  pieierve  to  the  king  the  right  of  appointing  and  re¬ 
taining  his  Own  fervants  according  to  law  and  ancient 
prdcription,  if  there  be  no  legal  difqualification  or 
delinquency  to  didate  their  removal  ?  can  this  be  ac- 
compliflied,  if  the  firfl  guft  of  popular  madnefs  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  overturn  the  whole  fabrick  of  our  defif^ns  ? 
will  not  this  pufillanimity,  or  rather  treachery,  deprefs 
the  courage  of  our  party,  and  raife  in  proportion  that 
of  our  adverfaries,  when  they  fee,  that,  without  the 
trouble  even  of  a  falfe  accufation,  they  can  force  a 
minifter  from  the  councils  of  his  fovereign  ?  who  will 
henceforwards  fupport  government,  if  the  highefl;  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  court  and  the  mod  decided  parlialnentary 
fuperiority  are  not  able  to  fecure  them  from  the  cap¬ 
rice  of  the  multitude,  and  the  vengeance  of  tlieir  e- 
nemies. 

The  popular  party  did  not  deny  that  the  crown  had 
a  legal  right  to  appoint  its  own  fervants  ;  but  they 
contended  that  in  the  exercife  of  this  right  it  ought  to 
be  direfted  by  publick  motives,  not  by  private  friend- 
fnip  and  attachment.  Great  talents,  great  and  emi¬ 
nent  ferviccs  to  the  nation,  confidence  among  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  influence  among  the  landed  and  mercantile 
interefts,  are  the  circumftances,  which  ought  to  diredt 
the  fovereign  in  the  nomination  of  the  great  officers 
of  fbite.  1  his  is  the  only  controul,  which  remains  to 
the  people  on  the  immenfe  power,  which  the  crown 
has  acquiied  by  tl'ic  gift  of  an  infinite  number  of  pro¬ 
fitable 
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fitable  places.  The  popular  ufe  of  the  prerogative  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  its  great 
extent  ;  and  it  will  be  highly  diffatisfied,  vvhen  its  af¬ 
fairs  are  entruflied  to  men,  who  do  not  enjoy  its  confi¬ 
dence..  When  miniflers  are  appointed  in  conformity 
to  this  rule,  the  people  can  reft  fatisfied  that  no  at¬ 
tempt^  will  be  made  upon  the  conftitution  ;  becaufe 
thofe,  who  are  recommended  to  royal  ravour,  and  pre- 
fented,  as  it  were,*' ‘to  their  places,  by  the  publick  e- 
fteem,  will  be  fiudious  to  prefcrve  it  byperfevering  in 
the  fame  conduct  by  which  it  was  acquired.  ^  Such 
'were  the  principles,  upon  which  adminiflration  was 
formed  at  the  revolution,  and  upon  which  govern- 
m'ent  has  been  ever  fince  advantageoudy  conduced. 
The  nation  can  never  recover  its  ufual  repofe  and  tran¬ 
quility,  till  its  affairs  fallback  upon  their  former  center. 

GRENVILLE’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

■  Little  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  thefc 
principles  in  the  compofition  of  the  new  miniftry. 
George  Grenville,  a  gentlemen  more  remarkable  for 
laborious  diligence  than  for  clearnefs  of  head,  better 
known  by  his  attachment  to  his  own  intereft  than  by 
his  fervices  to  his  country,  was  created  firll  lord  of  the 
treafury  and  chancellour  of  the  exchequer.  1  ord 
'Egremont,  fl'irewdly  fufpedled  of  entertaining  fenti- 
ments  unfavourable  to  liberty,  became  fecretary  forthe 
fouthern  department.  In  the  northern  department bufi- 
nefs  was  tranfadfed  by  lord  Halifax,  a  nobleman,  who 
was  thought  pofTefiTed  of  fome  talents,  and  whole  pub- 
lick  condudl  had  never  been  obnoxious,  till  he  had 
difgraced  himfelf  by  ftooping  to  be  the  creature  of  the 
late  minifter.  Thefe  three  perfons,  who  were  recom- 
monded  by  their  predeceffor,  and  purfued  his  plan  of 
politicks,  now  moved  the  whole  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  popular  leaders  finding  their  whole  party  ex¬ 
cluded  began  to  convafs  the  merit  of  the  new  miniffers. 

Whence, 
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Whence^  faid  they,  is  their  power  derived  ?  not  from 
their  overbearing  weight  of  property,  not  from  their 
parliamcntajy  intereft,  nor  parliamentary  talents.  In 
all  thefe  particulars  they  are  greatly  exceeded  by  theii* 
antagonifts.  To  what  then  do  they  owe  their^eleva- 
tion  ?  Is  it  that  they  have  found  the  fecre^,of  render¬ 
ing  themfelvcs  fo  agreeable  at  court  that  any  danger  is 
thought  preferable  to  their  difmifTion  ?  -none  are  fo 
ignorant  of  our  affairs  as  to  entertain  fo  childifh  a  fancy.? 
for  what  purpofe  then  were  they  appointed  ?  to  ferve 
as  the  pafhve  inftruments  of  that  minifter,  who  from 
motives  of  perfonal  quiet  and  fafety  had  retired,  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  behind  a  veil  his  ambitious  projects  with 
tlie  more  eafe  and  certainty.  The  newminifters  hav¬ 
ing  no  folid  foundation  in  themfelves  lean  upon  him 
for  fupport.  The  fame  motives  therefore,  the  fame 
fpirit,  which  animated  us  againft  him,  ought  ftill  to 
aduate  us,  till  he  and  all  his  creatures  are  banifhed 
from  the  government  of  a  nation,  whofe  affairs  they 
are  not  qualified  by  their  principles  to  manage. 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution  of  the  minority 
the  political  difputes  were  carried  on  with  the  greateft 
heats  and  animofities.  Pamphleteers  and  newswriters 
iEirmifhed  in  verfe  and  profe,  and  meafured  out  vice 
and  virtue  to  every  man  according  to  the  party,  which 
he  efpoufed.  Of  all  the  popular  writers  the  moft  Bold 
and  fpirited  was  the  North  Briton  :  the  late  minifter 
liad  in  feme  meafure  fallen  a  vidim  to  the  venom  of 
liis  pen.  The  prefent  adminiftration  had  reafon  to 
dread  the  fame  fate  ;  when  he  happened  in  one  of  his 
papers  to  make  a  dired  attack  upon  the  fpeech  from  the 
throne.  He  confidered  it  indeed  as  the  fpeech  of  the 
minifter,  and  ventured  no  farther  than  the  members 
■frequently  do  in  parliament  ;  but  it  was  imagined  that 
conftituents  had  no  right  even  to  hear  or  think  of  what 
their  reprefen tatives  Ipoke.  Accordingly  a  general 
warrant  neither  fpecifying  the  name  nor  dtferibing  the 
perfon  of  any  criminal  was  iffued  out  by  the  lecreta- 

rles  of  ftate  for  apprehending  the  authors,  printers  and 

pwblifhers 
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publirtiers  of  the  45th  number  of  the  North  Briton, 
which  was  honoured  with  the  epithets  feditious  and 
treafonable.  This  ftrange  warrant  was  executed  in  a 
manner  ftill  more  ftrange  and  iinjuftifiable.  Many 
perfons  no  way  guilty,  and  of  a  quality  too  law  for 
the  purpofe  of  punifhment  or  prevention  were  taken 
into  cuftody.  Tlie  proceedings  againft  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  principal  objeft  of  vengeance,  were  attended  with 
certain  circumftances  of  rigour,  which  w'ere  not  called 
for  by  the  occafion.  His  houfe  was  ranfacked,  his 
locks  were  broke  open,  and  his  bureaus  robbed  of  his 
moft  fecret  and  confidential  papers.  To  augment  the 
terrour,  and  fwell  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  he  was 
fent  to  the  tower  ^  clofe  imprifonment  being  diredted, 
andtheufeof  pen,  ink  and  paper  being  forbidden. 
Neither  friend  nor  counfel  was  allowed  to  come  near 
him  ;  and  bail  was  refufed  for  a  bailable  offence.  • 
General  warrants  had  the  undifputed  fandfion  of  of¬ 
fice  fince  the  revolution,  and  the  fecretaries  thouorht 
themfelves  fufficiently.  juftified  in  ifluing  them  from 
the  frequency  of  the  pradtice.  But  this  was  a  critical 
time.  .The  miniftry  had  been  accu fed  of  arbitrary 
principles,  and  the  people  were  willing  to  make  the 
ievereft  ferutiny  into  their  condudf,  in  order  to  pur- 
fue  them  to  extremity,  if  they  deviated  from  the  ftridl 
letter  of  the  law.  No  circumftances  could  have  hap^ 
pened  more. favourable  to  their  wiflies  than  the  fteps, 
which  had  been  now  taken.  Not  to  mention  the  privi-^ 
lege  of  parliament,  which  was  flagrantly  violated,  the 
warrants  were  totally  illegal,  and  diredled  as-much  a> 
gainft  the  whole  Englilb  nation  as  againft  the  perfons 
taken  into  cuftody.  They  were  indeed  conformable 
to  precedent-,  but  no  precedent  is  fufficient  ro  juftify 
what  is  in  the  nature  of  things  wrong;  or  to  fubftitute 
diferetion  in  the  place  of  law,  which  knows  1I0  difere*^ 
tion,  nor  leaves  the  conftrudtion  to  be  put  upon  war^ 
rants  to  thofc  low  mifcreantS)  who  muft  bcentrufted 
with  their  executibn. 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  on  bringing  his  habeas  corpus,  was 
releafed  without  bail  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  who  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that 
privilege  ot  parliament  extended  to  the  Cafe  of  writing 
Jibels,  as  it  was  not  treafon,  felony  or  breach  of  the 
peace.  1  he  populace,  imagining  that  his  difeharge 
on  account  of  privilege  was  a  point  gained  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  every  individual,  were  highly  elated,  and  at¬ 
tended  this  martyr  of  liberty  with  praifes  and  acclama¬ 
tions  wherever  he  went.  In  order  to  feed  the  flame, 
which  had  been  raifed,  the  other  perfons,  who  had 
fuffered  by  general  warrants,  fought  redrefs  at  law, 
and  obtained  damages  proportioned  rather  to  the  guilt 
of  their  opprefTors  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuffer- 
ings.  Had  the  money  been  levied  on  the  tranfgreflbrs, 
the  punifhment  might  have  been  of  fervice  to  thepub- 
Jick.  As  it  was  ilTued  by  his  majefty’s  order  out  of 
the  exchequer,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  it  will  be  but 
a  feeble  reftraint  on  future  fecretaries  ;  if  the  delin¬ 
quents  be  not  brought  to  juftice. 

Thefe  trials  engrofled  the  attention  of  the  people 
fo  much  that,  till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  nothing 
elfe  could  enter  into  their  thoughts  or  converfation. 
When  that  event  took  place,  the  miniflers  did  not 
forget  to  mention  the  peace  in  the  fpeech  from  the 
throne,  and  to  throw  as  much  reproach  as  pofTibJe  on 
the  attempts,  which  had  been  made  to  render  the  peo¬ 
ple  difeontented.  This  abated  the  fervour  of  many  in 
the  oppolirion,  who,  having  power  for  their  principal 
objecl,  were  unwilling  to  difgurt  the  Ibvereign  by  any 
violent  attack  upon  a  meafure  adopted  by  him.  A 
reiterated  approbation  of  the  peace  was  therefore  eafily 
obtained  ;  and  upon  a  me/Tage  from  the  king  a  violent 
cenfure  was  pafTed  upon  thofe  writings,  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  clamours  againft  the  peace  makers  and  the 
majority.  The  forty  fifth  number  of  the  North  Bri¬ 
ton,  after  being  charged  with  every  opprobrious  epi¬ 
thet,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman  *,  and  both  houfes  joined  in  an  addrefs 
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to  his  majefty  expreffing  their  indignation  at  the  con¬ 
tumely,  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  at  the 
outrao-e,  which  had  been  offered  to  every  branch  of  the 
kgi  nature. 

The  people  were  not  fo  obfequious  or  complaifant : 
not  relifhing  this  combined  attack  of  the  whole  legifla- 
tureupon  a  man,  againft  whom  the  law  was  open, 
they  refeued  the  condemned  paper  from  the  flames, 
and  preferved  it,  like  a  facred  relic,  notwithflanding 
all  the  efforts  of  Harley,  the  fhcriff,  who  fhowed  as 
much  zeal  to  deftroy  it  as  an  inquifitor  would  have 
done  to  burn  a  heretick. 

The  majority,  however,  irritated  rather  than  inti¬ 
midated,  purfued  their  blow  :  they  voted  that  privi¬ 
lege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of  wri¬ 
ting  and  publifhing  feditious  libels,  nor  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  obfhrudt  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in 
the  fpeedy  and  effeftual  profecution  of  fo  heinous  and 
dangerous  an  offence.  The  following  arguments  were 
the  colourable  pretexts  for  this  vote. 

A  libel,  faid  they,  befides  being  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  individuals,  may  be  pregnant  with  fuch  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  fafety,  and  perhaps  to  the  exiflence  of  the 
ifate,  as  greatly  to  exceed  in  guilt  not  only  many  of 
thole  offences,  for  which  fureties  of  the  peace  may  be 
demanded,  but  alfo  feveral  fpecies  of  felony,  all  of 
which  are  allowed  to  be  out  of  privilege  and  to  border 
on  treafon.  The  diftindtion  betwixt  abls,  which  pofi- 
tively  break,  and  thofe,  which  only  tend  to  break, 
the  peace,  is  trifling  and  fophiftical.  The  queflion  is 
concerning  the  nature  and  weight,  not  the  name,  ct 
the  offence.  Sureties  of  the  peace  may  be  required 
for  an  aftual  affault  and  even  a  menacing  gefture. 
Shall  fedition,  a  much  greater  crime,  be  exempted  ? 
if  this  diftinftion  be  admitted,  members  of  parliament 
may  not  only  libel  publick  and  private  charafters,  but 
commit  many  mifdemeanours  of  the  groffell  nature 
with  ■  impunity  ;  becaufe  they,  as  well  as  libels,  are 
breaches  of  the  peace  but  by  conftruftion  and  in  their 

confequcnce,’ 


fences.  As  privilege  of  parliament  is  limited  only  by 
the  dilcietion  of  the  t\ivo  houfes,  it  may  become  invi- 
oious,  if  it  is  not  uled  with  great  moderation  and  de¬ 
licacy.  Should  it  be  found  incompatible  with  publick 
order  or  even  private  quiet,  the  fafety  and  freedom  of 
the  members  may  come  to  be  deemed  the  dancer  of 
the  Hate  and  the  flavery  of  the  fubjecl.  It  becomes  us 
therefore  according  to  the  truefpirit  of  the  conftitution 
to  give  in  this  inltance  a  praflical  leffon  as  well  as  a 
comfortablefecurity  to  the  people  that  no  fituation  can 
be  a  landtuary  for  thole,  who  prefume  to  violate  the 


The  oppofition  contended  that,  whatever  doubts 
might  arife  about  the  latter  claufe  of  the  refolution, 
none  could  exift  with  regard  to  the  former,  which 
declares  that  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of 
writing  and  printing  feditious  libels  ;  becaufe  it  is  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  all  the  authorities  and  decifions 
of  the  graved:  and  foberefl:  judges,  to  the  evidence  of 
hiftory,  and  to  the  records  of  parliament,  which  po-  ' 
fiuvely  affert  that  privilege  extends  to  every  cafe,  ex¬ 
cept  treafon,  felony,  or  a  refufal  to  give  fecurity  for 
the  peace,  and  to  pay  obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  two  offences,  that  call  for  furety  and 
haoeas  corpus  a.e  both  cales  of  prelent  and  continued 
violence  :  the  end  of  both  is  the  fame  to  reprefs  the 
force  and  difirm  the  offender.  When  that  end  is  at¬ 


tained,  the  pioceedings  ftop  :  in  either  the  offence  is 

not 
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not  proiecuted  nor  puniflied.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  li¬ 
bel  where  is  there  any  continued  violence  s’  where  is 
there  any  circumftance  that  calls  for  fuch  difpacch  and 
expedition  as  is  neceffary  in  cafes  requuing  f^irety  of 
the  peace  ?  when  the  libel  is  publilhed,  the  muchief 
is  done,  and  admits  of  no  farther  aggravation.  No 
damage  can  therefore  enfue  by  proceeding  againlt  the 
delinquent  with  the  utmoft  leifure  and  deliberation. 
But  by  this  refolution  the  libeller  is  not  allowed  the 
benefit  of  privilege  in  any  one  ftage  of  the  profecuti- 
on  ;  for  it  is  fo  general,  that,  were  he  to  find  fureties 
as  in  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he  may  be  dill  arrefted, 
tried,  conviifted  and  punilhed  without  any  regard  to 

that  circumftance.  . 

If  privilec^e  will  not  hold  throughout  in  the  cafe  ot 

a  feditious  Ubel,  it  muft  be  becaufe  it  may  be  conftru- 
ed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  fureiies  may  be  de¬ 
manded.  But  this  offence  is  not  a  breach  of  the  peace  ; 
no  good  lawyer,  nor  man  of  found  fenfe  ever  gave 
it  that  name  :  the  nature  of  things  and  the  unanimous 
content  of  mankind  have  defined  it  an  aft  tending  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  To  fay  then  thaf.a  libel,  pol- 
jibly  productive  of  fuch  a  confequence,  is  the  very 
confequence  produced,  is  in  other  words  to  declare 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  caufe  and  the 

effeCf.  /V.  ,  ,1 

This  refolution  does  in  effeCt  affirm  that  all  men- 

without  exception  may  be  bound  to  the  peace  for  tins 
ofience :  yet,  if  a  libel  could  by  any  abufe  of  language 
^  termed  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  libeller  cannot  be 
bound  to  the  peace  ;  becaufe  none  can  be  fo  bound, 
unlefs  he  betaken  in  theaiffual  perpetration  of  luch 
a  breach  r  becaufe  there  is  no  authoiity,  or  even  am¬ 
biguous  hint  in  any  law  book  that  he  may  be  fo  treat¬ 
ed  ',  becaufe  there  is  no  example  of  fuch  treatment ; 
becaufe  no  crown  lawyer  ever  infilled  on  fuch  rigour, 
when  the  mod  virulent  libels,  the  moll  rancorous  pro- 
fccutions  and  the  muft  violent  defpotifm  reigned  .  wlien 

the  law  of  libels  was  ranfackedevery  term  ■,  when  lofs  of 

cars 
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ears,  perpetual  imprifonment,  banifhment  and  fines 
of  ten  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  were  the  ordinary- 
judgment  of  the  ftar-chainber,  which  afTumed  an  un- 
controulable  authority  over  the  prefs. 

By  this  doctrine  the  liberty  of  every  man,  privilec^ed 
or  unprivileged,  is  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  a 
fecretary  of  ftate,  who  is  thus  empowered  in  the  firft 
inftance  to  pronounce  a  paper  to  be  a  feditious  libel  ; 
a  matter  of  luch  a  difficulty,  that  fome  have  pretended 
the  determination  of  it  to  be  too  much  for  a  fpecial 
jury  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity.  Alone  and  unafift- 
cd  he  IS  to  underftand  and  fix  the  meaning  of  every 
innuendo  r  he  is  to  afcertain  its  tendency  and  to  brand 
it  with  his  own  epithets :  he  is  to  adjudge  the  party 
guilty,  to  make  him  author  or  publifher,  as  he  judges 
proper,  and  to  give  fentence  by  commitment.  All 
thefe  authorities  he  pofleffes  as  a  fingle  magiftrate  with¬ 
out  council,  evidence  or  jury  ;  and  in  a  cafe,  where 
the  law  fays  that  no  aftion  will  lie  againft  him,  becaufe 
he  afts  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge.  Can  any  law  be 
more  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  a  free 
conftitution  ?  it  is  fo  far  from  being  founded  on  ufao-e, 
or  written  precedents  that  it  is  a  contradiftion  to  them' 
all  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  it  is  now  firft  declared  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  a  private  individual,  who  is  under  pro- 
fecuticn  in  a  court  of  juftice,  whofe  jurididion  is  thus 
enkrged  at  the  expence  of  the  legiflature. 

^  1  his  method  of  relaxing  the  rule  of  privilegecafe  by  cafe 
IS  pregnant  with  the  inconvenience  of  rendering  the  rule 
precarious  and  uncertain.  This  infringement  of  our 
ftanding  orders  may  be  made  a  precedent  for  future  in¬ 
fringements.  How  then  can  judges  decide  thefe  or  the 
like  queftions,  if  privilege  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
records,  journals,  or  ftanding  orders  ?  no  court  will  * 
henceforward  venture  without  trembling  to  recoc^nife 
or  deny  it ;  till  at  laft  inftead  of  its  holding  in  every 
cafe  not  excepted,  it  will  hold  in  none  but  thole,  which 
are  exprefsly  laved.  Such  is  the  confequenceof  cenfur-' 

ing 
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ing  with*  fo  little  decorum  the  condudt  of  a  judge, 
whofe  knowledge  can  be  equalled  only  by  his  integrity. 

Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  by  this  privilege 
the  conftitiuion  will  be  endangered  by  a  continued  at¬ 
tack  of  fucceffive  libels.  If  fuchan  event  were'  pofTible, 
there  mull  have  been  fome  examples  of  it  upon  re¬ 
cord  ;  but  there  are  none,  though  the  privilege  has 
been  enjoyed  fince  the  origin  of  the  monarchy. 
Upon  complaint  made  the  parliament  will  give  up  the 
delinquent ;  and  the  (lownefs  of  this  mode  of  proceeding 
is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  two  houfes,  but  on  the 
crown,  ^  which  manages  prorogations  fo  as  not  to  leave 
an  hour  open  for  julfice.  A  charge  deferves  not  the 
name  of  a  libel,  if  it  be  true,  and  if  it  be  falfe,  its 
confequences  cannot  be  very  dangerous.  Thofe,  who 
think  that  the  people  of  England  can  be  moved  by 
fuch  a. phantom  to  overturn  the  conftitution,  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  their  good  fenfe,  and  but  ill 
qualified  for  being  their  legiOators.  Whoever  knows 
their  genius  will  with  us  be  ready  to  allow  that  they 
think  it  much  more  necefiary  that  privilege  fhould  not 
extend  to  cafes  of  debts  than  libels  ;  and  that  they  are 
fully  convinced  that  this  refolution  is  better  calculated 
for  the  fupport  of  the  minilfry  than  the  conftitution. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  our  anccflors,  when 
they  framed  the  law  of  privilege  fhould  have  left  a  fe- 
ditious  libel  the  only  unprivileged  mifdemeanour  ; 
fince  of  all  others  it  is  the  mdft  likely  to  be  abufcH  by 
outrageous  and  vindiftive  profecutions.  Befides  this 
privilege  had  a  much  deeper  reach  ;  it  was  made  in¬ 
deed  not  to  fereen  criminals,  but  to  preferve  the  very 
being  and  life  of  parliament:  as  the  great  powers  of 
afreil,  indidment  and  information  were  lodged  in 
the  crown,  the  two  houfes  would  have  been  undone, 
if  during  the  time  of  privilege  the  royal  procefs  v/ere 
admitted  in  any  mifdeqaeanour  :  none  was  there¬ 
fore  excepted  :  where  the  abufe  of  power  would  have 
been  fatal,  it  was  not  given  ;  becaufe  redrefs  would 
have  come  po  late*  A  parliament  under  perpetual 

terrour 
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terrour  of  imprilbnment  can  neither  be  free,  nor  bold, 
nor  honed  ;  and,  if  this  privilege  be  once  removed, 
the  mod  important  quedion  may  be  irrecoverably  lod 
or  carried  by  a  fudden  irruption  of  medengers  let  loofe 
af^aind  the  members  half  an  hour  before  the  .debate. 
If  the  feverity  of  the  law  relating  to  libels,  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  explained,  be  duely  confidered,  it  mud 
drike  the  parliament  with  terrour  and  difmay.  The 
repetition  of  a  libel,  the  delivery  of  it  unread  to  ano¬ 
ther,  is  deemed  a  publication  :  nay  the  bare  poffeflion 
of  it  has  been  dermed  criminal,  unlefs  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  dedroyed,  or  carried  to  a  magidrate.  Is  not 
then  every  member  of  parliament,  who  has  committed, 
who  is  falfely  accufed  of,  thefe  acds,  nay,  who  is, 
though  without  any  inforiTiation,  named  in  the  fecretary’s 
warrant,  robbed  of  all  fecurity,  and  expofed  to  the 
mercy  of  that  great  enemy  to  learning  and  liberty,  the 
med'engerof  the  prels  ? 

In  fpite  of  all  thefe  arguments  a  vad  majority  in 
both  houfes  agreed  to  the  refolution  without  any  quali¬ 
fication  ;  and  facriheed  their  own  privileges  at  the  al¬ 
tar  of  the  minidry,  whofe  credit  was  to  be  fupp  rted 
by  a  fl  at  contradidion  of  law  and  the  great  judge, 
whole  fentence  had  confirmed  the  ill  opinion  conceived' 
of  them  by  ihc  publick.  I'hey  inaagined  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament  would  be  fufBcient  to  give  a 
fandlion  to  their  meafures,  however  illegal  and  uncon- 
ditutional  and  that  the  people  would  acquielce  with¬ 
out  murmur.  Blinded  in  the  purluit  ol  a  favourite 
object  they  never  confidered  that  a  Icnfible  and  fpirited 
people  will  rely  upon  their  own  judgment,  and  weigh  the 
decifionsof  every  afiembly  not  by  me  number  of  heads 
or  voices,  but  by  their  juitice,  and  cooditutional  ca¬ 
dency.  Full,  therefore,  of  tlieif  peculiar  notions  they 
refolved  to  crufii  their  great  antagonid,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
by  the  weight  of  the  whole  legifiature,  hoping  the 
the  Ipirit  of  the  people  would  cool  and  eraporate, 
when  they  found  ‘him  not  only  difowned  by,  pnvi- 
but  condemned  by  that  body,  o;  which  he  was  a 
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member^  The  fury  of  their  perfccution  was  retarded 
by  an  accident. 

Mr.  Wilkes  had  in  thofe  papers,  which  now  fob* 
jefted  him  to  a  legal  profecution  and  to  a  parliamentary 
cenfure^  treated  a  certain  member  of  parliament 
with  much  alperity.  What  foundation  there  was  for 
this  attack  wc  will  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but 
from  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  exprefilons,  and 
the  known  charafter  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpedt  that  it  was  not  groundlefs.  Whether  this 
gentlemen,  who  thought  himfelf  aggrieved,  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  revenge  by  a  fenfe  of  honour,  or  by  the  inftiga- 
tions  of  fome  exalted  perfonages,  who  wiflied  to  have 
fuch  a  formidable  champion  removed  by  any  means, 
certain  it  is  that  he  pradifed  (hooting  at  a  target  for 
feveral  months,  as  if  blood,  not  a  fair  reputation,  was 
his  objeft.  I  he  place,  which  he  now  enjoys  under  a 
great  lady,  is  a  ftrong  prelumptive  evidence  againft 
him  and  his  pacronefs.  In  the  violence  of  debate 
fome  words  efcaped  the  court  champion,  that  brought 
on  a  duel  ;  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  dangeroufly 
wounded.  This  circumftance  occafioned  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  charge  againft  him  i  till  he  could  perfonal- 
ly  attend.  But  as  he  found  that  the  minority,  willing 
to  purchafe  the  credit  of  moderation  by  facrificing  him, 
were  extremely  luke-warm  in  his  caufe,  he  refufed  a i- 
mittance  to  the  gentlennen  of  the  faculty  deputed  by 
the  houfe  to  examine  the  (late  of  his  w'ound,  ^and 
fuddenly  removed  to  Prance,  before  he  was  perfectly 
recovered. 

What  feems  to  have  principally  determined  him  to 
this  ftep  was  the  defertion,  or  rather  treachery  of  the 
great  commoner  whofe  condud  on  this  occafion  muft 
ever  remain  a  ftain  upon  his  charafter.  Were  not  this 
fjngle  flip  redeemed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of  publick. 
virtues,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  damn  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  render  hin'j  any  more  unworthy  of  t.Ac  i.a- 
tion’s  efteem,  ' 
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The  occafion  of  a  change  fo  fudden,  fo  remarkable, 
and  fo  charafteriltical  of  a  verfatile  ftatefman,  was  this. 
Mr.  Wilkes  h  id  printed  privately  a  book,  which  con¬ 
tained  fomc  prophane  refleftions  on  the  Athanafian 
creed.  The  earl  had  read  it,  and  beftowed  the^higheft 
encomiums  on  its  author,  who  had  only  expofed  a 
compofition  of  which  Tillotfon  and  many  other  grave 
divines  had  wifhed  us  well  rid.  This  book,  which  the 
perfecuted  author  concealed  with  care,  *  two  pious 
carls  employed  their  emiffaries  to  fteal.  Bribes,  pro- 
mifes,  and  wheedling  efFefted  their  purpofe  :  a  copy 
was  procured  :  it  was  produced  as  evidence  againft 
the  culprit,  and  publiflied  for  the  firfl:  time  by  the  lords 
and  commons.  Had  not  thefe  treacherous  arts  been 
ufed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  world  would 
never  have  known  any  thing  of  this  great  Humbling 
block  to  the  godly.  And  it  is  certain  that  private  o- 
piriion  is  no  object  of  legal  cenfure ;  and  that  the  laws, 
of  England  particularly  could  not  have  touched  Mr. 
Wilkes.  But  the  point  was  to  ruin  fo  formidable  an 
antagonifl;  in  the  opinion  cf  the  people :  all  advantagees 
were  therefore  to  be  taken  :  and  it  mu  ft  be  owned  that 
the  miniftry  and  their  adherents  were  not  greatljr 
checked  by  fcruples  of  confcience.  Though  all  the 
evidence  againft  him  was  procured  in  a  manner  diredl- 
ly  contrary  to  law  and  fubvernve  of  all  liberty,  no  at¬ 
tention  was  payed  to  this  circumftance ;  nor  was  it 
ever  enquired  whether  the  North  Briton,  the  oiiginaf 
caufe  of  his  difafter,  was  diftated  by  the  pen  of  truth> 
or  falfliood.  Being  once  chriftened  a  libel  it  under¬ 
went  no  further  ferutiny,  but  was  fuppofed  to  contain 
every  thing,  that  was  criminal.  It  is  not  that  we  think 
it  unexceptionable  in  this  refped: :  on  the  contrary  we 
hold  that  pafTage,  which  afTerts  that  the  peace  was  of 
no  fervice  to  the-  king  of  Pruffia,  a  direft  falfhood  ; 
as  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the  preliminaries  that 
Cleves,  Wefel,  Gueidres,  and  in  genera!  all  the  Pruf- 
fian  territories  occupied  by  the  French  in  the  name  of 
^  the 
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the  Emprefs  Qiieen  fhould  be  evacuated.  But  that  cir- 
cumdance,  does  not  prevent  us  from  cenfuring  the 
cxcelTive  rigour  and  injuftice  of  his  profecutors,  or  the 
defercion  of  Pitt,  who,  if  he  could  not  be  his  friend, 
ought  not  to  have  commenced  his  enemy,  and  called 
him  the  blafphemer  of  his  god  and  the  reviler  of  his 
king.  ■  When  he  made  a  facrifice  to  the  publick  opi¬ 
nion,  he  fhould  have  Ihown  more  reverence  for  him- 
felf.  The  Effiiy  on  Woman  fhould  at  mofl:  have  fhut^ 
not  opened  his  mouth.  If  he  could  not  fpeak  well  of 
him,  he  fhould  not  have  fpoke  at  all,  nor  contradidled 
his  own  private  judgment,  and  publick  declaration, 
when  he  was  entering  the  houfe.  But  where  is  the 
man,  whofe  political  conduft  is  entirely  without  ble- 
mifh  This  is  the  principal,  if' not  the  only  fault, 
which  can  be  charged  upon  Pitt;  and  we  dare  fay  that 
Wilkes  himfelf  will  forgive  it. 

Thus  violently  attacked  by  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
fition  he  was  abandoned  by  moft  of  the  party,  which, 
in  order  to  leave  the  way  open  for  a  return  to  employ¬ 
ment,  fhowed  the  fovereign  that  they  were  more  tender 
of  his  honour  than  the  minillry  itfelf  *,  as  they  avenged 
his  affronts  by  betraying  their  befl:  and  moft  fanguine 
friend.  Accordingly  the  letter,  which  he  fent  from 
Paris,  as  an  excufe  for  his  non-appearance,  and  the 
teffimony  of  the  furgeons  and  notary  publick,  which 
vouched  the  dangerous  ftate  of  his  wound,  were  ne- 
gledted ;  and  he  was  without  any  difficulty  expelled. 
The  houfe  of  lords  proceeded  againft  him  for  a  breach 
of  privilege  in  the  perfon  cf  a  right  reverend  and  or¬ 
thodox  prelaU^  who  concurred  with  the  miniflry  in 
ruinino;  this  o;entleman  for  a  banter  *,  in  the  lower 
courts,  he  was  profecuted  for  the  double  crime  o-f 
blafphemy  and  a  libel  ;  and  he  was  in  a  fhort  time 
run  to  an  outlawry.  At  firft  the  people  were  ftag- 
gered  :  though  they  did  not  difreliffi  the  libel,  they 
could  not  digeft  prophanefs :  party  rage  they  could 
forgive  ;  but  an  attack  upon  the  eftabliffied  religion 
they  confidered  as  an  attack  upon  themfclves.  This 
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cloud,  however,  waS'  foon  difperfed  :  when  the  ini¬ 
quitous  manner,  in  which  the  evidence  had  been  pro¬ 
cured,  was  fully  known  ;  when  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  publifhing  the  idle 
poem,  which  rendered  his  caufe  fo  doubtful  in  their 
eyes,  their  alfedion  revived,  and  their  indignation  at 
the  tyranny  of  his  enemies  could  only  be  equalled  by 
their  execrations  of  the  perhdy  of  his  friends.  But 
their  honell  attachment  and  unboiight  fuffrages  could 
now  avail  him  but  little;  they  could  not  reverfe  his 
fentence,  nor  reflo're'  him  to  his  country.  An  exile 
in  a  toixign  land  he  feemed  abandoned  by  fortune,  and 
deflined  by  an  excefs  of  fpirit  to  irrecoverable  ruin. 

As  the  crown  had  been  hitherto  intertffed  in  every 
great  queflion,  that  w'as  agitated  in  the  lower  hou!e, 
the  dependent  fpti  it  of  the  oppofiticn  left  the  miniftry 
entirely  triumphant.  When  the  general  warrants  ufed 
in  the  profecurion  of  the  offence,  which  had  been  fo 
rigorouPiy  punifhed,  came  under  confideration,  the 
vi(51cry  was  more  dearly  bought  and  lefs  complete. 
The  people  in  general  wercuneafy,  and  the  moft  fober 
and  thinking  perfons  were  feriouffy  alarmed,  at  a 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  a  great  office  in  fpite 
of  the  cleareff  principles  of  law,  and  the  genius  of  the 
conffitution.  The  long  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
precedenrs,  by  which  it  w^as  fanft.fied,  only  rendered 
fhe  danger  more  alarming.  Many  were  therefore  of 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealoiifies 
of  the  publick,  the  pi  adice  ought  to  be  formally  con¬ 
demned  by  the  commons.  'J'his  was  apart,  in  which 
the  minifters  were  extremely  tender,  if  not  fore;  be- 
caufe  it  deeply  affedfed  their  charadler  among  the 
}  eople,  whofe  fentiments  of  it  were  already  not  very 
favourable.  Hence,  when  a  refolution  declaring:  that 
a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors,  prin¬ 
ters  and  publiPiers  of  a  feditious  libel,  and  for  feizing 
their  papers,  is  contr-ry  to  law,  was  propofed  to  be 
palTed,  they  ftrenuouffy  exerted  all  their  power  and  in- 
ffuence  for  its  prevnention.  Their  oppofition  was  not 
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grounded  To  much  on  the  legality  of  the  warrants  as  on 
the  impropriety  of  tlie  metliod  propofed  for  declaring 
the  law ;  for  they  either  admitted  or  waved  that 
point. 

“  The  commons,  faid  they,  are  not  the  whole  legi- 
“  nature,  nor  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  court  ofjudi- 
cature.  To  what  purpofe  then  fliould  they  declare 
the  law,  when  their  declaration  muft  prove  nugatory  ? 
“No  abufe  of  warrants  can  be  fo  dangerous  an  illcga- 
“  lity  as  an’ attempt  to  deftroy  the  didind  bounda- 
“  ries,  which  ‘the  vvi'dom  of  the  conditution  has  af- 
figned  to  the  differe  nt  powders,  of  which  it  is  com- 
“  puled,  'I  his  procedure  mud  be  produdive  of  no- 
thing  but  confufion  and  injudice  ;  as  the  inferior 
magidrate  can  have  no  certain  rule  for  his  con- 
dud,  nor  any  dandard,  by  which  it  may  be  tried  : 
for,  whilft  he  is  turning  over  ads  of  parliament,  or 
“  the  pages  of  the  common  law,  and  endeavouring  to 
“  extrad  from  them  the  rule  of  legality,  upon  which 
“  he  is  to  form  his  condud,  there  may  be,  for  aught 
he  knows,  another  in  the  journals  of  the  commons. 
“  An  adion,  for  w'hich  he  may  dand  acquitted  before 
“  his  ordinary  judges,  may  be  condemned  by  that 
body,  and  though  he  can  in  no  cafe  entertain  a 
“  doubt  of  their  power,  he  may  in  this  of  their  au:ho- 
rity.  So  that  he  will  thus  l>e  didraded  between  the 
“  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  neceffity  of  doing  his 
duty,  and  a  general  timidity  and  undendinefs  muft 
‘‘  enfue  in  th-^  aciminiftration  of  juftice  :  a  circumdance 
which  will  have  the  moft  fatal  efff  ds  upon  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  fociety. 

“  Nor  will  tlie  confufion,  which  this  dep  mud  oc- 
“  cafion  in  the  fupreme  courts  of  law,  be  lefs  danger- 
“  ous.  The  conditution  has  taught  the  judges  to  be^ 

,  “  lievc  that  the  judicial  power  reds  in  them,  and  that  in 
the  exercife  of  it  they  are  to  be  direded  only  by  the 
“  decifions  of  the  whole  legillature.  But  when  they 
“  find  that  the  houfe  of  commons  prefumes  to  partici- 
“  pate,  if  not  to  fuperfede  their  power ;  and  to  alter  the 
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‘‘  ordinary  rule,  with  what  degree  of  calmnefs  of  mind 
and  true  judicial  refolution  can  they  execute  their 
high  and  important  office  ?  In  vain  are  they  rendered 
independent  of  the  crown,  if  they  are  brought  into 
‘‘  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  to  the.houfe  of  commons.  It  mat- 
ter  not  how  they  are  influenced,  if  their  judgment  is 
not  left  free,  and  uncontrouled  by  any  check  but  the 
known  eflablifhed  laws  of  the  land. 

‘‘  But  a  general  confufion  is  not  the  only  evil, 
which  will  flow  from  this  refolution ;  it  will  be  at- 
tended  with  .much  injuftice  to  individuals.  The  !e- 
‘‘  gality  or  illegality  of  thefe  warrants  is  now  depend- 
“  ing  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  before  the  ordinary  judges, 
“  and  will  be  determined  in  the  common  ccurfe  of  law. 
Ought  we  to  prejudge  the  caufe,  and  while  the 
parties  are  going  through  the  regular  forms  of  ju- 
‘‘  flice,  to  call  them  before  us,  and  condemn  the  de- 
‘‘  fendant  ?  We  cannot  be  guilty  of  fuch  partiality, 
nor  fix  fuch  a  ftigma  on  men,  who  have  only  fol- 
“  lowed  the  moft  numerous  precedents  and  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  befl  times  ;  men,  whom  their  known 
charadler  and  uniform  condud  have  fecured  frorn 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  enmity  to  liberty  ;  men,  who, 
“  if  they  have  committed  any  miftakes,  have  been  in 
themfelves  or  their  agents  feverely  chaftifed  by 
juries. 

Though  the  words  expreffing  this  refolution  ex- 
‘‘  tend  only  to  the  cafe  of  libels,  yet  its  fpirit  and  ten- 
“  dency  reach  all  warrants  of  every  form  and  denomi- 
‘‘  nation.  But  will  any  wife,  any  prudent  man  ad- 
vife  us  totally  to  deprive  magiftrates  of  a  power, 
‘‘  which  often  has,  and  may  yet  be  neceffary  to  the 
“  very  exiflence  of  the  conftitution  ?  Thefe  warrants 
have  frequently  nipped  confpiracies  of  the  mofl:  dan* 
‘‘  gerous  nature  in  the  bud,  and  prevented. manufac* 
turers  from,  emigrating,  and  transferring  the  moft 
valuable  branches  of  our  trade  to  other  nations,  and 
even  to  our  open  enemies.  However  proper  this 
^  itieafure  may  be  at  another  time,  it  is  now  prema* 
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«  ture.  Let  the  courts  of  juftice  firft  do  their  duty  ; 
“  and  if  they  do  not  fatisfy  the  publick,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  interfere.  But,  if  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  matter  will  admit  of  no  delay,  if  the 
‘‘  people  cannot  be  convinced  that  they  are  free,  till 
“  general  warrants  be  declared  illegal  by  this  houfe, 
‘‘  let  us  proceed  in  a  conftitutional  and  efiedlual  man- 
‘‘  ner,  let  us  declare  them  fuch  by  aft  of  parliament. 
“  A  refolution  is  of  no  force  in  law  ;  a  bill  is  the  only 
“  proper  method  :  as  it  will  fliow  that  our  reverence 
for  the  conftitution  is  not  inferior  to  our  tendernefs 
‘‘ for  the  people.” 

By  thefe  arguments,  which  are  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfaftory,  or  even  fpecious,  did  the  minifters  endea¬ 
vour  to  ward  off  the  intended  blow,  and  to  prevent 
their  conduft  from  undergoing  a  parliamentary  cen- 
fure.  Since  they  could  not  abfoliuely  juftify  their 
meafures,  they  evaded  an  inquiry,  and  flrove  to  divert 
the  torrent  into  another  channel.  But  they  were  hard 
preffed  by  the  oppofition,  whole  numbers  were  on  this 
occafion  extremely  formidable,  and  whole  reafonings 
were  infinitely  more  folid  and  convincing. 

“  While  you  are  fo  eager,  faid  they,  for  poftponing 
‘‘  the  determination  of  this  point,  you  advance  no- 
thing,  which  can  diminifh  its  importance  in  the  eyes 
‘‘  of  a  reafonable  man  ;  you  do  not  fugged  a  fingle 
“  hint  to  difprove  the  illegality  and  dangerous  ten- 
‘‘  dency  of  a  general  warrant.  By  fuch  a  warrant  the 
mod  innocent  perfon  may  be  at  any  hour  of  the 
“  night  dragged  out  of  his  bed,  and  hurried  to  prifon  : 
•‘.his  mod  important,  mod  fecrct  and  confidential  pa- 
“  pers  are  expofed  to  the  indiferetion  of  the  meaned 
“  wretches,  by  whofe  negligence  or  wantonnefs  they 
“  may  be  dedroyed,  or  lod  for  ever.  Has  not  then 
“  this  mode  of  opprefTion  a  peculiarly  malignant  qua- 
“  lity  ?  Does  it. not  exceed  all  other  tyrannical  prac- 
tices  ;  as  it  leaves  a  diferetionary  power  over  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft  not  only  to  the  magidrates, 
whofe  wifdom  and  regard  to  charafter  may  pofiibly 
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**  temper  fuch  an  arbitrary  authoriiy ;  but  alfo  to  tire 
inferior  ofEcers  of  juftice,  the  lowefl:  and  moft  aban- 
doned  of  mankind,  who  from  the  latitude  of  de- 
fcription  in  thefe  writs  may  indulge  their  own  male- 
volence  or  avarice,  and  imprifon  whatever  perfon 
they  chufe  ?  What  foundation  then  is  there  for  af- 
“  ferting  that  this  refolution  would  introduce  confu- 
fion  into  our  courts  of  judicature  ?  You  allow  that 
“  general  warrants  are  illegal.  Is  it  any  thing  more 
“  than  a  condemnation  of  fern  *,  and  may  not  any 
“  body  of  men,  much  more  the  commons  of  England, 

**  declare  their  fenfe  of  an  unconditutional  dcftrine  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  commons  conflitute  the 
“  whole  legiHature,  nor  any  branch  of  the  judicial 
“  authority:  but  we  hold  it  to  be  their  clear  and  un- 
‘‘  doubted  right,  a  right  eftablifbed  by  clear  and  fre- 
quent  precedents,  to  cenfure  by  a  relolution  any  ille- 
gal  pra(5tice,  which  they  obferve  to  be  prevalent. 

‘‘  '1  his,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  cited  as  law  in  . 
courts  of  juftjee,  but  to  ferve  as  a  threat  and  admo- 
nition  to  thofe  courts,  and  to  all  perfons  publick 
“  and  private,  that  they  may  know  what  they  are  to 
“  expeft,  if  they  prefume  to  tranfgrefs  the  limits  of 
the  law,  or  to  make  exciirfions  into  the  regions  of 
defpotifm.  But  we  are  deOred  to  reft  our  hopes  on 
thedecifion  of  the  ordinary  judges.  What  frigid, 
what  flavifn  fouls  mull  lodge  in  the  breafts  of  fuch 
counfellors  !'  Muft  the  liberty  of  Engliflimen  wait 
the  flow  and  uncertain  progrefs  of  a  court  of  juftice  ? 
Can  we  look  with  a  palftve  acquiefcencc  on  this  kind 
of  legal  ftruggle  about  our  moft  important  concerns, 
when  we  fee  privilege  evade  the  remedy  of  the  fub- 
‘‘ject,  and  prevent  a  judicial  decifion  ?  Matters  have 
“  been  fo  managed  that  the  legality  of  the  warrants  is 
not  before  the  judges,  and  confequently  is  not  in  a 
“  courfe  of  decifion.  How  then  does  this  boule,  by 
pahing  the  propofed  refolution,  ufurp  the  jurildic- 
tion  of  any  court,  or  predetermine  a  caufe  judicially 
depending  before  them  ?  It  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be 

before 
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before  them.  No  injuflicc  can  therefore  be  appre- 
bended  by  the  delinquents,  who  do  not  feem  quite 
“  fo  innocent  as  they  are  reprefented  ;  for,  not  to  fpcak 
of  the  unncceflary  feverity,  with  which  they  treated 
Mr.  Wilkes,  their  charader  is  not  altogether  fair 
‘‘  and  unfpotted,  nor  is  their  attachment  to  liberty 
unqueflionable.  They  are  the  pupils  of  thofe,  who. 
introduced  and  perpetuated  this  illegal  praflice,  they 
“  are  the  difcipics  and  abettors  of  the  Walpoles 
“  and  the  Pelhams. 

‘‘  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  this  refolution  will  tie  up 
“  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate  on  occafions,  which  in- 
“  diipenfibly  require  general  warrants ;  fince,  with- 
‘‘  out  captioufly  ftirring  any  delicate  queftion  of 
»  “  government,  it  is  foleiy  confined  to  the* cafe  of  li- 

bels.  When  any  critical  exigence  occurs,  the  ufe 
“  of  general  warrants  will  be  jullified  by  the  neceffity, 
‘‘  and  by  that  alone.  But  how  can  the  publication 
“  of  a  libel  be  called  a  cafe  of  neceffity  ?  The  aft 
“  of  libelling  is  not  like  a  confpiracy  againft  the  llate; 
“  becaufc  prevention  as  well  as  punifliment  is  then  the 
‘‘  objeft  of  the  warrant.  Whereas,  after  the  libel  is 
“  publifhed,  the  offence  is  carried  to  the  utmoft 
^Mength,  and  admits  of  no  farther  aggravation;  fo 
that,  without  any  farther  inconvenience,  or  danger, 
you  may  wait,  till  proper  information  enable  you  to 
“  proceed  againft  the  offender  according  to  the  known 
‘‘ and  regular  coui  lc  of  law.  A  bill,  indeed,  for  re- 
“  gulating  warrants  would  be  liable  to  thofe  bad  con- 
fequences  fo  improperly  charged  upon  the  refolu- 
tion,  which  obfer.vcs  a  prudent  filence  on  a  point  con- 
“cerning  whicha  law  would  perhapsmake  biuan  indif- 
creet  and  impolitick  declaration.  For,  if  the  pro- 
‘‘  pofed  ftatute  fliould  wholly  condemn  fuch  war- 
“  rants,  it  muff  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  them  on  the  moll 
critical  emergence:  if  it  admits  exceptions,  all  be- 
“  comes  again  precarious  and  uncertain  *,  as  it  is  im- 
“  poffible  clearly  to  define,  or  exaftly  to  afeertain 
cafes  of  neceffity.’’ 
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In  fpite  of  thefe  arguments  the  minifierlal  party 
tacked  to  the  refolution  an  amendment  calculated  to 
exculpate  the  accufed  officers  of  ftate ;  as  it  ftated  the 
conftantand  uncenfured  pradice  of  office  fince  the  re^ 
volution.  After  this  alteration  it  was  adjourned  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  for  four  months,  or  in  other  words 
civilly  difmiffed  :  a  clear  proof  that  both  parties  aimed 
more  at  injuring  one  another’s  publick  charafter  than 
at  improving  the  constitution.  Some  authors  alledgc 
that  on  this  queftion  and  on  that  of  privilege  the  com- 
tnons  difeovered  much  moderation  ;  our  opinion  is, 
that  this  moderation  may  be  more  properly  termed  ob- 
lequioufnefs  to  the  miniitry,  which,  however  change¬ 
able,  or  changed,  found  them  always  ready  to  adopt 
its  meafures.  It  is  not  that  there  w'as  not  a  numerous 
diyifion  againft  them  on  this  occafion.  It  was  indeed 
fo  confiderable  that  they  might  rather  be  faid  to  have 
cfcaped  than  conquered  ;  the  whole  fabrick  of  their 
power  being  fhook  to  the  very  foundation.  But  the 
progrefs  of  the  feffion  difeovered  what  little  unanimity 
.prevailed  among  their  opponents.  This  was  the  only 
point,  on  which  they  could  agree  to  mufler  their  great 
numbers.  The  fupplies,  the  moft  material  of  all  other 
objedls,  they  allowed  to  pafs  without  cenfure.  They 
were  raifed  indeed  upon  a  plan  the  leaf;  obnoxious  to 
clamour,  that  could  be  invented  ;  as  there  was  neither 
loan  nor  lottery,  though  both  afford  no  unpleafing 
opportunities  of  obliging  friends  and  confolidating 
connections.  As  there  were  exchequer  bills  to  the  a- 
mount  of  i,8ocoool.  at  a  confiderable  difeount,  they 
obliged  the  bank,  as  an  equivalent  for  renewing  their 
contradf,  to  take  one  million  of  them  for  two  years  at 
an  intereft  reduced  by  one  fourth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  pay  a  fine  of  looooo  pounds  :  a  bargain,  which, ^as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  was  the  moft  lucrative,  that  ever 
was  made  with  that  corporation.  Whether  it  was  a- 
dequate  to  the  advantages,  which  accrue  to  it  from 
trading,  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  as  this  point  was  not  fully  elu- 

'  •  cidated 
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xldated  by  the  minifters,  while  they  difplayed  to  the 
publick  with  fo  much  parade  their  flcill  in  the  finances. 
The  reft  of  the  exchequer  bills  were  replaced  by  new 
ones ;  and  the  produce  of  the  French  prizes  amounting 
to  700000  pounds  were  brought  to  the  current  fervice: 
his  majefty  having  no  claim  to  them,  fince  he  had  ac^ 
cepted  a  certain  ftated  fum  in  lieu  of  all  his  pretenfions. 
A  faving  of  1,40000  pounds  on  the  non- effective  men, 
which  to  the  reproach  of  government  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  unnoticed,  was  likewife  brought  to  account. 
With  thefe  refources,  with  two  millions  taken  from  the 
finking  fund,  with  the  ufual  taxes  on  land  and  male 
ahd  fome  other  favings,  amounting  in  all  to  7,820,102 
pounds,  they  payed  off  two  millions  of  unfunded 
debt,  and  provided  for  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  year 
in  all  its  eftablifliments  and  contingencies.  This 
fcheme  of  fupply  the  minifters  magnified  as  a  mafter- 
piece  of  finance.  But,  though  they  valued  them- 
ielves  on  every  part,  the  chief  topick  of  their  pane- 
gyrick  was  a  fum  of  40000  pounds,  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  added  to  the  cuftoms  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  cutters  to  prevent  fmuggling.  Though  the 
parliament  gave  them  credit  for  what  they  faid,  the 
publick  was  not  fo  polite.  Every  part  of  the  account 
was  examined  with  the  utmoft  acutenefs  and  feverity. 

“  In  fome  inftances,  faid  they,  it  is  frivolous, 
“  in  others  fallacious,  and  in  all  unfatisfaeftory. 
“  The  debt,  which  you  boaft  to  have  payed,  is, 
“  for  the  grearter  part  of  it,  fo  far  from  being 
“  difeharged  that  it  is  only  fliifted  from  the  right 
hand  'to  the  left,  being  only  poftponed  to  gain 
the  triumph  of  a  day  to  the  prefent,  and  to  lie 
‘‘  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  a  future  adminiftration.  As 
to  any  merit  in  raifing  the  fupplies  without  addi- 
tional  taxes,  you  can  challenge  none.  If  a  minifter 
^  would  acquire  the  honour  of  difeharging  any  na- 
^  tional  debt,  he  muft  acquire  it  by  improving  the 
revenue,  or  by  lefiening  the  intereft  of  the  debt. 
But  where  do  we  meet  with  any  fuch  operation  f  Not 
in  the  prefent  fcheme  of  fupply  ,  for  the  work  of 
a  the 
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‘  the  minifler  has  been  to  raife  the  rate  of  intereft,  and 
to  impair  the  finking  fund,  inftead  of  raifing  the 
finking  fund  and  lowering  the  intereft.  The  necef- 
fary  provifions  have  been  only  poftponed.  Ten 
rnillions  of  outftanding  debts  are  left  unfunded  ;  a 
circumftance,  which  mufl:  deprefs  all  the  other 
flocks.  Indeed  it  has  already  had  this  effecS  :  they 
are  now  fifteen  per  cent,  below  par ;  and  fo  far 
llockholders  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  taxed,  Afk 
the  monied  intereft  whether  you  hav^’e  laid  any  tax  : 
they  will  tell  you  that  their  property  is  worfe  by 
twenty  millions  than  it  would  be,  if  you  would  do 
your  duty.  If  this  be  not  a  tax,  let  us  hear  your  de- 
finition  of  taxing.  Then  go  to  the  landed  intereft, 
and  enquire  what  merit  you  can  claim  with  them. 
They  will  tell  you  that  your  merit  is  this ;  that  you 
“  will  not  exert  yourfelves  by  an  equal  diftribution  of 
national  burdens,  but,  in  order  to  fave  trouble, 
throw  upon  their  flioulders  a  difproportionate  fhare 
of  the  load  ^  fo  that  henceforward  they  can  never 
“  expeft  to  pay  lefs  than  four  fhillings  in  the  pound. 

But  your  cutters  have  augmented  the  revenue  in  the 
“  article  ol  tea  ?  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
“  truth.  They  have  eat  up  more  than  they  have 
brought  into  the  exchequer.  The  encreafed  duty 
*■  upon  that  commodity  has  arifen  from  other  caufes, 
from  which  you  cannot  derive  any  particular  merit. 
To  comj:>enrate  thefe  evils  you  have  facrilegioufly 
robbed  the  finking  fund,  never  confidering  that,  af- 
ter  the  feveral  appropriations  are  fatisfied,  the  re- 
**  mainder  may  not  be  ftifficient  to  pay  even  the  two 
“  U'^il  lions  charged  upon  it  towards  the  ways  and 
“  mearis.  Hence  a  new  burden  for  the  enfuing  year. 
If  this  plan  be  purlued,  the  unfunded  debt  can  in  no 
reafonableaime  be  difeharged,  and  from  a  rational 
calculation  of  its  future  produce,  the  whole  fabrick 
muft  crumble  to  pieces.” 

Thefe  charges  made  with  art  and  boldnefs,  and  fup- 
ported  with  an  appearance  of  no  mean  fkill  in  the  fi¬ 
nances 
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nances  produced  a  great  effedl  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  who  could  not  help  remarking  that  they  were 
not  anfwered  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  Yet  ftill  the 
miniftry  weathered  the  ftotm,  and  feemed  to  gather 
new  ftrength  to  contend  with  future  tempefts.  They 
acquired,  at  leaf!:,  no  fmall  degree  of  boldnels  :  im¬ 
mediately,  after  being  hard  preffed  in  the  queftion 
about  general  warrants,  they  difmifTed  from  the  fervice 
feveral  officers  of  high  rank  and  diftinguiffied  merit 
in  the  army  ;  a  frelh  proof  of  their  haughty  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  difpofition.  ^  Such  puniffiments  for  parliamen¬ 
tary  condude  are  deftructive'of  all  freedom  in  debate  ; 
and,  however  they  may  intimidate  theiinfteady  friends 
of  adminiftration  in  one  feffion,  they  mud  always  ex¬ 
cite  fuch  a  ferment  among  the  people  and  fenate  as  to 
ihake  it  in  another. 

The  date  of  our  affairs  in  the  Ead  Indies  has  long 
paffed  unnoticed  ;  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to, 
that  part  of  the  world  :  the  feenes,  which  it  vvill  pre- 
fent  CO  our  view,  are  equally  intereding  and  indrudtive. 
And,  that  we  may  be  able  to  conceive  how  fuch.vad 
multitudes  of  Afiaticks  appear  fo  defpicable  in  the 
field,  when  they  are  oppofed  by  a  few  Europeans,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  explain  the  conditution  of  their  ar¬ 
mies.  The  great  and  Hidden  revolutions,  which  thefe 
countries  have  o\  lateexhibired,  will  otherwife  be  haidly 
credible,  much  lels  intelligible. 

With  the  Indians  then  foldiers  alone  do  not  march 
out  againd  the  enemy  :  they  are  followed  by  an  in¬ 
numerable  croud  of  women  and  children  and  fervants  ; 
hundreds  of  date  elephants  attend  the  prince  and  his 
great  officers  :  a  moveable  town  of  fi'.ops  waits  upon 
the  cam[),  and  the  vvliole  country  far  and  near  is  puc 
in  motion  in  order  to  furnilh  it  with  provilions.  Not 
fatisfied  with  the  confufion  and  relaxation  of  difeipline, 
which  this  practice  mud  ncceffarily  produce,  they  form 
their  armies  principally  of  horfe,  which  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  llipported,  and  little  to  be  depended  on  in  the 
day  of  battle;  as  the  horfes  of  that  country  are  natu- 
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rally  fo  vicious  that  they  can  never  be  throughly  broke 
jfi  the  manage,  nor  brought  to  aft  with  the  fame  re¬ 
gularity  as  a  fquadron  of  European  cavalry.  Though 
fuch  of  the  natives  as  have  been  properly  dilciplincd, 
and  are  led  on  by  European  ferjeants  make  a  tolera¬ 
ble  figure  in  the  field,  yet  inexperience  makes  the 
body  of  the  people  have  an  invincible  dread  of  fire- 
arrris.  From  the  readinefs,  with  which  their  cavalry 
engage  with  fabres,  and  the  backwardnefs,  with 
w  hich  they. bring  their  horfes  within  reach  of  guns,  it 
appears  that  they  do  not  decline  battle  fo  much  through 
fear  of  their  lives  as  of  their  fortunes,  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  laid  out  on  the  horfes,  that  they  ride.  Nothing 
is  fo  ruinous  to  their  reputation  in  arms  as  their  falle 
notions  of  artillery  :  terrified  with  that  of  the  enemy 
and  foolifhly  confident  of  their  own  they  place  their 
chief  dependence  on  the  largeft  pieces,  which  they 
know  neither  how  to  manage,  nor  move.  Like  the 
Italians,  they  give  them  pompous  and  founding  names; 
arid  not  without  reafon,  if  fize  and  weight  were  fuffi- 
cient  :  for  fome  of  them  carry  a  ball  of  feventy 
pounds.  When  the  Europeans  with  their  light  field 
pieces,  move  round  thefe  enormous  weights,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  neceffary  to  move  Aem,  much  time  is  confumed, 
and,  if  in  the  mean  time  a  fhot  comes  among  their  bul- 
Ibtks,  vvhich  are  at  beft  untraftable,  they  become 
quite  ungovernable,  and  make  it  almoft  impoffible  to 
difent'angle  from  their  wretched  harnefs  any  one,  that 
happens  to  be  flain.  As  they  are  extremely  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  cuftoms,  the  prince  appears  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  as  well  as  all  his  rajas,  who  command 
all  the  troops,  which  they  are  able  to  bring  into  the 
field.  On  one  of  thefe  every  divifion  of  the  army  keep 
their  eyes  conftantly  fixed ;  and,  if  they  lofe  fight  of 
it  for  a  moment,  conclude  that  all  is  loft.  Thus 
Aurengzebe  gained  two  battles  over  his  viftorious 
brothers,  who  were  treacheroufly  perfuaded  to  quit 
their  elephants,  to  mount  their  horfes,  and  purfue  the 
vanquifhed.  Their  troops  miffing  them  immediately 

difperfed. 
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difperfed.  Fighting  for  a  maftSf,  not  for  their  coun- 
.try,  as  they  are  not  citizens  but  flaves,  they  think  it 
idle  to  continue  the'ftrife,  when  their  mafter  is-no 
more.  The  farne  praftice  continued  to  this  day  affords 
European  engineers  an  opportunity  of  deciding  the 
fate  of  a  whole  detachment,  perhaps  of  a  whole  army 
by  one  well  direcT;ed  fhor  of  a  fix  pounder  ;  and  thofe 
enormous  beads  feem  now  to  be  brought  into  the  field 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  a  mark  for  our  artillery 
Another  fourceof  their  ill  fuccefs  in  war  is  their  fuper- 
ftition.  Being  extremely  fond  of  all  forts  of  wild  crea¬ 
tures  they  keep  great  numbers  of  them,  and  often  vi- 
fit  them  before  battle.  If  they  happen  to  be  heavy 
and  dull,  it  is  efteemed  a  bad  omen  and  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  poftponing  an  adtion  :  if,  on  the  contrary 
they  difcover  rage  and  fury,  it  is  reckoned  a  furc  pio<^- 
noftick  of  viftory  Their  cufiom  of  giving  theii-  ow^’n 
name  and  that  of  their  enemies  to  two  elephants  or 
fome  other  animals,  and  marching  them  againft  each 
other,  IS  not  much  to  be  condemned  ;  as  they  have 
the  policy  to  make  it  always  a  very  unequal  match, 
and  to  give  their  own  name  to  the  Ifrono-er  It  is  al 
ways  laudable  to  turn  even  the  follies  ofihe  vul<>ar  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Hate.  But  the  greateft  obftacle 
of  all  to. their  becoming  a  military  people  is  that  thofe. 
who  have  been  once  iuccefsful  enough  to  deferve  the 
name  of  fortunate,  are  through  the  prejudice  of  the 
country  deemed  invincible  ;  a  circumftance,  which 
as  It  prefer ves  them  for  a  time  unmolefted,  induces 
them  to  fave  the  needJefs  expence  of  an  army.  Hence 
there  are  few  veterans :  molt  of  their  armies  bein<>  an 
affemblage  of  various  people  colledted  from  various 
parts;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  difciplin- 
without  winch  number  is  but  an  impediment  and  bn! 
rery  deftruaion  Though  they  have  fuffered  fo  often 
ind  fo  feverely  by  being  furpnled  in  the  night  by  Eu- 
opeans,  they  can  never  be  brought  to  eftablilli  order 
)r  vigilance  in  their  camp.  At  the  clofe  of  evening 
•very  foldier  eats  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  rice^ 

^  and 
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and  after  it  many  fwallow.  foporifick  drugs ; 

about  midnight  the  whole  army  is  buried  in  a  dead 
deep,  and  incapable  of  exerting  their  courage  or  rea- 
fon  Though  the  confequences  of  this  habit  be  abun¬ 
dantly  obvious,  yet  it  would  appear  ftrange  to  an  ealt- 
•ern  monarch,  if  you  (liould  advite  him  to  reftify  this 
abufe,  or  endeavour  to  perftiade  him  that  the  lectirity 
of  his  throne  depends  on  the  manner,  in  which  a- 
common  foldier’s  meals  ire  regulated.  He  would  ne¬ 
ver  confent  to  flint  him  in  the  ufe  of  that  optim, 
-which  is  to  warm  his  Wood  for  action,  and  to  animate 
his  foul  with  heroifm.  He  would  as  foon  lay  alide  the 
ufe  of  thofe  filk  and  cotton  robes,  in  which  thus  intox¬ 
icated  they  march  to  battle,  or  croud  into  a  breach, 
like  a  mob  of  frantick  women  deftined  to  move  a  real 
foldier  with  compafTion  and  contempt.  Yet,  like  a^ 

women, 

fionately  fond  as  that  of  a  warrior  ;  having  hardly  any 
other  notion  of  government  they  have,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  been,  and  are  ftill.  engaged  in  foreign  and 
.civil  wars:  a  neceffary  appendage  perhaps  to  their 
flavery  and  the  multiplicity  of  independent  nates, 

which  are  fown  over  the  peninfula. 

Mir  Collim,  the  fucceftor  of  Jaffier  Alli  Cawn,  was 
no^  a  man  of  this  charafter.  His  mind  was  too  en¬ 
larged,  hk  knowledge  too  entenfive,  and  his  genius 
too^enterprifing,  to  copy  the  example  of  his  Afiat.ck 
brothers  His  acquaintance  with  Europeans  had  given 
him  liohts  unknown,  to  the  natives  of  that  country, 
and  he°refolved  to  convert  them  to  hk  immediate  ad- 
tuua<re.  Senfible  of  tlie  degrading  f  ate  in  which  he 
washdd  by.the  company’s  fervants,^he  formed  rom 
t  hefirll  moment  of  his  elevation  the  oefign  of  breaking, 
his  chain.  As  he  knew  that  he  was  not  ferved  from 
•friendfhip,  he  thought  that  he  owed  no  ‘'etiirn  of  gra¬ 
titude  It  was,  however,  neceffary  to  diffemble,  and 
todraw  all  poffible  advantages  from  hus  alliance,  while 
it  could  be  of  fervice  to  his  caule.  By  the  affiflance 
of  the  Englith  he  repelled  invaders,  and  ^ 
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frontiers.  He  defeated  Shah  Zaddah,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  concluded  a  treaty,  more  advantageous  to 
himfelf  than  to  the  company.  By  the  fame  means  he 

or  independent  Indian  chiefs,  who 
had  rebelled  during  the  feeble  adminillration  of  his 
predeccfTor  ;  and  by  compelling  them  to  pay  the  ufual 
tribute  repaired  his  exhaulted  finances,  and  tiuis  ie- 
cured  the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops. 

•Peace  and  order  being  at  length  refiored  to  his  pr'o- 
.vince,  his  next  care  was  to  render  himfelf  independent 
of  thofc  men,  to  whole  valour  he  owed  his  proflierity. 
After  puolickly  complaining  that,  ever  fince  his  ac- 
ce/Iion  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  treated  with  fomuch 
infolence  and  indignity,  that  he  feemed  only  to  have 
acquired  his  new  power  to  fee  his  perfon  and  authority 
debafed,  he  removed  his  court  from  Murfliadabad,  a 
city,  whofe  vicinity  to  Calcutta  gave  the  faftory’an 
opportunity  of  watching  his  conduifl  too  narrowly, 
and  of  checking  his  defigns  in  the  bud.  He  moved  tw'o 
Jiundred  miles  higher  up  the  Ganges,  and  fixed  his  re- 
lidence  at  Mongheer,  which  he  fortified  as  ftrongly 
and  expeditioufiy  as  time  and  circumflanccs  would  ad¬ 
mit.  Here  he  began  to  form  his  army  on  a  new  plan 
He  colleaed  all  the  Perfians,- Tartars,  Armenians, 
and  other  foldiers  of  fortune,  whole  military  genius  he 
thought  the  beft  antidote  againft  the  natural  timidity  of 

•j-r  ■  r  die  fuperiority  of  European 

dilciphne  he  negleded  nothing  to  introduce  it  amono- 
his  forces.  Every  wandering  Frenchman,  who  had 
bore  arms,  every  feapoy,  who  had  been  dilinifTed  from 
t  ;e  Enghfli  fervice,  he  carefully  picked  up,  and  di- 
llributed  among  the  natives,  in  order  to  train  them  to 
our  exercife.  He  changed  the  fafhion  of  the  Indian 
.mulkets  from  matchlocks  to  firelocks ;  and  becaufe 
his  cannon  was  neady  as  defeftive  as  his  fmall  arms, 
he  procured  from  the  Englifii  a  pattern  of  one,  on 
which  he  formed  an  excellent  train  of  artillery  His 
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attention  to  his  army  did  not  render  him  forgetful  of 
his  court,  wliole  faftious  diffentions  and  treacherous 
cabals  had  frequently  proved  more  fatal  to  the  Indian 
princes' than  the  feeblenefs  of  their  arms.  Without 
remorfe  therefoie  he  cut  off,  or  caff  into  prifon,  every 
cohffderable  perfon  in  his  dominions,  who  had  difco- 
vered  any  attachment  to  the  Englifli. 

Thus  ftrengthencd  by  every  meafiire,  which  an  able 
man  unchecked  by  conlcience  could  take,  he  began  to 
exert  that  authority,  which  he  thought  fo  firmly  and 
fo  iuftly  eftabliflied.  His  revenue  was  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  his  predecefibr ;  yet  ftill  it  fell  greatly  Ihort 
of  its  ancient  limits.  The  free  trade,  which  his  own 
and  laffier’s  neceffities  had  extorted  in  favour  of  the 
company’s  fervants,  threatened  to  annihilate  his  cu- 
ftoms  •,  as  it  drew  all  the  domeftick  and  foreign  cqrn- 
merce  of  the  province  from  his  own  fubjeds,  and  di¬ 
verted  it  into  a  channel,  from  which  he  could  reap 
no  benefit.  This  alarming  profped  obliged  him  to 
fubiea  all  the  free  traders  to  the  regular  and  equal  pay¬ 
ment  of  duties  throughout  his;dominions,  and  to  order 
that  their  difputes,  if  they  happened  in  his  territories, 
fhould  be  determined  by  his  magiftrates. 

»This  ftep  roufed  the  faftory.  Vanfittart,  the’ go¬ 
vernor  repaired  to  Mongheer  in  order  to  expoftulate 
with  the  Soubah,  who  anfwered  his  remonftrances 
with  a  command  of  temper  equal  to  the  force  of  his 
reafonina.  “  If,  faid  he,  the  fervants  of  the  com- 
“  pany  be  permitted,  as  they  now  defire,  to  trade  cu- 
“  torn  free  in  all  parts  and  in  all  commodities,  they 
“  muff  of  courfe  draw  all  trade  into  their  own  hands  ; 
“  and  my  cuftoms  will  be  of  To  little  value  that  it  will 
“  be  more  for  my  intcreft  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 
“  and  to  collecT:  no  duties  upon  any  fpecies  of  mer- 
“  cantile  goods.  This  arrangement  would  invite 
“numbers 'of  merchants  into  the  province,  and  en- 
“  creafe  my  revenues  by  an  encreafe  of  goods  for  fale  ; 
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at^he  fame  time  .that  it  would  cut  off  the  fource  of 

our  prefent  quarrels,  an  objefl:,  which  I  have  more 
‘‘  than  any  other  at  heart.’’ 

No  reply  could  be  made  to  this  reafoning.  The 
propofed  remedy,  though  an  evafion  of  the  late  treaty, 
by  which  the  company’s  fervants  were  entitled  to  this 
privilege, -was  evidently  in  his  power;  unlefs  a  war  pre¬ 
vented  him.  The  governor,  though  long  accuftomed 
to  diftate  on  fuch  occafions,  fubmitted  to  certain  re¬ 
gulations,  which,  if  not  unreafonable,  were  very  un- 
pleafing.  The  Englifh  complained  of  the  rigour  and 
partiality  exercifed  by  the  Indian  magiftrates  in  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution,  and  foon  communicated  the 
flame  to  the  fa£tory  at  Calcutta,  which  filled  with 
aftonifhment  and'  indignation  at  finding  that  an  Afia- 
tick  prince  of  their  own  creation  dared  to  he  a  fqve- 
reign,  ‘difavowed  their  governor,  and  rejefted  the 
treaty.  Repenting  of  their  late  change,  and  wifliing 
that  they  had  ftill  left  Jaffier  to  {lumber  quietly  on  his 
throne,  they  folicited  Coffim  to  enter  into  a  new  a- 
greement.  But  now  grown  confident  of  his  ftrength 
he  charged  them  with  inconftancy  and  infolence,  and 
refufed  to  negotiate  with  their  deputies.  They  yield¬ 
ing  in  nothing  to  his  fpirit  prepared  to  take  the  field, 
and  once  more  proclaimed  Jaffier  Subah  ot  Bengal  ; 
the  intereft  of  the  private  traders  and  the  leading  men, 
who  always  gained  by  revolutions,  coinciding  in  this 
inftance  with  the  intereft  of  the  company,  whicn  re¬ 
quired  that  fuch  a  daring  innovator  fhould  receive  an 
early  check. 

*The  firft  blow  was  ffruck  by  the  Englilli.  At 
Patna,  a  great  commercial  city  three  hundred  miles  up 
the  Ganges  they  had  a  fortified  faftory,  which  was  de¬ 
fended  by  fome  European  and  Indian  loldiers.  1  hele 
upon  fome  provocation  fuddenly  fallied  out,  and  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  carried  this  great  city,  though 
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newly  fortified,  and  feciired  by  a  ftrong  garrifon.  The 
governor  fled  with  his  troops  into  the  country.  But 
being  reinforced  he  returned  and  furprifed  theEnglifli, 
who  had  neglee^led  every  precaution,  and  difperfed  on 
every  fide  to  waftc  and  plunder  this  opulent  and  feeble 
place.  Many  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces :  the  reft 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort.  So  fudden  and 
total  was  the  change  in  their  affairs  and  fpirits,  that 
they,  who  a  few  houi^s  before  were  not  afraid  or  una¬ 
ble  to  (form  the  city,  had  not  courage  to  defend  the 
fort,  /abandoning  it  they  crofled  the  Ganges,  and 
fought  flielter  in  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  Nar 
bob.  For  three  days  they  marched  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  hut  were  at  length  overtalten  by  a  fuperior  force. 
In  the  firfl  engagement  fortune  proved  favourable  :  in 
the  lecond  tliey  were  entirely  routed  •,  and  fliared  that 
fate,  which  might  naturally  be  cxpcdled  from  fo  rafh 
and  precipitate  a  refolution.  At  a  diftance  from  all 
fuccoLir  and  in  the  center  of  the  enemy’s  country  and 
ffrengih  they  had  no  fafety  to  hope  for,  but  from  the 
defence  of  their  fadory  ;  which  the  Indians  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  attack  would  have  v/ith  difficulty  re¬ 
duced’ 

Tiiough  the  deputies  fent  to  Monghcer  had  the 
Nabob’s  pafs,  and  ought  to  have  been  by  the  law  of 
nations  facred,  they  were  in  their  return  overtaken, 
and  flaughtered  to  a  man  :  an  aft  of  barbarity,. which 
haftened  the  march  cf  the  army  under  Major  Adams, 
who  at  firfl  had- only  one  royal  regiment,  a  few  of  the 
company’s  forces,  two  troops  ot  European  cavalry, 
ren  companies  of  feapoys,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 
'With  thefe  he  proved  viftorious  in  feveral  brifle  fleir- 
miflies,  and  cleared  the  country  of  the  enemy  as  far  as 
the  Coffimbiizar,  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  which  it  was  ncceffary  to  pafs,  before  Murfhuda- 
bad,  the  capital  of  the  province  could  he  reduced.  No 
oppofition  was  made  to  his  paflage.  He  found  them, 
however,  to  the  number  often  rhoufand.  advantage- 
cufly  i  ofled  at  .Balafara  beevveen  the  river  and  the  city 
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By  a  judicious  movement  he  forced  them  to  begin  the 
attack.  They  advanced  with  great  fpirit,  and  bore 
the  cannonade  without  flinching;  but  at  the  diftancc 
of  fifty  yards  they  received  fuch  a  ftorm  of  mufquetry 
as  obliged  them  to' retire  with  precipitation,  and  to  a- 
bandon  the  field  without  any  new  effort. 

•'  Adams  with  that  rapidity,  which  is  always  ufeful  in 
war,  but  was  here  indirpenfable,  as  the  periodical  rains 
began  to  fall,  marched  forward  ;  but  found  in  his  way 
the  enemy  defended  by  an  entrenchment  fifteen  feet 
hicrh,  and  by  a  numerous  artillery.  It  would  have 
been  madnefs  to  think  of  forcing  fo  flrong  a  ixjfl: ; 
yet  it  was  neceffary  to  carry  it  by  force  or  by  Ifrata- 
oem.  ■  He  made  a  feint  of  attacking  them,  where 
their  principal  llrength  lay,  while  the  body  of  the  ar¬ 
my  marched  in  the  night  to  the  oppofite  quarter  of 
their  line,  and  maftered  it  without  difficulty.  Sur- 
prifed  and  aflonilhed  they  fled,  and  abandoned  the 
camp  and  the  city  to  the  conqueror. 

'  This  great  advantage  did  not  flacken  the  diligence 
of  the  Englifh;  they  penetrated  into  the  inmofl  rc- 
ceffes  of  the  province,  and  crofling  the  numerous  and 
wide  branches  of  the  Ganges  fought  out  the  Subah 
through  marfhes  and  forefts.  He  was  not  remifs  in 
his  own  defence.  Knowing  the  inferiority  of  his  troops, 
and  the  flight  attachment  of  Indian  fubjefts  to  their 
prince,  he  never  ventured  the  final  decifion  of  the  war 
on  the  ilfue  of  a  fingle  battle,  nor  hazarded  his  per- 
fon  in  any  engagement.  The  faithlefsnefs  of  his  gran¬ 
dees,  who  might  by  treafon  ereft  their  own  fortune 
on  his  ruin,  deterred  him  from  the  latter ;  and  the 
former  could  never  be  efteemed  a  wife  meafure  by  a 
man,  whom  the  experience  of  others  had  taught  that 
an  innumerable  rout  of  undilciplined  troops  only  con¬ 
founds  veterans,  and  contributes  to  the  greatnefs  of  a 
defeat. 

But  the  Englifli  attacked  him,  before  his  army  was 
thoroughly  completed  in  their  new  excrcife.  Yet  ftill 
they  found  it  fcnfibly  different  from  all  Indian  troops, 
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with  which  they  had  ever  contended.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Nuncafnullas  they  found  twenty  thoufand  horfe 

and  eight  thoufand  foot  exceilently  ported,  weii  de¬ 
fended  by  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  divided  into 
regular  biigades,  armed  and  cloathed  like  Europeans, 
and  reflefting  themfelves  in  order  and  fpirit.  ■  What 
was  never  before  attempted  by  Indians,  tljey  did  not 
difcharge  a  cannon,  till  the  Englirti  began  the  attack  ; 
their  cavalry  attacked  the  European  regulars  at  the 
diftance  of  twenty  yards  with  uncommon  refolution  ;  a 
conftant  fire  being  maintained  for  the  fpace  of  four 
hours.  At  length  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
and  abandon  all  their  cannon. 

After  this  decifive  proof  of  European  fuperiority 
they  never  ventured  upon  a  regular  engagement  in  the 
Open  field.  ^  But  they  rtiowed  neiiher"\vant  of  fkill  or 
difcipline  in  defending  fortified  places.  At  Auda 
Nulla  particulaily  they  held  cut  with  much  art  and 
perfeverance.  Being  at  laft  overpowered  by  a  rtrata- 
gem  they  fuffered  an  incredible  Daughter  j  and  in  con- 
fequence  iVIongheer,  Cofiim  s  refidence,  and  the  center 
of  his  operations,  was  furrendered  after  nine  days  open 
trenches. 

Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  the  complete  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  province,  but  the  taking  of  Patna, 
the  laft  hope  of  this  mercilefs  barbarian,  wh^,  incenfed 
at  the  progrefs  Oi- Adams,  caufed  in  a  fit  of  revenge 
two  hundred  Englirtimen,  that  had  been  made  prifon- 
ers  there  at  the  beginning  of  .the  troubles,  to  be  maf- 
facred.  OneSomeraw,  a  German,  who  had  deferred 
from  the  company’s  iervice,  waschofen  for  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  this  villainy.  On  the  day  intended  for 
butchering  thefe  unfortunate  perfons  he  invited'  forty 
of  the  moft  confiderable  to  fupper  at  his  hoiife,  and 
in  the  midlt  of  convivial  mirth,  when  they  thought 
themfelves  protedcd  by  the  laws  of  hofpitality  as  well 
as  of  war,  the  ruffian  ordered  the  Indians  under  his 
command  to  cut  their  throats.  But  even  thefe  barba¬ 
rous  foldiers  revoked  at  the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  favage 
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maflacre.  They  refufed  to  obey  ;  except  arms  fliould 
be  put  into  the  ioands  of  the  Englilh.  Compelled  how- 
ever  atlaft  by  threats  and  blows  they  attacked  thele  un¬ 
happy  vidlims,  who,  though  furprifed  and  unarmed, 
made  a  long  and  brave  defence,  killing  fome  of  the 
affailants  with  their*  plates  and  bottles.  In  the  end 
they  were  all  murdered  ;  -and  the  reft  of  the  captives 
fliared  the  fame  fate.  .  . 

But  this  enormous  crinie  did  not  long  remain 
nnrevenged.  Adams  foon  laid  liege  to  Patna  ;  and, 
though  it  was  o-arrifoned  with  ten  thoufand  men,  and' 
proredted  by  feveral  large  bodies  of  horfe,  which  ho¬ 
vered  on  the  ftcirts  of  the  befiegers,  he  took  it  in  eight 
days  by  ftorm,  and  forced  the  faithlefs  CofTim  to  take 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  Sujah  Doula,  a  neighbouring 
Subah,  who  adled  as  vifir  to  the  Great  iVlogul. 

In  this  war  the  troops  in  general  behaved  with  un¬ 
common  bravery.  All  the  officers  deierved  the  higheft 
praifes,  and  Adams  gained  immortal  glory.  His  plan 
of  operations  was  well  laid,  well  followed,  and  rapid¬ 
ly  executed.  In  lefs  than  four  months  he  completed, 
the  firft  of  any  European,  the  entire  conqueft  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal.  In  that  time  he  gained  lour  capi¬ 
tal  vidlories,  forced  the  ftrongeft  entrenchments, 
ftormed  two  fortified  cities,  took  five  hundred  pieces 
ot  cannon,  and  drove  into  exile  the  moft  implacable, 
the  moft  refolute  and  fubtle  enemy,  that  ever  we  en¬ 
countered  in  India. 

The  downfal  of  Coftim  enflamed  rather  than  ex- 
tiiiguifhed  the  fire.  The  Indian  princes,  fenfible  that 
againft  Euro[)ean  invaders  the  caufe  of  one  was  the 
caufe  of  all,  were  alarmed  for  the  balance  of  power,  and 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  fugitive  Subah  took  up  arms 
againft  the  finglilli.  The  death  of  Adam‘S,  whole 
name  was  fo  terrible  to  them,  contributed  to  this  event. 
T  he  Shah  Zadah  and  Sujah  Doulah,  Nabob  of  Oude, 
united  their  forces,  and  threatened  at  the  head  of  an 
army  amounting  to  fifty  thoufand  men  to  reftore  the 
exiled  Coffim,  Major  Munro,  who  fucceeded  Adams, 
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ii*ems  to  have  copied  his  example,  and  to  have  afi^d 
\^’ith  equal  prudence  and  fpiric,  He  marched  direftly 
in  queft  of  the  enemies,  and  found  them  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Camnaflary  with  every  advantage, 
which  nature  and  art  could  belcow.  In  their  front  lay 
a  morafs  lined  with  cannon,  which  could  neither  be 
paiTed,  nor  doubled  without  extreme  danger.  At 
the  only  end,  by  which  they  were  accelTible,  ftood  a 
wood  occupied  by  Indians,  who  were  deftined  to  gall 
them  in  their  approach.  Munro,  that  he  might  have 
leifure  to  reconnoitre  fo  formidable  a  fituation,  before  ' 
he  formed  any  fcheme  of  adlion,  pitched  his  tents  al- 
moft  within  cannon  fliot  of  their  camp,  having  previ- 
oufly  difpofed  his  men  fo  as  to  be  ready  to  form  upon' 
any  emergency.  This  precaution  was  far  from  being 
juperfiuous  :  as  he  went  next  morning  by  break  of  day 
to  view  their  pofition,  he  found  them  already  under 
arms.  Returning  upon  his  fteps  he  formed  his  Jrne 
with  ail  expedition,  and  alter  various  movements  to 
clear  the  morals,  and  elude  the  enemies  cannon,  which 
kept  up  a  regular  and  galling  fire,  he  reached  them, 
and  in  the  fpace  of  three  hours  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Six  thoufand  Indians  w’ere  left  upon  the  fpor, 
n  hundred  and  tliirty  pieces  of  cannon  with  a  propor¬ 
tionable  quantity  of  military  ftores  were  taken,  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitclied  were  abandoned.  This 
advantage  over  the  rliree  greateO:  powers  in  India  coft- 
the  vidlors  in  killed  and  wounded  but  109  Europeans 
and  yoo  Indians. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  Sujah  Doula  on  this  fide 
of  the  Camn  diary  but  a  Tingle  fort  exceedingly  ftrong 
by  its  elevated  fituation  on  a  craggy  rock.  A  prafti-  * 
cable  breach  in  the  walls  being  cfR-ded  by  artillery,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  fio-'m  it  in  the  night.  But  the 
afiallants  were  repullcd  with  torrents  of  drones  poured 
down  by  the  garrilbn.  Sliame  and  a  fenfe  of  honour 
temoted  them  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  enfuing  night, 
hut  they  met  with  no'  better  fuccefs.  Munro  there- 
drevv  offthe  troops,  which  he  had  fent  againfiit. 
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refolving  to  referve  their  condudt  and  courage  for  a 
better  occafion. 

Affairs  were  thus  circumftanced,  when  the  major 
was  recalled,  and  fucceeded  by.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,^ 
till  Major  Carnac  fliould  arrive  to  take  the  command, 
and  crop  the  laurels  of  other  men.  Sir  Robert  emu¬ 
lous  of  the  glory  acquired  by  his.predeceffors  deter¬ 
mined  to  fignalize  his  own  name.  He  broke  up  his 
camp  under  the  walls  of  Baneres,  which  had  been 
taken,  and  marched  in  queft  of  the  enemies,  whom  he 
chafed  before  him..  Next  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  reduiftion  of  the  fort,  vvhich  had  proved  impreg¬ 
nable  to  the  efforts  of  Munro.  Three  practicable 
breaches  being  made,  the  governor  came  in  fight  of  his 
troops  to  Sir  Robert,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  deli¬ 
vered  up  the  keys.  “  I  have,  faid  he,  endeavoured 
to  aCt  like  a  Ibldier;  but  deferred  by  my  prince, 
and  threatened  by  a  mutinous  garrifon,  what  could 
I  do?  God  and  you  (here  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
Koran. and  pointed  to  his  foldiers)  are  witneffes  that 
i  yield  through  neceffity,  and  that  to  the  faith  of  the 
‘^Englifli  I  now  truft  my  life  and  fortune.”  Thefc 
lentimentsdhow  that  Indians  are  capable  of  heroifm, 
and  that,  if  ever  they  be  properly  trained  to  arms, 
they  are  not  to  bedefpifed.  His  next  and  laft  exploit 
was  the  taking  of  Eliabad  a  great  and  ftrong  city  lying 
feventy  miles  higher  up  the  Ganges. 

Here  herefigned  his  command  to  Carnac,  who  made 
the  E  ft  difpofuions  for  fecuring  the  new  conquells, 
and  for  reftoring  order  and  government  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  For  fome  time  he  met  with  no  oppofition.  Su- 
jah  Doula  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  him  any  mo- 
kftation  ;  the  battle  of  Buxar  having  given  an  irre¬ 
parable  blow  to  his  credit  and  power.  The  Shah  Zada 
had  gone  over  to  the  Englifli,  and  his  army  had  gra¬ 
dually  crumbled  away.  Yet  ftiil  finding  a  refoiirce  in 
his  own  fteadinefs  and  courage  he  relolved  not  to  fall 
in  an  inglorious  manner.  He  exerte€l  himlelf  in  col- 
Icdting  die  remains  oi  his  routed  armies ;  and,  as  he 

knew 
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knew  that  they  alone  could  not  prop  his  falling  fortune, 
he  applied  for  affiftance  to  the  Marattas,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountainous  country  to  the  fouth  weft  of 
his  province.  They  are  an  original  tribe  of  Indians, 
which  were  never  perfedlly  fubdued  by  the  Mogul 
Tartars.  Their  principal  ftrength  confifts  in  horfe, 
with  which  they  over-run,  and  rendered  tributary  feve- 
ral  provinces  of  India^  fpreading  terror  and  devaftation 
around  them.  But  their  fame  in  arms  ceafed,  when 
they  encountered  the  Englifh.  Meeting  Carnac  at 
Calpi  they  were  totally  routed,  and  obliged  to  feek  for 
flicker  in  their  own  mountains. 

Baffled  in  all  his  military  fchemes  Sujah  Doiila 
formed  a  refolution  worthy  of  the  fpirit  and  policy 
of  his  charadler.  Thinking  it  better  to  throw  his  life 
and  fortune  upon  thegenerofity  of  a  brave  enemy  than 
to  wander  a  forlorn  and  fugitive  exile,  and  be  an  un¬ 
welcome  burden  upon  temporary  friends,  who  might 
purchafe  their  own  fafety  by  his  ruin,  he  determined 
to  anticipate  his  fate,  and  to  furrender  himfelf.  Hav¬ 
ing  with  a  fpirit  of  fidelity  unufual  in  that  country  al¬ 
lowed  Cofflni  and  the  alTaffln  Someraw  to  efcape,  he 
appeared  in  Carnac’s  camp ;  nothing  being  previoufly 
ftipulated  in  his  favour,  but  that  he  fliould  be  difpofed 
of  according  to  Lord  Clive’s  determination. 

'  Thus  ended  the  war,  which  was  kindled  by  CofTim. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  motives,  which  led* 
us  into  it,  thecondudl  and  courage,  with  which  it  was 
carried  on  and  concluded,  cannot  but  do  us  lading  ho¬ 
nour.  The  two  mod  powerful  princes  of  India  were 
reduced  to  the  neceffity,  the  one  of  wandering  as  a  va¬ 
gabond  in  a  foreign  country  *,  the  other  of  receiving  his 
crown  from  the  fervant  of  a  company  of  merchants. 
The  Mogul  himfelf  v/as  equally  humbled  :  he  owed 
his  diadem  to  the  fame  power.  Can  the  hidory  of 
ancient  Rome  exhibit  greater  triumphs? 

When  the  company  received  intelligence  that  this 
war  had  broke  out,  they  were  greatly  alarmed  :*  they 

trembled  for  their  exidence.  Under  the  rnfluence  of 
o  fuch 
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fuch  a  panick  nothing  Teemed  to  tliem  capable  of  re- 
eftablilliino-  their  affairs  but  the  name,  and  fortune  of 
Lord  Clive,  to  whom  former  fuccefs  had  given  the 
charafter  of  invincible  among  the  fuperftitious  In¬ 
dians.  They  forgot  that  other  officers  had  gained  e- 
Qual  honour,  though  not  cQual  fortunes,  in  that  pait 
of  the  world.  As  if  the  enemies  were  at  their  gates 
they  created  a  dictator  ^  fthey  invelted  iiim  and  Tout 
other  gentlemen  with  unlimited  authority  to  examine 
and  determine  every  thing  independently  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  as  lono-  as  Bengal  remained  in  a  (late  of  war  or 
confufion.  °  Thefe  extraordinary  powers,  were  not 
granted  without  a  vigorous  oppolition.  1  wo  confide- 
rabie  proprietors,  who  entered  a  ftrong  proteft  againft 
them,  reprefented  the  commiffion  as  illegal  and  inex¬ 
pedient-,  but,  the  general  fear  over-ruled  their  objec¬ 
tions,  and  the  fcledf  committee  as  it  was  called,  failed 
for  Bengal. 

Before  it  arrived,  Jaffier  Alii  Cawn,  who  had  ex¬ 
perienced  fuch  a  variety  of  fortune,  died,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  his  fon,  Naijem  Doula,  his  fucceffor.  The 
council,  after  fome  confultation,  confirmed  his  choice-, 
becaufe  it  was  conformable  to  the  order  of  fucceffion 
in  thofe  countries,  which  prefer  the  for.  to  the  grand- 
fon  in  the  elder  branch  ;  and  becaufe  from  his  per- 
fonal  charader  he  Teemed  likely  to  be  contented  with 
a  moderate  fhare  of  power.  As  the  twelve  thoufand 
men,  which  the  late  Nabob  was  obliged  by  treaty  to 
fupport,  were  never  found  to  prove  i'erviceable,  the 
new  one  was  obliged  much  againft  his  inclination  to 
fettle  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  payable  out  of 
his  treafury  upon  the  company,  who  undertook  to 
maintain  a  fufficient  force  for  his  and  their  own  fecu- 
rity.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  no  foldiers  but  a  few 
for  parade.  They  likewife  forced  him  to  deliver  up 
Nuncomar,  his  prime  minifter,  and  the  inftrudor  of 
his  youth,  and  to  accept  one  of  their  appointment,  who 
was  intended  as  a  fpy  and  controller  of  his  adtions. 
They  affumed  a  negative  in  the  nomination  of  luper- 

intendents 
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intenclenu  and  other  officers  employed  in  collfc^ln* 

nil  avenues,  and  infifted  on  his  paying 

due  relp^  to  any  complaints,  which  they  mio-hc 

wefe*^  the  miffiehaviour  of  thofe,  who  already 

weie,  or  lliould  be,  appointed. 

Notwithdanding  the  rigour  of  thefe  terms,  large’ 
pielents  were  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  beftow?d 
on  the  Enghfh  negotiators.  As  if  they  had  conquer- 
^  an  enemy^  and  exaftedan  indemnification  for  lofTes 
lliftained,  they  obliged  the  Nabob  to  pay  them 
ant  ome  y  for  his  elevation.  Being  in  a  country 
d  (IrngmOred  for  riches  and  venalky,  a  country' 
where  the  feeble  protedion  of  the  laws,  and  the  preca- 
rioulnefs  of  private  property  renders  fumptuous  pre- 
lents  cuftomary,  they  did  not  think  themfelves  oblit^ed 
to  give  the  natives  an  example  of  felf  denial,  or  to°fet 
lip  tor  a  reformauon  of  manners.  Afraid  of  fuch 
angeroLis  innovations  they  opened  their  palms  to  the 
ufual  ofrenngs,  and,  as  they  took  the  trouble  of  be- 
mg  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refolved  not  to  la¬ 
bour  in  vain.  The  company  apprehenfive  that  this 

Jaudablepraaice  nnghtprovemore  advantageous  topri- 

vate  perlbns  than  to  the  general  intereft  had  lent  out 
coveirants  prohibiting  this  traffick,  and  to  be  figned 
y  all  their^  fervants.  Thefe  inftruments,  thouoh 
they  had  arrived,  were  not  ligned  before  the  date 'of 
the  treaty  with  the  Nabob;  and,  as  particular  men¬ 
tion  was  made  that  they  ffiould  affeft  no-previous  afls  ■ 
the  acceptance  of  the  prel’ents  feemed  to  be  juft  and 
valiG.  Matters  appeared  in  a  different  light  to  the 
lecret  committee.  Whether  they  aftually  perceived 
lome  traces  of  iniquity,  or  were  chagrined  that  any 
lit  themfelves  fliould  make  a  lucrative  bargain,  they 
began  a  rigorous  enquiry  into  the  whole  negotiation, 
and  palled  feveral  refolutions  feverely  refledfino-  oh  the 
council  and  their  deputies.  Their  pretence  for  this 
odious  conduft  was  that  luxury,  corruption,  and  the 

avidity  of  amafting  large  fortunes  'in 'a  little  time, 
had  fo  totally  infedted  the  company’s  fervants  that 

nothing 
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nothlncrlefs  than  a  total  reform,  a  perfea  eradication 
of  theie  vices,  could  prefcrve  the  lettlement  from  im¬ 
mediate  ruin.  Fortunes  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  faid  Clive,  have  been  acquired  in  the  fpace 
•  of  two  years,  and  individuals  very  young  >>1  the  ler- 
vice,  are  returning  home  witli  a  million  and  a  hair. 
What  more  needs.be  faid  in  juftibcation  of  the  kcrci? 

committee’s  conduft  ?  .11' 

Thefe  accufations,  faid  the  other  party,  might  have 

fome  weight,  were  they  made  by  men,  who  weje 
not  equally  culpable  ?  Have  not  you,  who  arraign 
us,  amafled  by  the  very  fame  arts  princely  fortunes . 
Yet  you  cannot  boaft  luperior  merit.  1  he  danger, 
which  was  removed  by  the  battle  ot  PlafTey,  was  not 
greater  than  that,  which  threatened  us  before  the  bat- 
deof  Buxar.  Why  fiiould  you  monopolife  rewards  ? 
The  paefent  happy  fituation  of  affairs  is  owing  to  our 
conduft;  fpirit  and  induffry.  We  cannot  be  bound 
by  covenants  which  we  did  not  fign.  ft  he  piefents, 
which  we  received,  were  conformable  to  tlie  cufto^Ti 
of  the  country  and  to  the  pradfke  of  the  company  s 
fervants  in  all  former  periods;  and  they  were  accepted 
with  great  honour,  as  all  the  propofed  articles  were 
.previoufly  fettled  without  relaxing  on  a  fingle  point, 
thouD^h  great  offers  were  made  for  that  purpole.  i  he 
falaries  allowed  by  the  company  arc  fo  trilling  that 
•no  gentleman  can  pretend  to  live  upon  them  in  this 
country  :  much  lefs  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  they  will 
-run  fuch  rifks  of  health,  fortune  and  life  in  a  uiilant 
clime,  if  they, are  not  allov^d  fome  compenfation. 

Thefe  diffenfions  were  greatly  encrcafed  by  a  very 
irregular  and  indeed  odious  ffep  of  the  committee. 

■  Sup'erfeding  the  gentlemen,  whofe  turn  it  w’as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  vacancies  in  the  council,  they  brought  in 
Grangers  from  Mad rafs  :  a  clear  proof  how  unfit  hu¬ 
man  nature  15  for  the  exereffe  ot  urilimited  power. 
As  might  be  expedfed,  this  tyranny  excited  loud 
complaints  :  a  memorial  figned  by  all  the  junior,. ard 
two  of  the  fenior,  fervants,  was  fent  hom-  to  tht 

court 
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^  court  of  direftors.  The  powers,  under  which  the 
committee  afted,  underwent  a  levere  fcrutiny.  As 
the  letter  of  inifrudfions  from  the  direftors  limited 
their  authority  to  the  duration  of  the  troubles  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  as,  according  to  the  council,  this  was  the 
cale  Ixifore  their  arrival,  it  was  Ifrongly  urged  that 
their  commiffion  was  null  and  vo'd.  But  they  regard- 
lei's  of  thefe  charges  exerted  every  power  mentioned  in 
their  inftruaions  to  the  full  extent,  making  little  or  no 
ule  of  the  council,  which  they  fometimes  acquainted 
with  their  proceedings,  but  never  allowed  to  give  any 
opinion,  much  lefs  advice.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Clive  repaired  to  the  army  at  Elia- 
bad;  full  powers  being  veiled  in  him  and  Carnac  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Sujah  Doula,  whom  the  coun¬ 
cil  on  account  of  bis  obftinacy  and  implacability  had 
deprived  of  his  dominions.  The  Shah  Zadah,  who 
had  now  fucceeded  his  father  as  Mogul,  and  had  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Englilh  fince  the  battle  of  Buxar, 
was  to  take  poffelTion  of  them  ;  as  he  had  difcovered 
an  attachment  to  our  caule,  and  engaged  in  the  war 
with  Sujah  Doula  againft  his  inclination.  Thefe  ar¬ 
rangements  were  entirely  difapproved  of  by  Clive.  As 
ifhe  came  only  to  undo  what  had  been  atchieved  by  his 
predeceflbrs,  he  reftored  his  province  to  Sujah  Doula, 
and  difappointed  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Mogul.  He 
pretended  that  the  company’s  affairs  were  likely  to  be 
involved  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  ;  that  the  fuccefs 
of  their  arms  promifed  nothing  but  a  fucceffion  of  fu¬ 
ture  wars;  that  to  ruin  Sujah  Doula  was  to  break 
down  the  ftrongefl:  barrier,  which  the  Bengal  provinces 
could  have  againft  the  invafions  of  the  Marattas, 
Auffghums  and  other  powers,  who  had  fo  long  defo- 
lated  the  northern  diftrifts.  The  Mogul,  whofe  caufe 
the  council  fupported,  he  rcprefented  as  utterly  inca¬ 
pable  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  Sujah  Doula’s 
country  without  the  aftiftance  of  their  whole  force. 
Nor  could  their  connexion  with  him  end  here  :  they 

muft 
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mufl:  hkve  marched  theirarmy  to  Delhi,  and  cftabliflied 
his  authority  in  the  empire. 

For  thefe  reafons  his  territories  were  reftored  to  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  ;  a  fmall  tra6t  of  land  yicldin  g  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  yearly  being  re- 
ferved  for  the  Mogul,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  raife 
an  army,  and  to  take  pofTeffion  of  his  capital.  The 
company  were  conflituted  duans,  or  perpetual  collec¬ 
tors  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  under  the  Mogul,  to 
whom  they  pay  annually  three  hundred  and  twenty*  five 
thoufand  pounds :  the  Nabob,  who  is  colledlor  un¬ 
der  them,  having  662,500  pounds  for  the  fupport  of 
his  dignity  and  the  expences  of  the  civil  government. 
They  likewife  guarantied  the  refpedive  territories  of 
Sujah  Doula  and  the  Mogul,'  and  obtained  feveral  ar¬ 
ticles  in  favour  of  their  own  inland  trade. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  them  from  this  treaty, 
fuch  as  it  is,  were  immenfe.  According  to  the  noble 
lord,  who  concluded  it,  they  will  receive  a  clear  yearly 
income  of  1,700000  pounds  exempt  from  all  charges, 
expences  and  deduflions.  Others,  who  w'ere  not  per¬ 
haps  fo  well  informed,  afierted  that  it  would  not  fall 
fhort  of  two  millions.  By  fuch  a  large  accefiion  of 
treafure  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  proper  inveft- 
ments  from  Bengal  toChina  without  draining  England 
of  its  filver  for  the  payment  of  the  great  balance, 
which  is  conftantly  due  to  that  country.  Nor  w’ill  the 
fccurity  and  permanence,  which  they  arc  likely  to  de¬ 
rive  from  the  treaty,  be  the  lead  advantage.  As  they 
are  now  a  member  of  the  empire  according  to  its  an¬ 
cient  conftitution,  they  will  have  all  the  fupport, 
which  the  Mogul  can  give  and  as  the  ftanding  forces 
are  maintained  by  them,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  vidims  to  the  avarice  or  caprice  of  the  Na¬ 
bobs.  Indeed  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  why  fucJi  date 
pageants  are  at  all  permitted  to  exid.  The  Mogul  has 
frequently  offered  the  Nabobfliip  to  the  company;  and 
the  governor  of  Bengal  might  perform  chat  office,  as 
well  as  the  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia  does  for  the 
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ftatcs  of  Holland  in  a  fimilar  cafe.  If  we  do  conquer^ 
let  us  conquer  for  ourfelves.  Having  by  the  Mogul’s 
free  grant  a  juft  claim  to  dominion^  let  us  introduce 
order  and  good  government  among  the  natives,  a  blef- 
fing,  which  they  can  never  hope  to  enjoy,  while  they 
are  ruled  by  two  powers,  whofe  interefts  are  oppofite. 
Any  advantage,  which  the  Indians  may  be  fuppofed 
to  derive  from  the  revenues  fpent  by  their  own  princes 
on  the  fpot,  will  be  more  than  compenfated  by  that 
fecurity,  which  will  accrue  to  private  property.  They 
will  no  longer  be  driven  to  the  necefTity  of  burying 
their  treafures  in  the  earth  :  a  common  precaution, 
which  almoft  fwallows  up  thofe  immenfe  quantities  of 
bullion,  vdiich  are  daily  pouring  into  Europe  from  the 
mines  of  America. 

I'his  treaty,  however  much  extolled  by  the  framers, 
was  feverely  cenfured  by  the  oppofite  party.  With 
what  face,  laid  they,  can  you  tell  us  that  the  Mogul 
could  not  colled  the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Ou- 
de,  when  you  judged  him  capable  of  recovering  hi^ 
own  dominions  ?  Was  it  ever  heard  before  that  a 
prince  would  be  the  weaker,  the  more  extenfive  and 
fertile  were  his  territories  ?  By  this  unworthy  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Mogul  you  have  broke  the  national  faith 
and  honour  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  you  have  de¬ 
prived  us  of  a  ftrong  barrier  againft  invafions,  you 
have  enfeebled  his  power  and  alienated  his  affedions. 
But  v;hom  have  you  given  us  in  his  place?  Sujah 
Doula,  an  able,  warlike  and  politick  prince,  who  is 
our  natural  enemy,  and  who  can  never  forgive  the  en> 
peror  for  agreeing  to  rob  him  of  his  province.  By 
your  manap:ement  the  Mogul  is  in  fuch  a  weak  condi- 
tion  that,  in  order  to  proted  him  from  Sujah  Doula, 
by  whom  he  is  furrounded,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  an 
army  at  his  capital  ;  and,  as  if  this  impolitick  ftep 
were  not  enough,  you  have  put  Doula  in  pofleffion  of 
all  the  fortrelTes  in  the  intermediate  country  *,  that  he 
might  have  every  advantage  over  us  in  cafe  of  a  war. 
By  being  guaranties  of  the  dominions  of  both  there  is  a 
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foundation  laid  for  continual  difturbances  and^didanc 
military  expeditions,  which  may  in  time  prove  the  ruin 
of  our  affairs,  and  the  total  deftruftion  of  the  fettlemenr, 

Munro  might  long  before  have  obtained  as  advanta¬ 
geous  terms  ;  but,  as  a  previous  condition,  he  infilted 
that  Coflim,  the  author  of  the  war,  and  Someraw,  the 
murderer  of  feventy  two  Engiiflv'gentlemen,  fhould  be 
delivered  up;  Have  not  then  our  two  negotiators  here 
again  betrayed  the  honour  and  juffice  of  the  nation  ?  .• 

.The  riches, with  which  they  return  laden  to  England, 
will  not  allow  us  to  harbour  fuch  a  thought. 

Whether  thefe  charges  proceed  more  from  private 
pique  and  refentment  than  from  truth  and  judice  we 
leave  the- reader  to.  determine.  Where  they  Teemed 
culpable,  we  have  freely  cenfured  both  parties,  which 
are  known  to  us  neither  by  benefits  nor  injuries.  But 
whatever  merit  or  demerit  may  be  in  the  rell  of  Clive’s 
conduft,  the  following  regulation  for  preferving  the 
tranquility  of  the  empire  was  judicious.  Barracks  are 
built  in  proper  places  for  the  troops,  which  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  confiding  each  of  one  regiment  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  infantry,  of  one  company  of  artillery,  and  feven 
battalions  of  Teapoys  amounting  feverally  to  feven  hun¬ 
dred  men  rank  and  file.  One  of  thefe  divifions  is  fta- 
tioned  at  Eliabad,  a  fecond  at  Patna,  and  the  third  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 

(^7^5)  "The  little  ftrength  hitherto  difeovered  by  the 
minidry  in  any  quedion,  which  did  not  aded  the 
crown,  made  many  believe  that  their  did()lution  was 
approaching,  when  they  violently  difmidkl  Tome  mili¬ 
tary  fervants  of  the  date.  Rut  the  fympathy  between 
the  army  and  the  people  was  not  fufficicntly  drong  t6 
make  any  great  addition  to  the  ferment,  which  the  un- 
conditutional  meafnres  already  taken  had  excited.  A 
large  danding  army  in  time  of  peace  was  reprefented 
•as  dangerous  to  liberty  ;  and  the  jealoufy,  thus  raifed, 
made  any  .riidenefs  diewn  to  its  members  the  lefs  ob¬ 
noxious.  Bcficles  no  writers  of  confiderable  talents 
employed  their  pens  in  explaining  to  the  publick  the 
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evil  tendency  of  fuch  adts  of  power.  The  author  of 
the  North  Briton  was  baniflied,  and  there  remained  to 
animate  the  nation  but  Churchill,  an  author,  to  whom 
little  credit  was  given,  becaule  little  was  due.  Ano-, 
ther  blow,  however,  was  aimed  at  adminiftration  in  the 
hoiile  of  commons.  The  original  quellion  concerning 
the  illegality  of  general  warrants  was  again  introduced 
without  any  new  qualification.  But  the  minifters  had 
art  and  infiuence  enough  to  have  it  amended,  or  ra¬ 
ther  altered  fo  much  that  it  was  necelfary  to  put  the 
previous  quefiion  whether  it  fi^ould  be  at  all  debated. 
The  queition  altered  flood  thus.  “  In  the  particular 
cafe  of  libels  it  is  proper  and  neceffary  to  fix  by  a 
Tote  of  the  hcufe  only  what  ought  to  be  deemed  the 
law  ip  refpedl  to  general  warrants;  and,  for  that 
“  purpofe,  at  a  time  'vchen  the  determination  of  thelega- 
‘‘  lity  of  fuch  warrants  is  adiually  deptnding  before  the 
courts  of  law  in  the  infiance  of  a  moft  fediticus  and 
“  treafonahle  libel,  for  the  houfe  to  declare  that  a  ge- 
neral  warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors,  printers 
and  publifiiers  of  a  libel  together  with  their  papers 
is  not  warranted  by  law,  and  is  a  high  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.’’ 

Though  this  evafion  was  an  improvement  upon  their 
plan  .in  the  laft  lefiion,  the  minority  did  not  allow  the 
queftion  to  be  carried  without  a  long  and  warm  debate. 
As  the  arguments  now  advanced  in  confequence  of 
the  altered  flare  of  the  queftion  were  different  from 
•  .thofe  urged  on  a  former  occafion,  they  mufl:  be  re¬ 
corded. 

In  the  (latute  called  Wefiminfter,  faid  the  minifters, 
.telling  or  publifiiing  falfc  news  or  tales,  which  may 
occafion  difeord  or  animofity  to  arife  between  ihQ 
people  and  the  king,  or  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  is 
deemed  fedition  ;  and  it  was  lb  treated  by  that  parent 
of  the  people,  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Englifli  re¬ 
cords  frequent  mention  is  made  of  orders  fent  by  the 
king  to  fherlfls  and  other  niagiftrates  to  enquire  into 
particular  crimes  committed  within  their  jurifdiftioa, 
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and  to  feize  and  punifli  the  offenders.  At  the  time  o£ 
iffuing  the  general  warrants,  which  gave  rife  to  this  de¬ 
bate,  what  crime  was  more  common  than  telling  and 
pubhihing  falfe  news  and  tales  produdliveof  dilcord  be¬ 
tween  the  people,  and  the  king  or  grandees  ?  In  the 
cafe  of  offences  not  near  fo  heinous  it  has  been  cufto- 
mary  from  time  immemorial  to  diflurb  the  peace  of  a 
wJioie  country  by  that  foiemn  d\2Lrn'\  called hm  and  cyy\ 
and  thus  to  make  it  lawful  for  all  perfons  to  flop,  and 
for  all  magiftrates  to  examine,  every  ftranger  for  the 
fake  of  finding  otit  a  fingle  delinquent.  To  queflion 
die  legality  of  general  warrants  Is  to  impeach  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  higheft,  ancKmoft  refpedable  tribunal  in 
die  realm,  if  we  except  the  houfe  of  lords.  'I'he  judges 
of  the  King’s  Bench  have  for  many  years, that  luch  war¬ 
rants  have  been  in  ufe,  been  allowed  to  be  men  of  the 
Ibundefi  capacity  and  the  moft  unbiaffrd  integrity.  Is 
it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they,  who  are  by  law,  and  mull 
therefore  confider  themfelves,' as  council  for  the  pri- 
foncr,  fliould  have  overlooked  any  flaw  in  an  order  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty,  though  it  fliould  have 
efcaped  his  own  council  ;  they,  who  have  been  fo  at¬ 
tentive  .to  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  the  law  as  to  difmifs 
of  their  own  accord  caufes  for  want  of  a  fcrupulous 
exadtnefs  in  exterior  forms  ?  But  were  diey  ever  fo 
deficient, would  fuch  able  lawyers,  fuch  enthuCafls  lor. 
liberty,  as  were  often  employed  on  thefe  occafions.» 
have  forgot  thefe  objei^ions,  had  they  been  deemed  of 
any  weight.^  The  filence  of  fuch  men  is  allowed  to  be 
of  great  authority  even  by  the  chief  judice,  wdiofe  de- 
cifion  gave  rife  to  this  qgeftion.  Will  you  deny  him 
too  the  praife  of  capacity  and  integrity.^  By  an  adt  of 
William  the  Third  any  perfon  fufpedled  by  the  Ibvc- 
reign  to  be  confpiring  againll  his  perfon  or  govern¬ 
ment  may  during  the  furpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  be  apprehended  by  a  warrant  figned  by  fix  privy 
counfellors.  The  fame  power  is  by  a  pofterior  adl 
granted  to  a  fecrclary  of  ILue.  Can  any  thing  give 
US  a  higher  idea  of  due  authority,  which  fo  maiiy  per^ 
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ions  aftccfb  to  delpilc?  Is  there  not  lomething  abfurd 
and  prepofterous  in  propofing  a  refokition  To  favour¬ 
able  to  fuppofed  offenders  to  that  houle  of  commons, 
which  took  no  (teps  for  the  relief  of  innocent  and  un- 
foitunate  perfons  confined  in  private  madhoufes  by 
thole,  who  had  a  vifible  intercfl:  in  their  imurifonment 
anci  death  ?  Eut,  were  the  relolution  ever  fo  proper 
in  other  refpecks,  it  ought  to  be  totally  fet  afide  from 
the  confideration  of  the  queftion’s  depending  before 
the  courts  in  VVeftminffer-hall,  If  it  meets  with  any 
obftacle,  it  is  becaufe  the  parties  chiife  from  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  avarice  to  be  plaintiffs  for  themfelves  rather  than 
profecurors  for  the  publick,  and,  for  that  purpofe, 
have  recourfe  to  a  court  eflabliflied  more  for  the  di- 
llribution  of  civil  than  vindidive  juftice  ;  thonp-h  they 
know  that  by  this  procefs  they  are  likely  to  be  (topped 
by  privilege:  erpecially,  fince  that  court’s  arbitrary 
confirmation  of  the  heavy  damages  awarded  by  juries 
(hews  evidently  that  the  juries  could  not  have  beenen- 
,  tirely  unbiafled.  If  any  refblution  at  all  be  wanting, 
it  is  a  refokition  for  keeping  diftind  thefe  departments 
of  j'uftice,  and  for  preventing  what  had  ever  been  con- 
(idered  as  fines  upon  criminals  from  being  giv^’en  as  da¬ 
mages  to  plaintifis.  This  indeed  is  neceffary,  where 
rio  juftice  can  be  expeded  without  throwing  a  confi- 
derable  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  plaintiff,as  in  the 
cufes  of  ufury  and  fmuggling:  but  the  point  ought 
to  be  precifely  defined  by  an  ad  of  the  legiOature,  and 
not  left  to  the  determination  of  any  particular  tribu¬ 
nal,  whefe  decifions  muft  in  fuch  cafes  be  confidered 
by  all  fober  men  as  little  lefs  arbitrary  and  unconftitti- 
tional  than  the  judgments  of  the  ftar-chambe/. 

1  he  minority  reafoned  with  more  force.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  v/hen  we  need  not  fuf- 
ped  the  judges  to  have  been  too  partial  to  liberty. 
Clarendon  was  accufed  of  venting  opprobrious  fcan- 
dals  againft  his  majefty,  and  of  traducing  both  houfes 
nf  parliament.  1  he  judges  being  confulted  whether 
inch  condud  amounted  to  treafon  or  not,  unanimoufly 
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anfwered -that,  if  Clarendon’s  charge  was  allowed  to 
be  true,  it  could,  not  be  trealbn.  Why  then  was 
not  the  falfity  of  the  North-Briton  afcertained,  before 
it  was  adjudged  criminal  ?  For  by  the  unanimous  de¬ 
termination  ot  twelve  judges  this  circumftance  was 
neceflary  to  render  the  confequent  proceedings  legal. 
Seditioufnefs  and  even  treafonableneis  is  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  mere  opinion  ;  and  murder  is  a  matter  ol  iadl, 
yet  no  coroner,  after  a  murder  was  found  by  the  joint 
opinion  of  twelve  difintereiled  perfons,  a  much  more 
refpeftable  tribunal  than  any  two  minifters  of  Hare, 
ever  ventured,  till  lately,  to  iifue  out  a  general  war¬ 
rant  for  apprel^ending  the  unknowm  perpetrator.  If 
the  legiflaturc  thought  that  fuch  libels,  as  minifters 
might  be  pleafed  to  call  feditious  or  treafonable,  called 
for  the  ufe  of  general  warrants,  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  the  due  provifion.  Would  they  have 
ncglcded  this  cafe,  when  they  framed  the  ad  empow¬ 
ering  fix  privy  counfellors  to  iffue  during  the  fulpcn- 
fion  of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  a  warrant  for  apprehending 
confpirators  ?  No,  their  caution  in  ordering  the  war¬ 
rant  to  be  regiftered  in  the  council  books,  that  the 
members  might  be  anfwerable  for  whatever  they  lign- 
ed,  fliews  clearly  that  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  luch 
an  over-fight.  It  is  idle  to  alledge  as  precedents  the 
orders  formerly  fent  by  the  king  to  ftieriirs,  or  the 
alarm  called  Iom  and  cry,  Thefe  are  cafes,  in  which 
the  national  liberty  is  not  concerned,  cafes,  in  which 
nobody  is  interefted  to  ad  but  for  the  general  good. 
Had  minifters  no  other  objed  but  the  public  fervice, 
they  might  be  fafely  indulged’ with  general  warrants. 
As  to  the  encomiums  pafied  upon  the  King’s-bcnch, 
we  could  vvifh  the  people  acquiefced,aild  had  reafon  to 
acquielce  in  them,  d  hey  defer ve  no  other  anfwer. 
If  you  will,  we  will  allow  that  a  iecretary  of  Hate  is 
equal  to  fix  privy  counfellors,  and  that  the  lawyers, 
who  did  not  find  out  the  illegality  of  general  war¬ 
rants,  were  men  of  great  fagacity  :  But  at  the  lame 
time  you  will  pennit  us  to  obfcrve  that  lawyers  arc 
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not  the  mofl:  forward  in  improving  the  conftitution. 
If  the  houfe  has  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  neglediing 
to  regulate  madhoufes,  it  is  no  argument  that  they 
ihould  commit  a  fecond  error  by  pafTing  this  interefting 
Cjueftion  over  in  filence.  Nor  can  it  be  more  iniqui¬ 
tous  to  pafs  this  refolution,  v/hile  the  affair  is  in  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  courts  of  law  than  it  was  in  the  cafe  of 
'Wilkes.  It  our  decifion  was  then  to  be  confidered  as 
that  of  an  inqueft,  or  grand  jury,  which  never  ought 
to  influence  the  petty  jury,  why  do  we  not  view  the 
matter  in  the  fame  light  at  this  junfture  ?  Is  it  that  a 
reflection  was  meant  to  be  caff  on  the  conduCt  of  that 
juoge,  whom  you  now  accufe,  becaufe  he  would  not 
Jeflen  the  damages  given  by  an  Englifh  jury  ?  At  this 
rate  how  can  a  judge  give  you  fatisfaClion  ?  HemuftaCt 
in  an  arbitrary, abfolute  mannerjand  after  incurring  the 
odium  of  the  people  overturn  the  conftitution.  Un¬ 
happy  England  !  when  wilt  thou  ceafe  to  groan  under 
tyrannical  minifters  ?  We  do  not  deny  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  J:he  encreafe  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  a 
very  alarming  evil,  the  legiflature  has  authorifed  ge¬ 
neral  fearch  to  be  made  for  fuch  pefts  of  fociety  :  but 
we  muff  at  the  fame  time  remark  that  no  fufpeCted  per- 
fon  can  be  committed,  if  a  refponfible  houfekeeper  will 
give  fecurity  for  his  future  appearance ;  and  that  none 
committed  even  on  fufpicion  of  felony  can  be  detained 
above  fix  days,  unlefs  an  accufation  be  lodged  againft 
them.  What  countenance  then  does  this  praClice  give 
to  general  warrants!  If  general  warrants  defcribing 
the  offence  do  not  beftow  on  officers  in  general  a  right 
to  feize  the  innocent,  they  throw  in  the  way  of  mef- 
fengers,  who  are  to  be  fo  well  payed  for  taking  care 
of  the  offender’s  perfon,  a  temptation  to  become  fpies 
and  informers,  and  thus  frequently  to  injure  the  mofl: 
virtuous  in  their  reputation  and  fortune.  A  general 
warrant  for  feizing  the  authors,  printers  and  publi- 
fhers  of  a  libel  feditious  or  treafonable  in  the  eye  of  a 
minifter,  being  thus  liable  to  fo  many  folid  objeClions, 
how  much  more  obnoxious  muff  one  for  feizing  their 
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papers  be  deemed  fince  papers,  though  often  dearer 
to  a  man  than  his  heart’s  blood,  have  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  to  perceive  the  injury  done  to  them,  nor  tongue  to 
proclaim  it  for  obtaining  redrefs  ?  A  minifter,  indeed, 
eannot  this  way  ealily  fatiate  his  avarice  ^  but  he  may 
glut  his  revenge  or  third  of  blood  :  he  may  combine, 
disjoin. or  garble  them,  till  they  become  fufficient  en¬ 
gines  for  the  deftrudlion  of  the  mod  innocent,  the  mod 
meritorious  perfons  in  the  nation.  Even  a  particular 
warrant  for  feizing  papers,  whole  titles  are  not  men¬ 
tioned,  may  prove  highly  detrimental ;  fince  the  ne- 
ceflary  examination  of  all  a  man’s  papers  may  bring 
to  light  certain  fecrets  of  no  confequence  to  the  pub- 
lick,  but  of  great  difadvantage  to  the  owner.  Of  this 
truth  Wilkes  is  a  flagrant  indance.  But  the  injury 
done  to  individuals  is  nothing  compared  to  that  dif¬ 
fered  by  the  public.  Printers  and  publifliers  will  be 
thus  obliged  to  read  whatever  they  print,  and  wil.l 
confequently  print  very  little:  an  evil  which  will  be  al- 
mod  equivalent  to  a  fuppreflion  of  the  prefs.  Can  any 
abufe  of  it  be  fo  prejudicial  as  this  confequence.  No. 
The  liberty  of  the  prefs  and  of  the  nation  mud  live 
and  die  together.  ■  '1  he  printer  of  a  libel  may  be  quite 
innocent :  a  talebearer  cannot,  becaufe  he  mud  know 
what  he  relates.  Yet  a  talebearer  was  not  by  the  Saxon 
laws  to  be  detained,  when  he  gave  up  his  author.  Who 
ever  pretended  that  a  printer  might  not  be  feized  and 
detained  till  he  difeovered  the  writer  ?  The  cafes,  in 
which  even  a  minider  can  have  a  pretext  for  ifiiiing 
general  warrants  againd  the  authors,  printers  and  pub- 
lilhers  of  what  he  may  call  feditious  or  treafonablc,  are 
fo  few,  that  they  may  be  judly  reckoned  among  thofe 
rare  events,  of  which  the  legiflature  have  judged  it  wif- 
domi  to  take  no  notice  ;  becaufe  a  minute  detail  of  all 
extraordinary  cafes  would  fwell  the  law  to  an  enormous 
bulk.  Befides,  what  cafe  can  be  well  imagined,  which 
may  not  be  feafonably  enough  remedied,  or  even  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  prefentment  of  a  grand  jury,  or,  at  word, 
by  an.  information  in  the  King’s-bench  ?” 
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Jf  this  decifion  was  difguftful  to  the  nation,  the  reft  of 
the  miniftry’s  condudl  was  alarming.  Not  contented 
with  fitting  out  armed  cutters  under  the  command  of 
naval  officers  to  prevent  fmuggling  on  the  coafts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  obliged  all  the  com¬ 
manders  of  war  ffiips  ftationed  on  thofe  of  our  colonies 
to  aft  in  the  capacity  of  the  meaneft  revenue  officers  : 
a  circumftance,  by  which  their  exalted  charafter  was 
debafed,  and  their  irregular  vivacity  and  contempt  of 
common  forms,  that  ufed  to  be  fo  ufeful  againft  ene^ 
mies,  became  equally  dangerous  to  friends.  Unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cafes  in  which  ffiips  are,  or  are  nor, 
liable  to  feizurc,  they  hurt  the  interefts  of  trade  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  they  difappointed  the  expefta- 
tions  of  the  Treafury,  which  fooliffily  imagined  them 
capable  of  underftanding  the  multiplicity  and  intri¬ 
cacy  of  bonds,  clearances,  coekets,  affidavits,  ftamps, 
certificates,  regifters,  manifefts,  and  other  injudicious 
reftriftions  laid  upon  trade*,  a  bufinefs  which  requires 
as  much  ftudy  and  experience  as  that  to  which  they 
are  bred.  What  greatly  aggravated  this  evil  was,  that 
it  did  not  admit  of  fpeedy  prevention  or  redrefs.  The 
authors  of  the  mifehief  livino;  on  an  element  where 
civil  juftice  is  little  known,  ventured  on  ffiore  only  in 
bodies,  which  intimidated  the  civil  magiftrate,  or  in 
places  where  there  was  no  danger  of  meeting  profecu- 
tors.  None  but  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  Eu¬ 
rope  could  apply  the  proper  remedy  ;  fo  that,  if  we 
confider  the  time  requifite  for  bringing  them  authen¬ 
tic  intelligence,  and  conveying  back  their  orders,  it 
may  be  juftly  reckoned  a  providential  bleffing  that  our 
trade  in  thofe  parts  was  not  irrecoverably  ruined. 

Alarming  as  this  grievance  was,  anoclier  ftill  worfc 
fprung  from  the  fame  root.  The  advantageous  trade 
which  our  colonies  carried  on  with  the  Spaniffi  plan¬ 
tations,  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  fame  blow.  The 
new-fangled  officers  finding  that  the  letter,  though 
,  not  the  fpirit,  of  the  aft  for  regulating  the  trade  of 
our  plantations,  afforded  them  a  plea  for  feizing  all 
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Britifh  as  well  as  foreign  fliips  engaged  in  that  traffic, 
rejoiced  to  fee  what  they  reprcfented  as  their  duty 
coincide  with  their  intereft.  Reftrained  neither  by 
fear  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  by  that  happy  ignorance 
through  which  it  had  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  by  ' 
the  cuhom-houfe  officers,  they  totally  ruined  that  com¬ 
merce,  which  afforded  a  vent  only  for  Britifli  manu- 
fafture^,  or  for  fuch  of  their  own  commodities,  as  en¬ 
abled  them  to  purchafe  Britifh  manufiicffures  for  their 
own  confumption.  Hence  the  colonies  loft  that  gold 
and  filver  in  bullion  and  corn,  which  ferved  as  well  for 
current  fpecie,  as  fqr  remitting  to  \.hQ  mother-country 
the  balance,  which  is  fo  greatly  againft  them  in  trade. 
Cochineal,  medicinal  drugs,  mules  and  live  ftock, 
with  which  they  ufed  to  be  fupplied  by  the  fame  chan¬ 
nel,  and  which  were  ftill  more  neceffary  than  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  were  likewife  banifhed,  and  reduced  the 
planters  to  great  diftrefs.'  Ignorance  is  the  beft  excufe 
which  the  minifters  could  make  for  the  arrangement 
that  produced  this  evil :  an  evil  fo  much  the  more 
alarming,  that  it  could  not  be  conftitutionully  removed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  whofe  orders,  when 
oppofite  to  law,  might  well  be  queftioned,  if  not  dei- 
pifed  and  broken  by  the  avarice  of  men  who  had  once 
rafted  the  fweets  gf  fuch  lucrative  piracy.  Nay,  it 
might  even  be  doubted  whether  the  legiOature  would 
apply  any  remedy,  for  fear  of  offending  Spain,  who 
could  not  without  jealoufy  fee  former  treaties  infringed 
by  an  aft  of  parliament. 

The  fame  misfortune  attended  the  beneficial  trade 
carried  on  by  our  American  colonies  with  the  Weft- 
India  iflands.  It  depended  on  a  mutual  exchange  of 
articles,  wdiich  w'ould  have  otherwife  remained  ufclefs 
incumbrances  on  the  hands  of  the  pofleffors  ;  fo  tliat 
it  united  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  all  the  advantages  which 
liberal  minds  include  in  the  idea  of  a  well-regulated 
commerce  *,  both  the  mother-countries  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  great  gainers  by  it  ;  but  Great  Britain  feems  to 
have  had  the  advantage  of  her  rival,  as  it  furnifhed  the 
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Americans  with  Ipecie  both  for  currency  and  remit¬ 
tance.  Accordingly  it  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  en¬ 
couraged,  ’till  the  fcheme  of  conquering  the  French 
fugar  iflands  obliged  us  to  cohfider  it  not  fo  much  a 
contraband  trade,  as  a  treafonable  pradice.  But  when 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  deprived  it  of  the  fling  of 
treafon,  it  revived  with  double  liiflre,  and  continued 
upon  that  footing  ’till  this  jundure,  when  our  Weft- 
India  colonifls  raifed  a  clamour  againfl  it,  as  injurious 
to  their  trade,  and  perfuaded  our  minifters  to  give  it 
the  fame  fatal  blow,  which  ruined  our  trade  with  the 
Spaniards. 

Is  it  furprizing,  that  thus  treated  the  colonifls  came 
to  the  relblutionof  wearing  for  the  future  no  cloaths, 
which  were  not  of  their  own  manufaduring  ?  They 
were  already  too  much  in  debt  to  the  mother* country 
to  exped  the  ufual  fupplies  without  making  the  ufual 
remittances  *,  and  not  having  the  ufual  remittances  to 
make,  they  wifely  began  a  plan  of  retrenchment  and 
ceconomy  didated  by  neceflity,  but  little'  expeded  by 
ibme  wife  politicians,  who  had  rather  prematurely 
concluded  that,  becaufe  the  American  wool  is  not  fo 
fine  as  the  Englifh,  they  could  not  poflibly  live  with¬ 
out  Englifli  finery. 

But  this  fpirited  condud  was  not  fufiicient  to  warn 
the  minifler  to  ad  with  more  tendernefs  and  lenity. 
Afterthus  depriving  the  North  American  colonies  of  the 
refources,  which  in  fomemeafure  lay  within  themfelves, 
they  enaded  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  year  a  law, 
which,  whilfl  it  rendered  their  intercourfe  with  other 
European  colonies  in  fome  refpeds  legal,  loaded  the 
befl  part  of  it  with  fuch  heavy  duties  as  amounted  to 
a  total  prohibition.  Not  fatisfied  with  impofing  this 
hardfhip,  it  ordered  all  the  money  arifing  from  thefe 
duties  to  be  paid  in  fpecie  to  the  Britifh  Exchequer  j  a 
regulation,  which  muft  hav^ein  time-drained  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  what  little  money  remained  in  their  hands. 
And,  as  if  the  befl  regi  men  for  recruiting  an  amaciat- 
ed  body  was  to  leave  it  no  juices  at  all,  another  law 
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was  paffed  to  prevent  paper  bills  from  being  offered  as 
leaal  payment,  and  to  call  in  at  a  limited  time  any  . 
bUls,  that  were  already  iflued:  fothat  nothing  was  left 
thefe  wretched  countries  to  fupply  the  want  of  fpecie 
even  in  their  domeftic  trade.  All  the  money,  it  is  true, 
was  to  be  referved  for  defraying  the  charges  of  protec¬ 
ting  the  colonies,  on  which  it  was  levied  ;  and  feveial 
new  laws  were  made  for  encouraging  and  regulating 
their  commerce  with  the  mother-country.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  efted  of  the  latter  was,  if  not  uncertain,  at 
leaft  remote  ;  while  that  of  the  former  was  immediate 
and  inftantaneous.  It  was  idle  to  alledge  that  the  mo¬ 
ney  mutt  immediately  return  to  them  for  the  payment 
of  troops  ;  ffnce,  if  that  was  intended,  the  ad  would 
have  direded  it  to  be  paid  at  firtt  hand,  and  not  o- 
bliged  it  to  make  a  needlefs  and  dangerous  voyage  of 
three  thoufand  miles  merely  to  have  the  honour  of 
vifiting  the  Britifh  Exchequer. 

,  Thefe  fevere,  thefe  impolitic  rettridions  upon  their 
trade,  the  colonies  bore  with  all  that  patience  and  fub- 
mifrion,which  the  moft  indulgent  parent  could  ha%'e  ex- 
peded  from  the  mott  dutiful  children.  Iftheyqueffioned 
the  authority  ofthefupreme  legiflaturetotax  them, they 
were  excited  to  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons  implying 
that,  “towards  further  defraying  the  neceflary  expences 
of  proteding  the  colonies,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
“  charge  them  with  certain  ttamp  duties.”  This  un¬ 
fortunate  and  unneceffary  Itep  determined  them  not 
only  to  adhere  to  their  former  refolution  of  wearing 
no  imported  finery  •,  but  alfo  to  form  affbciations 
for  the  encouragement  of  American  manuladures. 
The  heavier  the  burthen,  the  more  unanimity  and 
exertion  feem.ed  requifite  to  bear  it.  1  hey  fulTered 
enough,  as  it  was,  by  being  forced  to  make  bricks 
without  ftraw,  to  carry  on  trade  and  manufadures 
without  either  metal  or  paper-money  to  facilitate  the 
undertaking. 
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In  fpite  of  all  thefe  unfavourable  fymptoms,  the 
minillers  were  ftill  blind  ;  they  could  not  fee  the  glar¬ 
ing  inexpediency  of  the  meafures,  which  they  had 
adopted  ;  but  proceeded  headlong  in-  the  fame  career* 
A  fpeech  from  the  throne,  which  recommended,  in¬ 
deed  proper  regulations  for  ftrengthening  the  con^ 
nedtion  betvv^een  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  but 
mentioned  no  amendment  in  former  adls,  inculcated 
proper  firinnefs  in  fupporting  the  legiflative  authority 
of  parliament  :  a  quellion,  which  would  have  been 
much  better  avoided  ;  fince,  if  decided  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  it  muft  have  tended  to  alienate  the  affedlions  of 
the  colonies  ;  if  in  the  negative,  to  encreafe  their 
preemption,  and  if  left  undetermined,  to  generate  a 
complication  of  both  evils. 

This  (fep,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  ftamp 
aft,  the  minifter’s  mafter-piece  in  the  fcienceof  finance, 
in  which  he  affefted  to  be  fo  great  an  adept,  The 
fchemej  was  poftponed  till  this  feffion,  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  might  have  time  to  offer  a  compenfation  for  the 
produce  of  the  tax.  Accordingly,  when  their  agents 
waited  on  Grenville  to  thank  him  for  this  mark  of 
his  confideration,  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to  receive 
their  propofals  of  an  equivalent.  But  none  of  them 
were  authoriled  to  fpecify  any  terms.  Two,  who  un¬ 
dertook  that  their  principals  fhould  pay  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ftamp  duties  by  methods  of  their  own, 
could  not  fix  upon  any  particulars.  Though  many  on 
this  fide  of  theAtlantic  confidered  the  minifters  proceed¬ 
ing  as  generous  and  humane,  the  colonies  viewed  it 
rather  as  an  affront  than  a  comoliment,  and  regard- 
ing  him  more  a  fervant  than  a  proteftor  tranfinitted  to 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  petitions  pofitively 
and  direftly  denying  the  parliaments  jurifdiftion  over 
their  property.  All  of  them,  it  is  true,  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  this  extremity';  but  the  vigour  of  thofe  that 
did,  and  the  fullennefs  of  the  reft,  ought  to  have  de¬ 
terred  men  of  common  prudence  from  impofing  any 
-new  burthen.  Or,  at  lealt,  fome  vigorous  meafures 
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fliould  have  been  previoufly  taken  to  enforce  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  icheme,  and  to  have  fared  the  kingdom 
the  inortification  of  feeing  its  authority  defpifed  by 
thofe,  whom  the  world  had  hitherto  confidered  its 
moft*  dutiful  fubjeds.  To  the  honour  of  a  few, 
however,  be  it  faid,  the  act  did  not  pafs  in  the  Lower 
Houfe  without  long  and  warm  debated.  The  parli¬ 
ament’s  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  that  particular  act  was  difputed.  But  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  carried  the  point,  and  prevented  the  petitions 
from  being  heard  ^  as  the  agents  refofed  to  concur  in 
a  new  petition,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  efta- 
blifoed  a  precedent  for  hearing  them  in  behalf  of  their 
refpeftive  colonies,  would  be  afurrendcr,  Or  at  leaft 
a  '  tacit  acknowledgement,  of  the  right  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  complete  the  odium  incurred  by  this 
aft, the  money  arifing  from  it  was  to  be  payed  into  th6 
Britilli  Exchequer  :  a  circumftance,  which  in  con- 
jundlion  with  others  fowered  the  minds  of  tlie  colo- 
hifts  fo  much  that  they  could  not  feel  the  advantages 
of  the  ad,  which  was  puffed  at  the  fame  rime  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  importation  of  timber  from  America. 

About  this  time  the  king  happened  to  be  indif-  • 
pofed  :  out  of  regard  therefore  to  his  people,  and  af- 
fedion  for  his  own  children,  he  judged  it  expedient 
to  propofe  a  regency  bill,  by  which  he  might  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  appoint,  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe,  the  queen,  or 
fdme  other  perfon  of  the  royal  family,  guardian  of 
the  realm,  and  of  the  heir  apparent,  till  he  fhould 
reach  the  age  of  eighteen  :  the  guardian  thus  ap¬ 
pointed  being  affifted  by  a  council,  and  fubjed  to  the 
reftridions  of  the  ad  made  at  his  father’s  death.  The 
parliament  could  have  no  objedion  to  this  propofal. 
But  as  the  king’s  nomination,  and  their  confirmation, 
of  any  particular  regent  might  create  expedations, 
if.  not  defigns,  injurious  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
much  mufb  have  been  left  to  his  choice.  Yet  many 
members  of  both  houfes,  and  particularly  the  mini- 
Hers,  wifhed  to  have  certain  exprefTIons  precifely  de¬ 
fined. 
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fined,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  e^' 
eluding  the  king’s  mother,  with  whom  they  were  dif- 
glided,  becaufe  fhe  was  fuppofed  at  the  inftigation  of 
Eord  Bute,  to  have  advifed  their  difmiffion  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  who  could  not  accept 
the  terms  which  were  oflered  :  a  misfortune  that  ob¬ 
liged  the  fovereign  to  continue  them  in  their  office. 
Their  oppofition,  however,  was  fo  aukward,  and  the 
fear  of  offending  the  royal  family,  and  thus  lofing  all 
profpedl  of  places,  was  fo  prevalent  in  others,  that  the 
Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales  was  not  excluded  from 
the  regency,  but  particularly  named  as  capable  of  it 
in  the  aft. 

While  this  affair  was  under  the  confideration  of  the 
legiflature,  the  journeymen  filk  weavers  of  London, 
reinforced  by  all  thofe  of  other  trades  depending  upon 
that  branch  of  bufinefs,  affembled  by  beat  of  drum  in 
Spitalfields  and  Moorfields,  and  proceeded  with  co¬ 
lours  expreffive  of  their  grievances  to  St.  James’s  and 
Weftminfter.  Conceiving  themfelves  injured  by  the 
too  free  ufe  of  French  filks,  they  furrounded  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  houfes  of  parliament,  and  prefented  a 
petition  for  the  redrefs  of  their  complaints.  They 
flopped  feveral  of  the  members  in  their  chairs ;  and 
though  it  was  only  to  befeech  them  in  the  humbleft 
terms  to  pity  their  diftrefs,  which  was  fufficiently 
evinced  by  their  pale  looks,  hollow  eyes,  and  ema¬ 
ciated  bodies  :  yet  as  the  weavers  of  the  inland  towns 
were  faid  to  be  haftening  up  to  London,  in  order  to 
affift  their  unfortunate  fellow-fuffcners,  the  moft  a- 
larming  apprehenhons  w'ere  entertained  for  the  public 
tranquility.  But  the  afflifted  wretches,  who  never 
ferioufly  propofed  to  feek  redrefs  by  violence,  were  by 
gentle  words,  and  a  little  wholefome  feverity,  foon 
reduced  to  order.  The  windows,  indeed,  of  fome 
houfes  fufpefted  of  felling  French  filks  were  broke, 
and  a  nobleman,  who  had  treated  their  caufe  with 
great  harlhnefs,  was  obliged  to  abfcdnd,  But  no  con- 
fiderable  mifehief  was  done.  A  feafonable  fubferip- 
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tidn  for  their  relief,  and  an  aiToc'mtion  among  the  prin- 
cipai  weavers  for  recalling  their  orders,  appcafed  the 
clamour.  Whatever  they  might  themfelves  imaaine 
it  is  certain  that  their  diftrefs  did  not  arife  fo  nuich 
from  the  importation  of  French  filks  as  from  the 
want  ot  the  ufual  call  for  the  work  of  their  looms 
in  the  colonies.  This  truth  mult  have  undoubtedly 
occurred  in  the  council  ;  and  it  mud  have  made  an 
imprcflion  not  very  favourable  to  the  minidry  on  the 
fovereign’s  mind  which  could  not  help  being  fowered 
by  the  little  zeal,  which  they  had  lately  fliewn  for  the 
honour  of  the  royal  family.  When  to  thefe  circum- 
ftances  we  add  that  they  had  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  earl  of  Bute  by  difmiffing  his  brother  Stuart 
Mackenzie  and  his  friend  lord  Northumberland  from 
their  employments,  we  need  not  wonder  that  their 
reign  was  now  at  an  end. 

ROCKINGHAM’S  A D  MINIS R  ATION. 

( 1 7^^)  1  he  late  duke  of  Cumberland  was  employed 
in  framing  a  miniftry.  Having  failed  in'his  negotiation 
^i^b  Pitt  and  Temple,  who,  lenhble  of  their  own 
weight  and  popularity,  in  the  nation,  were  unwilling 
to  lofc  them  by  lharing  their  power  with  lord  Bute, 
and  his  party,  he  applied  to  the  marquis  of  Rock-' 
ingham,  a  new  man,  never  yet  known  to  the  people 
as  a  minifter.  This  nobleman,  having  no  political 
character  to  rifle,  was  not  fo  ligid  ;  he  accepted  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury  ;  Conway  and 
Grafton  being  fecretaries  of  Rate  and  Dowuelwell 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Moft  of  the  other  (^rcac 
offices  were  likewife  filled  with  men,  who  were  never 
before  on  the  minifterial  lift.  The  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  who  had  the  privy  feal,  was  the  only  old 
ftatefman,  that  ftrengthened  their  party.  Thou'^h  no¬ 
thing  material  could  be  urged  againft  the  ^neral 
cnarader  of  this  miniftry,  except  youth  and  inexpe¬ 
rience,  it  did  by  no  means  give  farisfitflion  to  the 
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public,  which  could  not  without  dirguft  fee  Pitt  oblig- 
ed  to  decline  any  fliare  of  it.  The  peerage  bellowed 
on  chief  juftice  Pratt  was  not  deemed  a  fufficient  atone¬ 
ment  ;  efpecially  as  that  popular  a6l  was  polluted  by 
the  relloration  of  Stuart  Mackenzie  to  the  office  of 
privy  feal  in  Scotland  for  life  :  a  ftep,  which  was  e- 
qually  odious  and  unconftitutional,  fince  it  demon- 
Itrated  their  dependence  on  his  unpopular  brother,  and 
tended  to  renew  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  to  make  the 
great  offices  of  ftate  hereditary  in  certain  families, 
'i  hefe  were  the  confiderations,  which  induced  the  city 
of  London  to  call  an  oblique  refledlion  upon  them  in 
an  addrefs,  which  they  prefented  to  the  king  on  the 
birth  of  a  third  fon.  Soon  after  this  unfavourable 
event  they  fullained  a  fevere  lofs  in  the  death  of  their 
creator  and  protedlor,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  regretted'  by  many  as  a  patriot  and  profound 
ilatefiTian.  Part  of  his  brains  was  found  to  be  offi- 
fied  :  a  proof,  that  they  were  excellently  calculated 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

Mean  while  the  Americans,  who  had  been  previ- 
oufly  lowered  by  injudicious  taxes  and  regulations, 
hearing  that  the  projedt  of  fubjedling  them  to  a  flamp 
adl  was  refumed,  began  to  be  alarmed  for  their  liber¬ 
ty.  The  fpace  of  time,  which  the  former  minifters 
had  injudicioufly  allowed  to  intervene  between  the 
firTt  propofal,  and  final  execution  of  the  fcheme, 
gave  thofe  pofiefled  of  political  fagaciiy  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  explaining  its  evil  confequences  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  of  animating  them  againft  it  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that^  when  any  intelligence  concerning  it 
reached  one  province,  it  flew  inftantaneoufly  over  all 
the  reft,  like  fire  put  to  the  well  laid  trains  of  a  vaft 
but  well  combined  mine.  Hence  arofe  fuch  heart 
burnings  among  all  ranks,  and  fuch  commotions 
mong  the  populace  as  made  them  forget  all  differences 
in  religious  fentiments  and  forms  of  government  the 
beft  fecurity,  which  Great  Britain  could  have  for  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  colonies  to  her  decrees,  except  that 
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of  common"  intercfc,  the  ftrongefl;  and  mod  durable 
of  all  ties. 

But  however  aveiTe  the  colonies  were  to  this  tax’, 
they  were  not  all  equally  animated  againft  it.  Had 
the  firfl:  news  of  its  being  impofed  arrived  in  one  of 
‘the  mod  moderate  provinces,  an  example  of  pafTive- 
nefs  might  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  red. 
Unfortunately  the  fird  account  reached  New  England, 
a  colony,  which  has  tlill  maintained  that  high  fpiritof 
independence,  which  impelled  their  aggrieved  fore¬ 
fathers  to  remove’  to  the  new  world,  l/pon  receiv¬ 
ing  authentic  intelligence  of  this  dreaded  event  that 
melancholy,  which  feized  every  countenance  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  vote  for  the  propriety  of  laying  it  was  re¬ 
fumed,  was  converted  to  fury,  and  broke  out  every 
’wTere  into  adlion. 

The  fhips  in  the  harbour  of  Bodon  hung  out  their 
colours  half  mad  high  as  tokens  of  the  deeped  di- 
ftrefs  :  the  bells  being  muffled  rang  a  dumb  peal  : 
the  aft  itfelf  being  printed  with  a  death’s  head  affixed 
to  it  was  fet  up  in  the  place  ufually  dedined  for 
damps,  and  was  publicly  cried  about  the  dreets 
by  the  name  of  the  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin 
of  America.  Effays  denying  not  only  its  expedi¬ 
ency  but  its  equity  were  loon  publiffied  in  vari¬ 
ous  newfpapers.*  One  of  them  was  very  fignificantly 
entitled  the  Conditutional  Courant  containing;  matters 
intereding  to  liberty  and  no  ways  repugnant  to  loy¬ 
alty  :  printed  by  Andrew  Marvel  at  the  fign  of  the 
Bribe  refufed  on  Conditution  Hill,  North  America. 
Its  headpiece  was  dill  more  fignificant  :  it  confided 
of  a  fnake  cut  in  pieces  ^  the  initial  letters  of  every  co¬ 
lony’s  name  in  North  America  being  affixed  to  each 
piece,  and  the  fpace  above  them  occupied  by  the 
words  Join  or  Die.  To  thefe  arts  was  added  the  help 
of  pafquinades,  puns,  caricatures,  proverbs,  and  o- 
ther  common  fayings,  w'hich  by  their  brevity  were 
eafily  circulated  and  retained,  and  by  their  expreffivc- 
uofs  outweighed  many  arguments. 
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Thefe  proceedings  were  followed  by  events,  which 
niight  naturally  be  expefted.  When  the  aft  came  at 
hill  trom  the  king’s  printing  houfe,  the  populace  were 
fo  violently  exalperated  that  they  treated  it  with  all 
that  contempt  and  indignation,  which  could  be  ex¬ 
erted  by  public  authority  againft:  the  moft  ofFenfive 
private  libel.  As  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  pope’s 
bulls,  it  was  burnt  in  various  places  with  the  effigies 
of  the  men  luppofed  to  be  moft  aftive  in  getting  it 
pafled  :  while  the  people  of  higher  rank  voted  that 
thanks  fhould  be  returned  to  their  opponents,  and 
that  the  piftures  and  Ipceches  of  the  moft  ftrenuous 
ihould  be  requefted  that  the  former  might  be  hung 
up  in  their  public  halls,  and  the  latter  inferted  in 
their  books  of  record. 

When  thefe  tumultuous  proceedings  were  known 
in  England,  feveral  mafters  of  fliips  refufed  to  take 
any  ftamps  for  the  colonies  on  board  *,  and  it  foon  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  was  not  a  needlefs  precaution.  Such' 
as  ventured  to  take  them  found  reafon  to  repent  their 
temerity,  when  they  arrived  at  their  deftined  pons. 
In  order  to  fave  their  veflels  from  fire  and  their  perfbns 
from  the  gallows,  they  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  their 
execrated  cargoes  to  the  enraged  multitude,  who  treat* 
cd  them  with  the  fame  ignominy,  which  the  aft  itfelf 
had  experienced,  A  few  took  Ikeltcr^ under  fuch  men 
of  war,  as  happened  to  be  in  the  harbours. 

Thofe  who  had  commiffions  to  aft  as  diftributors  of 
ftamps,  met  with  ftill  feverer  ufage.  Some  were 
forced  by  public  oath  to  renounce  all  concern  in  them, 
at  this  or  any  future  junfture  ;  fame  returned  to  th^ 
place  of  their  former  abode  ;  and  others,  who  were 
accufed  of  harffi  language,  or  of  obftinate  preferve- 
ranee  in  enflaving  their  country,  faw  their  effefts 
plundered,  and  their  lioufes  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Even  thofe,  who  were  without  their  follicitation  or 
knowledge  named,  or  obliged  by  virtue  of  their  pre- 
fent  offices,  to  fuperintend  the  diftribution  of  ftamps, 
did  not  efcape  the  fury  of  the  people,  A  chief  juf- 
eice,  who  like  feveral  governors,  was  unaccountably 
\  i  prefted 
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prefled  into  this  fervice,  had  his  houfe  furrounded,  and 
burnt.  Being  fufpeded  of  having  wrote  difrefpcclfully 
of  their  condudl  to  England  he  was,  in  fpiteof  tears 
and  prayers,  forced  to  deliver  up  the  obnoxious  letters, 
and  to  turn  evidence  agaiiift  hind'elf.  Nay  fhips  bring¬ 
ing  ftamped  mercantile  or  cuftom-houfe  papers  for 
their  own  fecurity  from  thole  colonies,  which  had 
thought  proper  to  fubmic  to  the  aft,  were  compelled 
to  refign  them  to  the  multitude,  who  by  way  of  deri- 
flon  ftuck  them  up  in  coffee- houles,  and  then  pub¬ 
licly  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

In  thefe  riots  the  better  fort  of  people  gradually 
mixed  with  the  populav.c.  One  particularly  did  not 
fear  to  fet  the  acf  openly  at  defiance  by  advertifing 
under  his  hand  that  the  (lamp- mailers  need  not  wait 
upon  him  *,  as  he  wasrefolved  to  pay  no  taxes,  which 
were  not  impofed  by  his  reprefentaiives. 

The  provincial  affemblies,  tho’  they  t’ifapproved  of 
thefe  ptoceedings,  and  even  offered  reward';  for  ap¬ 
prehending  die  liorers,  who  had  obliged  a  chief  juf- 
tice  to  appear  on  his  tribunal  without  thofe  enfigns; 
of  ofiice  fo  wifely  calculated  for  procuring  rel’peft  to 
authority,  could  not  be  induced  to  aft  with  rigour, 
nor  at  the  inflance  of  the  governors  to  make 
compenfation  to  the  injured  parties.  Much  Ids 
could  they  be  brought  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the 
executive  pov/er  in  granting  authority  to  the  loldiery 
to  prevent  future  commotions.  Hence  no  fword  was 
drawn,  nor  a  fingle  rnufket  fired  on  the  occafion  ;  fo 
that  the  precaution  uled  in  privately  fpiking  up  the 
cannon  in  the  forts  and  rni[)  yards  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unnecefia-y.  Idiis  conduft  of  the  general  af- 
femblies  was  openly  approved  and  encouraged  in  fome 
places  by  affemblies  of  the  freeholders  and  principal 
inhabitants,  who  warned  their  reprefentatives  to  op- 
pofe  any  fteps  for  the  proteftion  of  flamped  papers 
and  (lamp  olficers,  and  to  guard  agninfl  any  unconfti- 
tutional  drafts  on  the  public  treafuries  ;  fearing  no 
doubt,  that  the  governors  might  rake  this  dangerous 
courfe  without  their  confent.  But  the  general  aflem- 
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blies  did  not  flop  here  :  inflead  of  barely  conniving 
at  the  tumultuous  afts,  by  whii'h  the  people  aflertecl 
their  independence,  they  proceeded  tojuftify  them  by' 
arguments.  And,  though  they  refolved  to  petition 
the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  againft  the  flamp  adl, 
it  was  in  fuch  terms  as  lerved  rather  to  exprefs  their 
weaknefs  than  fubmiflion.  I'heir  language  was  that 
of  one  independent  body  to  another,  when  afllftance 
is  requefted  in  a  cafe  of  the  utmoft  diflrefs.  Senfible, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  chief  fource  of  ftrength  is 
unanimity,  they  eflablifhed  in  t’^e  different  colonies 
committees,  who  were  to  correfpond  and  advife  con¬ 
cerning  the  commofi  affairs  of  the  whole  continent. 
From  thele  committees  were  difpatched  to  a  congrefs 
at  New  York  deputies,  who  upon  meeting  found  fuch 
harmony  in  the  fentiments  of  their  conftituents  that 
^fter  due  congratulations  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  fjgn  one  general  declaration  of  thdr  rights,  and  one 
general  petition  expreffive  of  their  grievances. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  proofs  of  general  unanimity 
thofe  invefltd  with  the  I’ubordinate  parts  of  the  exe* 
cutive  power  began  to  join  the  legiflature.  The  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  gave  public  notice  under  their  hands 
that  they  declined  to  aft  in  that  capacity  ;  becaufe,  in 
virtue  of  their  judicial  oath,  they  might  become  in- 
ffrumental  in  the  deftruftion  of  their  country’s  moll 
eflential  rights  and  liberties.  Lafi  of  all,  as  might 
be  expefted,  the  gentlem.en  of  the  law,  caught  the 
fire  of  patriotifm,  and,  to  fuch  a  degree  that,  they 
refolved  rather  to  give  up  their  bufinels  than  to  carry 
it  on  with  ftamped  papers. 

By  the  firft  of  November,  the  time,  at  which  the 
aft  took  place,  not  a  fheet  of  flamped  paper  was  to 
be  found  in  the  principal  colonies  ;  except  a  fmall 
parcel,  which  the  governor  of  New  York  had 
through  the  menaces  of  tlie  enraged  populace  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  the  corporation  ot  that  place  on  condition 
that  they  fliould  not  be  deftroyed.  So  that  all  bufi- 
nefs,  which  could  not  legally  be  carried  on  without 
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{lamps,  was  entirely  ftopt  ;  except  news-printing, 
which  was  ftill  continued  :  the  printers  alledging  that, 
if  they  put  a  flop  to  the  prefs,  the  populace  would 
treat  them  with  as  much  feverity  as  they  had  done 
the  (lamp- mailers.  Thofe,  who  u fed  ftamped  paper 
in  Canada,  where  the  aft  was  received,  could  find  no 
fale  for  their  news.  Every  where  the  courts  of  juftice 
were  clofed  and  the  ports  fhut.  Even  where  Hamps 
might  be  had,  people  of  the  bell  fortune  chofe  rather 
to  have  the  banns  publifhed  in  church  than  to  cake  out 
licences  for  private  marriages. 

The  dilad vantages  of  this  (lagnation  of  bufinefs 
began  to  be  feverely  felt,  and  ingenuity  exerted  itlelf 
in  inventing  proper  remedies.  One  projeftor,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  expedients,  found  out  a  fpecies  of  writing  bark, 
with  which,  as  it  was  not  paper,  parchment,  or  vel¬ 
lum,  he  propofed  to-fupply  thofe,  whofe  confciences 
were  lhackled  by  the  late  aft.  Some  governors, whom 
penalties  and  oaths  bound  to  the  obfervance  of  it, 
thinking  the  good  of  the  community  fuperior  to 
all  other  obligations  difpenfed  with  the  ufe  of  damps ; 
and  grounding  their  difpenfetion  on  the  impolTibility 
of  procuring  any  they  granted  certificates  of  that  cir- 
cumftance  to  all  outward  bound  fliips,  a«  a  proteftion 
in  all  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions.  The  general 
aflembly  of  Carolina  propofed  to  their  governor  to 
pay  no  regard  to  the  aft,  as  he  had  not  received  ic 
from  the  lecretaries  of  date,  or  through  any  other 
authentic  channel,  and  forms  are  eflential  to  all  legal 
proceedings. 

But  the  mod  effeftual  oppofition  was  made  by  the 
merchants,  who  entered  inu)  folemn  engagements  not 
to  import  any  more  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
recal  all  orders  already  given,  if  they  dmuld  happen 
not  to  be  executed  before  a  limited  time.  They  re- 
folved  likewife  to  difpofe  of  no  goods  fent  them  on 
commiffion,  til!  the  damp  aft,  and  even  the  fugar 
and  paper- money  afts  were  repealed.  I'hc  people  of 
Philadelphia  agreed  that  no  remittances  Ihould  be 
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made  to  England  for  debts  already  contradled,  nor  any 
lawyers  be  /ufFered  to  commence  a  fuic  againfl:  a  refi- 
dent  in  America  in  behalf  of  Britifli  claimants, 
rhele  refolutions,  which  were  immediately  adopted 
by  the  inferior  retailers,  were  not  confidered  as  un¬ 
fair  or  unjuft:  by  our  merchants,  who  fav/  the  impof- 
fibility  of  receiving  any  balance  from  the  Americans, 
while  tneir  tiade,  which  had  been  long  cramped  bv 
various  impolitic  reftiidtions,  was  entirely  flopped 
by  the  ftamp  acl.  W  hat  manufactures  they  found 
ablolutely  neceflary  they  took  from  Ireland  in  ex* 
change  for  their  hemp  and  flax  feeds  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  omitted  no  prafticable  meafures  for  reliev¬ 
ing  themfelves  even  from  this  dependence.  At  New 
York  was  inftituted  a  fociety  fimilar  to  that  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufadlures  and 
commerce.  Markets  were  accordingly  opened  for  the 
fale  of  home-made  goods  *,  and  it  foon  appeared  that 
neither  the  natives,  nor  the  workmen  invited  over 
from  England  by  large  premiums,  had  been  idle. 
W^oolens,  linens,  iron  ware  of  the  coarfer  but  moft 
uleful  kinds,  malt  fpirits,  paper  hangings,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  articles,  were  prefented  to  the  fociety,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  greedily  bought  up.  That  materials 
might  not  fail,  the  inhabitants  came  to  the  refolution 
of  eating  nolamb,and  of  dealing  with  no  butcher, that 
fhould  kill  or  expofe  any  lamb  to  fale.  In  fhort  the 
fpirit  of  idlenels  and  profuflon  was  every  w'here  ba- 
nifhed  by  that  of  induflry  and  frugality.  The  moft 
fubflantial,  and  even  the  moft  faflflonable  people, 
willing  to  be  the  foremofl  in  letting  the  example  to 
their  countrymen,  prided  themfelv^es  in  home-fpun,  or 
even  old,  cloaths  ;  lacrilicing  their  vanity,  and  Britifh 
flnery,  of  which  they  ufed  to  be  fo  fond,  to  the  ne^ 
cefTjties  of  their  country.  Such  were  the  efforts  of 
all  ranks,  fo  prudent  and  yet  fpirited  were  their  mea¬ 
fures  that  the  patriotic  enthuflarm  of  the  colonies 
would  have  overleaped  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  with 
a  Angle  exertion  fupplyed  them  with  all  the  neceffariea 
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of  life.  But  to  whatever  extremities  they  had  already 
proceeded  againft  the  mother-country,  they  were  not 
I'atisfied.  T  hey  talked  of  ftopping  the  exportation 
of  tobacco  from  Virginia  and -South  Carolina  :  a  ftep, 
which  muft  have  deeply  affedled  the  revenue,  aiad 
drained  this  nation  of  much  fpecie  ;  as  fhe  muft  have 
p  ocurred  fuch  a  neceffary  article  from  foreigners. 
Such  was  the  condudl  of  the  great  colonies  in  North 
America.  Fhofe,  which  had  been  conquered,  or 
fettled  at  the  expence  of  government,  fubmitted  more 
from  a  fenfe  of  weaknefs  than  a  principle  of  duty. 
The  Weft  India  Hands  influenced  by  the  fame  mo¬ 
tive  bowed  thet  head.  Sr.  Chriftppber  and  Nevis  a- 
lone  ventured  to  refift.  The  populace  ot  the  former 
enfiamed  by  the  crews  of  fome  New  England  veffels, 
that  happened  to  be  in  their  harbour,  broke  out  into 
more  violent  riots  than  the  North  Americans.  Not 
fatisfied  with  burning  the  ftamps,  and  adminiftering 
the  oath  of  abjuration  to  the  diftributors,  tiaey  went 
in  a  body  over  to  Nevis  in  order  to  aflift  their  neigh^ 
hours  in  taking  the  fame  outrageous  precautions. 

Such  was  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs,  foon  after 
the  new  miniftry  was  formed.  Scarce  had  they  entered 
into  office,  when  almoft  all  America  fent  letters  loud¬ 
ly  complaining  of  feveral  late  regulations,  and  clearly 
demonftrating  their  pernicious  influence  upon  many 
valuable  branches  of  commerce.  At  home  many  mer¬ 
chants  and  capital  manufaeftnrers,  who  were  all  into- 
refted  in  the  fupporc  of  lawful  trade,  and  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  contraband,  concurred  in  making  fimilar 
reprefentations.  While  thefe  matters  were  under 
confideration,  that  conflagration,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account,  blazed  out  at  once  in  America  ; 
and,  in  confequence,  an  univerfal  ftop  was  put  to  the 
courfe  of  jxftice  as  well  as  to  trade  and  navigation 
through  the  whole  extent  of  that  important  country  : 
circumftances,  which  deeply  afreifteci  the  trading  inte- 
reft  of  Britain,  and  produced  the  moft  dreadful 
anxiety,  which  it  had  ever  experienced.  The  re¬ 
peal 
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I^al  of  the  ftamp  a<5l  was  adopted  by  the  miniflrv  as 
le  only  remedy  to  fuch  a  complication  of  evils 
Not  but  they  iaw  this  ftep  miiftencreafe  the  infolence 
ol  the  mutinous  fpirits  in  America,  and  be  attended 
with  eve^  mconvenience  of  a  conceflion  extorted  by 
the  aibjeft  from  the  fovereign.  Of  this  truth  they  were 
..bundantly  fenfible  but  the  bad  fituation,  into  which 
the  rafh,  meddling,  blundering  politics  of  their  pre- 
deceffors  had  brought  the  nation,  left  them  no  other 
alternative.  They  underftood  likewife  that  the  late 
mmiftry,  who  had  the  natural  partiality  of  parents 
for  their  own  meafures,  would  charge  them  with  fa- 
crificing  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation  to  irrefolution,  or  to  a  caufelefs  animo- 
lity  againft  their  plan  of  government.  Nor  could 
they  be  ignorant  that  the  lovers  and  alTertors  of  hioh 
prerogative  would  upon  their  own  principles  i^n 
thofe,  who,  regardlefs_  of  right  or  wrong,  wilhed  to 
fee  their  own  burdens  lightened  at  the  expence  of  the 
colonifts,  and  looked  up  for  inftrudtions  to  that  o- 
ver-ruhng  power,  which  has  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  reign  determined  the  fate  of  the  fucceffive 
adrniniftrations,  and  had  already  difcovered  its  difap- 
probation  of  the  meafures  now  embraced.  ^ 

Forefeeing  the  powerful  oppofition,  which  was 
formed  againft  them,  they  avoided  the  two  extremes 
on  one  of  which  it  was  apprehended  that  they  muft 
have  inevitaby  ftruck.  They  neither  precipitated 
matters  with  the  Americans  by  the  ralhnefs  of  their 
councils,  nor  gave  up  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
through  weaknefs  or  timidity.  The  temper  and  firm- 
nefs  obfervable  in  their  difpatches  to  the  American 
governors  gained  them  no  Jitrle  credit.  By  prefcrv- 
ing  a  wife  medium,  by  fufpending  their  own  iudo-- 
ment,  and  abftaining  from  violent  coercive  meafure's, 
from  which  honour  would  not  allow  Britain  to  recede 
t^hey  neither  urged  their  fellow-fubjedls  to  unpardona¬ 
ble  ads  of  defperation,  nor  prevented  the  legiflature 
from  embracing  pacific  councils  ;  an  advantage, 
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which  could  not  have  been  expefted  under  the  former 
minifters,  whole  prejudice  and  pallion  pointed  the  (e- 
vereft  inveftives  at  the  prefent  for  not  having  fupport- 
ed  the  authority  of  parliament 'with  fire  and  fword,' ^ 
and,  like  them,  afted  fyftematically  wrong. 

In  the  mean  time  the  American  affairs  were  be¬ 
come  the  fubjeft  of  general  difeuflion  ;  and  num- 
berlefs  pamphlets  were  publifl:ied  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion.  The  advocates  for  the  colonies  carried  the^ 
idea  of  liberty  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  enthuliafm*;  and 
their  antagonifts  Teemed  to  imagine  that  a  perfon  for-- 
feited  every  privilege,  every  birthright  of  an  Englifh- 
man  by  crofling  the  Atlantic.  I  hole,  who  alfefted 
the  appearance  of  candour  and  impartiality,  alledged 
that  the  former,  by  confidering  the  colonies  as  dates 
rather  allied,  than  fubjedl,  to  the  mother-country,  fur- 
niflied  the  ftrongeft  argument  for  giving  an  early  check 
to  this  licentious  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  convincing 
them  of  their  dependence*,  and  that  the  latter,  by  dil- 
playing  their  great  power,  opulence  and  population, 
lufficiently  evinced  the  neceflity  of  treating  them  with 
cautious  tendernefs  ;  fmee,  if  their  calculations  had 
any  folid  foundation,  it  mud  be  impolTible  to  retain 
them  long  in  fubjedion. 

Thus  flood  the  affair,  when  the  parliament  fat,  and 
at  the  requeft  of  the  crown,  which  direded  the  fullefh 
information  to  be  laid  before  it,  took  the  fubjed  into 
confideracion.  The  debates  turned  upon  two  hinges, 
the  right  and  expediency  of  taxation.  The  minillers, 
who  were  joined  by  a  great  majority,  affirmed  the  , 
right  but  denied  the  expediency.  “  The  conllitution 
of  this  country,  faid  they,  has  been  always  fludiiating, 
always  gaining  or  lofing  :  even  the  reprefentation  of 
the  Commons  was  not  till  the  reign  ol  Henry  the  le- 
venth  reduced  to  any  fixed  fyflem.  What  does  it 
avail  then  to  recur  to  ancient  records,  when  the  con- 
ftitucion  is  no  longer  the  fame  *,  when  no  body  can 
afeertain  its  date  at  the  times,  which  are  quoted,  and 
when  there  are  even  in  the  great  charter  things,  vvhicli 
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are  no  more  conftitutional  ?  Such  mifpjaced  induftry 
js  as  idle  as  all  that  mafs  of  learning  and  diflertation 
from  natural  lawyers/fuch  as  Locke,  Seldcn, 
■LUtTendorfF and  other  fpeculative  men, under  whole  ar¬ 
guments  and  refinements  the  fubjea:  has  been  almoft 
buried.  Beyond  the  era  of  Edward  the  firft,  or  king 
John,  the  mode  of  taxation  is  involved  throuo^h  the 
uncertainty  of  hiftory  in  doubt  and  obfeurity.  "somc 
of  the  writs  upon  record  were  conformable, 
iome  contrary,  to  law.  Of  the  latter  fort  are 
j^ofe  ifiued  for  raifing  fl}ipmoney  and  extorting 
benevolences.  Can  any  juft  conclufion  be  drawn  from 
fuch  difeordant,  fuch  oppofitc  precedents  ?  The  mar¬ 
ches  of  Wales  did  not  long  enjoy  the  privilege  of  tax¬ 
ing  themfelves  :  they  were-  upon  the  accelfion  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  annexed  to  the  crown^  and  fubjedled 
to  the  payment  of  taxes,  like  the  reft  of  England. 
Henry  the  eighth  was  the  firft,  who  iftucd  writs  for  the 
return  of  two  members  to  parliament.  Before  his 
time  this  point  was  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  crown  : 
a  circumftance,  which  caufed  the  great  inequality 
obfervable  to  this  day  in  our  reprefentation.  The 
fame  prince  allowed  Calais  the  right  of  fending  one 
memoer  to  parliament  *,  and  one  of  the  counties  Pa- 
liitine  was  taxed  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  before  it 
acquired  the  right  of  reprefentation.  Where  then  is 
the  propriety  of  faying  that  reprefentation  and  taxa¬ 
tion  are  infeparably  connedled,  or,  at  leaft,  tJiat  they 
have  been  fo  in  England Tince  the  firft  origin  of  the 
^onftitucion  ?  It  is  equally  abfurd  to  draw  any  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  cafe  of  the  clergy  ;  becaufe  they  were 
at  no  time  unreprefented.  Tliey  had  always  a  right 
of  voting  fingly  in  the  election  of  members  ;  they  had 
biftiops  and  abbots,  as  reprefen tatrves,  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  they  were  obliged  by  petition  to  obtain 
the  confent  of  parliament  for  taxing  themfelves. 
Any  reafoning  founded  on  the  condudlof  antiquity  to 
their  colonies  is  but  an  ufelefs  difplay  of  learning. 
None  oF  the  antients  formed  a  regular  fyflera  of 
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colonization  but  the  Romans  •,  whofe  plan  being  mili¬ 
tary  implied  a  boundlefs  and  uncontrolable  authority. 
The  ftates  of  Holland  were  not  colonies ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  different  from  colonies,  than  that 
inundation  of  men,  who  poured  into  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  from  the  North.  Thefe  barbarous  emigrants 
renounced  all  connedlion  with  their  native  dcfarts, 
and  forefts,  which  upon  their  departure  remained  ge¬ 
nerally  unpeopled,  till  another  race  of  lavages  was 
forced  to  occupy  their  place.  But  our  colonies  emi¬ 
grated  under  thcfandion  of  the  crown  and  parliament ; 
and,  though  their  governments  were  modelled  by 
charters,  grants  and  ftatutes,  they  were  never  eman¬ 
cipated,  much  lefs  difmenibered.  They  do  not  them^ 
felves  deny  their  dependence  on  the  crown.  How 
thpn  can  they  help  acknowledging  their  dependence 
on  parliament,  when  both  are  inleparable,  and  con- 
ftitute  one  fingle,  undivided  and  indivifible  authority  ? 
As  foon  as  the  commonwealth  parliament  v/as  formed, 
it  difcovered  great  jealoufy  of  a  reparation  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  and  pafled  an  ad  eftablilhing  their  .authority 
over  them.  If  is  a  quellion  whether  this  ad  be  not 
ftill  in  force ;  and  if  it  fhould  not,  conftant  ufage 
without  any  exprefs  law  is  fufScient  to  determine  the 
point.  For  have  not  the  colonies  fubmitted  fince  theic 
firfl  origin  to  the  jurifdididion  of  England?  Have 
they  not  appealed  to  the  privy  council  in  all  queftions 
concerning  property  •,  and  have  they  not  been  decid¬ 
ed,  not  by  the  law  of  the  colonies,  but  by  the  law 
of  England  ?  They  have  been  frequently  at  variance,- 
New  Hampfliire  and  Connedicut  have  been  in  blood 
about  their  limits  j  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  taken 
up  arms  againft  each  other  :  circumftances,  whicE 
lliew  the  neceffity  of  one  furpreme  jurifdidion,  to ' 
which  all  the  inferior  may  recur.-  As  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  the  feveral  colonies  are  compofed  of  different 
ingredients,  they  mufl  from  the  nature  of  things  and- 
their  particular  relations  remain  dependent  upon  the 
mother-country  or  fuffer  a  total  ampmatioa.  No 
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man  entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  till  the  trumpet  of 
edition  was  ately  blown.  Afts  of  parliaments  re¬ 
taining  and  regulating  their  trade  have  been  palled 
not  only  without  the  leaft  doubt  of  their  le<^ality  but 
with  the  greateft  applaufe.  The  Navigation  aft  fliut 
lip  their  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  made  it 
center  in  the  bofom  of  that  country,  from  which  they 

derive  their  origin.  Port  duties  cramping  and  diminilh- 

Jng  their  trade  have  been  impofed  without  murmur  ; 
and  regulations,  fuch  as  the  pod,  diredly  affedting 
then  interior  commerce  have  been  embraced  with  ala¬ 
crity.  Till  of  late  none  entertained  the  moft  dilfantfuf- 
picion  that  they  were  not  to  be  taxed,  regulated,  and 
bound  by  parliament ;  protection  on  the  one  fide  ne- 
cefTanly  implying  obedience  on  the  other.  Any  cor-- 
poration  in  England  may  claim  the  privilege  of  taxino- 
itfelf  as  well  as  the  colonies  ;  for  they  are  virtually,  if 
not  aftually,  leprefented  as  fully  as  the  majority  of 
Englilhmen.  A  tenth  of  the  people  have  no  voice  in 
elections.  Every  objedlion  therefore  drawn  from  this 
fource  is  ecjually  conclufive  againff  the  conflitution. 
But  fuch  reafonings  have  but  a  fandy  foundation  ; 
fince  a  member  chofen  for  a  borough  reprefents  not 
only  the  conflituents  or  inhabitants  of  that  particular 
place,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  the  fame  manner  that  he  reprefents  London  and 
all  the  commons  of  the  ifland,  he  reprefents  the  co¬ 
lonies  ^  and  is  in  duty  and  conlcience  bound  to  con- 
[ult  their  intereft.  The  diftinftion  of  external  and 
interna!  taxes  is  entirely  falfe  and  groundlefs.  If  we 
have  a  right  to  lay  the  one,  we  muft  have  the  fame 
to  lay  the  other  ;  fince  the  effeds  of  both  are  the  fame, 
and  they  dilfer  only  in  the  places  of  colledion.  A 
tax  is  like  a  pebble  dropt  into  a  lake,  and  makino* 
circle  after  circle,  till  the  whole  furface  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  the  circumference  is  agitated  :  for  nothing  can 
he  more  evident  than  that  a  tax  laid  upon  tobacco  ei- 
thci  in  the  ports  of  England  or  Virgina  is  as  much  a 
duty  laid  upon  the  inland  plantations  of  Virginia,  as 
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if  it  were  ccllcfted  a  hundred  miles  up  the  country  on 
the  fpot,  where  the  tobacco  grows.  Befides,  were 
there  no  other  argument,  the  unwarrantable  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  colonifts  will  juflify  any  exertion  of  power 
for  they  have  abfolutely  forfeited  their  charters  by  ap¬ 
pointing  deputies  to  a  general  congrefs,  which  was 
only  another  name  for  an  univeifal  confpiracy  againfl: 
the  dignity  and  legidative  rights  of  Great  Britain/* 
Thofe,  who  embraced  theoppofite  fide  of  the  quefti- 
on,  amons  whom  were  Mr.  Fitt  and  lord  Camden, 
argued  with  more  force  as  well  as  eloquence.  “  We 
acknowledge,  faid  they,  that  the  conftitution  has  been 
always  in  a  fluftuating  Rate,  and  that  the  earlier  peri¬ 
ods  of  our  hifiory  are  not  without  obTcurity.  But 
does  it  hence  follow  that  we  are  to  form  do  analogi¬ 
cal  reafonings  upon  them  ?  Becaufe  wc  know  not  the 
whole,  mud  we  make  no  ufe  of  what  we  do  know  ? 
Had  our  ancedors  argued  in  this  manner,  and  built 
their  arguments  upon  the  adlual  date  of  the  conditu- 
tion,  they  would  have  crouched  beneath  the  rod  of 
tyranny,  when  it  happened  to  be  fhook  over  them,  and 
would  never  have  made  a  fingle  effort  to  recover  their 
jud  rights.  We  might  now  have  groaned  in  vain  be¬ 
neath  the  yoke  of  defpbtifm.  This  dodlrine  is  equally 
pregnant  with  abfurdity  and  mifehief.  Let  the  aftual 
fituation  of  affairs  be  ever  fo  bad,  we  mud  not  look 
up  to  our  forefathers  for  precedents,  becaufe  the 
druggies  between  privilege  and  prerogative  prevented 
them  from  being  regular  and  uniform.  Vv  hat  then  ! 
are  there  no  general  maxims,  no  principles  congenial 
to  the  conditiition  to  guide  our  refearches  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  which  you  reprefent  as  obfeure  and  perplexed  ? 
What  is  become  of  that  unalienable  right  of  a  Britifh 
fubjed,  which  fecurcs  him  from  being  taxed,  or 
judged  but  by  the  common  confent  of  his  peers  ? 
This  is  thefird,  the  vital  principle  of  our  liberty,  which 
is  antecedent  to  all  political  charters  ;  for  it  is  the 
charter  of  human  nature,  and  is  inherent  to  all  free¬ 
men.  Nor  can  it  be  forfeited  even  by  flaves  :  they 
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may  refume  it,  whenever  power  reverts  into  their 
hands.  Our  great  charter,  the  bill  of  rights,  moft 
of  our  writs  for  elefting  members,  bear  witnefs  to 
this  truth,  without  whTch,  as  a  clew,  our  hiftory 
cannot  be  unravelled.  Can  it  then  be  conceived  that 
the  Colonifts  did  not  emigrate  with  this  right,  which 
does  not  depend  upon  particular  charters  but  upon 
human  natuie  ?  J  heir  charters  arc  only  the  exterior 
model  of  their  conftitution,  but  this  undefcafible  claim, 
this  general  right  of  a  Britifli  fubjed:  is  the  great  in¬ 
ternal  principle,  or  foul,  by  Which  it  is  aduated  and 
invigorated.  Such  ,  is  the  dodrine  of  Locke,  Selden, 
and  Harrington,  men,,  whom  we  fliali  always  be  glad 
to  find  on  our  fide.  Thofe,  who  would  ridicule  their 
authority,  would  do  well  to  poftpone  their  attacks, 
till  their  names  are  become  equally  refpedable.  The 
people^  of  this  country  have  too  much  fenfe  to  be 
more  influenced  by  titles  and  high  ftation  than  by 
feifle  and  argument.  The  cafe  indeed  is  fo  plain  and 
evident  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  their  authority. 
What  does  it  avail  to  obferve  that  one  of  the  counties 
palatine  was  taxed  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  be¬ 
fore  it  lent  any  members  to  parliament,  fince  that 
right  was  at  laft  confirmed  j  and  proved  more  clearly, 
than  if  it  had  never  been  contefted,  the  juftnefs  ot 
the  claim  ?  1  he  reft  of  the  counties  palatine  as  well 
as  the  marches  of  Wales  coniinued  to  be  taxed  by 
their  own  alTemblies  or  parliaments,  till  they  were  at 
different  periods  melted  down  into  our  prefent  form 
of  parliamentary  reprefentation.  The  obfervations 
upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  clergy  are  equally  in- 
infignificanr.  The  bifhops  and  abbots  did  not  fit  with 
the  lords  as  deputies  of  the  clergy  :  that  idea  is  in- 
confiftenc  with  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  that 


houfe  :  they  fat  there,  like  tlie  lay  peers,  by  virtue  of 
their  baronies.  And  it  is  apparent  that  the  inferior 
clergy  were  not  fully  reprefented  in  the  lower  houfe, 
but  in  the  convocation.  Elfc  how  could  they  be  ex¬ 
cluded  frojn  that  houfe,  or  allowed  to  tax  their  own 
*  .  body  ? 
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body  ?  Many  entertain  tod  high  an  idea  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority,'  when  they  luppofe'  it  capable  of 
efFeding  every  thing.  It  muft  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  people  to  eftablifh  this  omnipotence  ;  elfe  it  would 
be  arbitrary  and  uncontroulable  ;  a  power,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  in  a  fmall  body  of  men  as  in  a  fingle  indivi¬ 
dual,  This  right  of  taxing  themfelves,  which  the 
colonifts  derive  from,  the  fame  foiirce  as  the  Englifh, 
is  one  of  thefe  facred  points,  which  a  parliament 
cannot  without  profanation  touch.  By  this  rule  of 
right,  the  charters  of  the  colonies  are,  like  all  other 
crown-grants,  to  be  interpreted  for  the  benefit,  not 
the  prejudice  of  the  fubjeft.  I'hefe  charters  they  ac¬ 
cepted  through  mere  neceffity  •,  and,  as  it  was  not 
of  their  creation,  they  cannot  be  obligatory  ;  the 
obligation  ceafing  with  the  necelhty,  which  was  its 
parent.  But,  fuppofe  them  bound  by  thefe  charters, 
they  are  only  bound  to  that  allegiance,  which  the  fii- 
preme  head  of  the  realm  may  claim  indifcriminatcly 
from  all  fubjedfs.  Being  originally  expelled  out  of 
their  native  country  by  civil  and  religious  perfecurion, 
they  fettled  their  prefent. abodes  at  their  owm  rifk  and. 
expence  *,  all  ties  therefore,  except  thofe  common  ta 
all  mankind,  were  diflblved  between  them  and  her  : 
obedience  and  protcdlion  being  reciprocal  duties,  they 
were  abfolved  from  the  former,  as  fhe  neglected  the 
latter*  What  can  be  more  abfurd  than  that  the  legi- 
flature,  which  had  not  power  to  Afield  them  from  the 
violence  of  the  crown,  fhould  claim  from  them  that! 
fubniilTion,  which  it  would  itfelf  refule  to  any  other  ? 
When  the  people  of  Britain  contended  with  tyrantSy 
it  could  not  be  with  a  view- of  copying  their  ufurpa- 
tion.  If  liberty  be  the  juft  right  of  thofe,  who  liave 
fenfe  enough  to  know  its  value,  and  courage  enough 
to  undergo  every  danger  and  fatigue  for  its  preferva- 
tion  or  recovery,  the  Americans  have  a  better  claim  to 
it  than  the  Englifli  •,  fince,  befides  facing  in  the  wilds 
of  America,  enemies  much  more  dreadlul  than  any  to 
be  encountered  by'-the  friends  of  independence  in  the. 
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fields  of  Britain,  they  had  not  only  renounced  their 
native  country  and  all  its  tender  endearments^  fo  con¬ 
genial  to  the  human  mind,  but  braved  all  the  perils  and 
hardfliips  of  a  long  voyage,  and,  after  efcapingthe  fury 
of  winds  and  waves,  run  the  rifk  of  perifliing  on  fhore 
by  a  flow  famine.  If,  in  the  firft  years  of  their  ex- 
iftence,  one  of  the  colonies  was  guilty  of  fome  intem¬ 
perate  fallies,  and  all  were  expofed  to  enemies,  which 
obliged  them  to  requeft  afiiftance  from  the  Englifli, 
that  neceflity  was  now  fuperfeded  by  their  own  internal 
llrength.  Whatever  fupport  they  had  received  in 
their  infancy  from  England,  they  muft  Jiave  received 
it  from  motives  of  humanity  and  fraternal  affeftion, 
or  with  a  view  of  being  one  day  repaid  ;  and  not  as 
the  price  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  At  leaft, 
the  colonies  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  accepted  it  on 
any  other  terms ;  as  flavery,  to  which  they  have  fuch 
■an  unconquerable  averfion  in  every  fhape,  muft  have 
been  doubly  odious  to  them  from  the  hands  of  a  pre¬ 
fumed,  but  infidious,  friend.  If  the  farmer  v/erc  the 
motives,  have  they  not  always  difeovered  the  ftrongeft 
gratitude  ^  If  the  latter,  have  they  not  made  ample 
returns  by  aftnal  afliftance,  and  by  the  balance  ac¬ 
cruing  from  the  many  reftridions  laid  on  their  trade  ? 
It  is  only  owing  to  misinformation,  that  we  lay  to  their 
charge  the  expence  of  the  laft  war,  which  indeed  took: 
its  rife  in  America,  but  was  entirely  a  Britilh  quarrel, 
or  rather  a  contention  with  France  for  Empire.  The 
Americans  had  no  difputes  with  the  French  or  Indi¬ 
ans,  either  about  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  the 
territories  on  the  Ohio.  Till  the  defeat  of  Braddock 
they  were  never  attacked  ;  and  the  reafon  is  evident 
they  are  not  concerned  in  the  Indian  trade  ;  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  carried  on  by  Britifli  merchants,  and  with  Britifli^ 
manufadures.  The  colonifts  are  chiefly  farmers  and 
planters:  fcarce  any  article,  which  they  raife,  is  an  ob- 
jedf  of  commerce  with  the  favages.  So  that  the  war 
being  commenced  for  the  defence  of  territories  belong- 
hvyi.  10:110  American,  and  for  the  proteftion  of  a  trade 
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*plirely  Britifli,  had  nothing 'American  in  it  but  the 
name  and  Icene  of  adlion.  Yet  the  different  provin¬ 
ces  contributed  largely  towards  bringing  it  to  a  happy 
cohclufion  ;  and  were  as  forward  in  their  endeavours 
^to  render  the  Britifh  arms  triumphant,  as  they  were, 
when  they  fen t  three  thoufand  men  to  affifi:  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  Carthagena,  and  as  they  will  always 
be,  wherever  the  interelt  of  theBritiih  Empire  is  con¬ 
cerned.,  Their  paft  condud  proves  that  they  make 
no  diftinftion  of  wars,  but  are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  head  of  the  Empire  as  far  as  their  power  ex¬ 
tends.  Had  the  firfl:  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  re¬ 
nounced  all  connexion  with  the  mother-country,  they 
might  have  renounced  their  original  right  by  pofitive 
inftitution,butnot  that  derived  from  nature. But  as  they 
emigrated  under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  with 
the  national  fanflion,  they  quitted  Britain  in  poffcf- 
fion  of  this  great  privilege  by  virtue  of  both  princi¬ 
ples.  As  they  fied  from  the  heavy  hand  of  pow¬ 
er,  to  climes  which  they  hoped  to  find  more  friendly 
to  their  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  has 
been  univerfaJly  received  as  law,  that  a6ts  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  particularly  thofe  which  fpecify  any  pe¬ 
nalty,  are  not  binding  on  the  colonies,  unlels  they  are 
particularly  named.  The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
once  removed  from  the  domeftic  legifiation  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  are  no  more  dependent  on  it  in  the  general  fyfiem 
than  the  Iflc^  of  Man  is,  or  than,  in  the  feudal  fyffeni 
many  fubordinate  principalities  were  dependent  on  the 
jurifdidtion  of  the  lord  paramount,  to  whom  they 
owed  only  a  limited  obedience.  We  mean  not  bv 
what  has  been  laid  to  deny  Britain  the  right  of  laying 
external  duties  and  reftridlions  on  their  commerce. 
"I  o  thefe  they  voluntarily  fubmitj  becaule  they  efteem 
them  neceffaay  to  the  trade  carried  on  with  us  ;  and 
bccaufc  the  colonies  of  all  the  maritime  powers  irt 
Europe  Itand^  in  the  fame  predicament  The  duties 
of  the  port  being  folely  calculated  for  their  own  inte- 
rclr,  and  an  iifeful  regulation  rather  than  a  tax,  they 

have 
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have  always  encouraged  on  the  fame  principle.  -But 
before  real  internal  taxes  can  be  juftly  impofed  upon 
them  by  the  iiipreme  legiflature,  they  mull  be  repre- 
fented  in  that  ailembly  :  an  event,  which  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  order  of  providence  have  rendered 
impra(^iGablc.  Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  to  al¬ 
ledge,  that  they  are  virtually  reprefented.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  cannot  in  that  refpedt  pretend  to  equal  the  Irifh. 
Not  to  fpeakof  the  many  Englifhmenpoireffed  of  large 
ellates  and  great  places  in  Ireland,  nor  of  their  immediate 
defeendents  fettled  in  that  country,  many  Irifh  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  fit  in  both  houfes  of  parliament ; 
and  many  more  Itill  refide  in  England.  Yet,  notwith- 
llandingthis  virtual  reprefentation,  the  parliament  has 
relinquilEed  all  claims  of  taxing  Ireland.  Why  fhould 
America  be  treated  with  more  indignity  ?  Becaufe  they 
have  hitherto  fubmitted  to  laws  enacted  by  the  Britifli 
parliament  ?  They  are  no  more  affedled  by  thefe  pre¬ 
cedents  than  the  Englifli  are  by  their  tamenefs  under 
the  didates  of  the  Tudors,  or  the  rod  of  the  Stuarts. 
But  the  fad  is,  that  they  never  did  acquiefee  in  the 
parliaments  right  to  tax  them.  The  refolutions  of 
the  Virginian  aflemblies  are  clear  and  ftrong  againft 
the  exercife  of  this  arrogated  power.  Their  protefts 
may  be  feen  in  the  journals  of  their  houfe  j  and  it  is 
probable  that,  upon  enquiry,  fimilar  ads  may  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  ri¬ 
diculous  to  advance  that  they  are  like  boroughs, 
which  have  only  a  right  to  make  bye-laws,  but  are 
bemnd  by  all  ftatutes.  All  boroughs  have  reprefen- 
tatives  :  the  colonies  have  none,  and  therefore  cannot 
he  bound  by  the  ads  of  an  afiembly,  of  which  they 
make  no  part.  By  the  original  conllitution  of  their 
charcers  indeed,  their  laws  muft  not  be  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  of  England  :  but  this  circumhance  gives 
tlie  parliament  no  more  authority  over  them,  than  if 
they  had  lain  under  the  fame  reftraints  with  regard  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland,  or  of  any  other  country.  Ec}ually 
futile  is  the  objedion  drawn  from  their  toleration  of 
I  davery* 
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flavery.  If  they  be  judged  on  that  account  ir.capable 
of  kgiflaticn,  they  will  only  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  Spartans,  and  other  nations,  who 
were  the  moft  renowned  for  wifdom  and  political 
knowledge.  But  had  the  parliament  ever  lo  good  a 
right  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  has  no  right  to  impofe 
taxes,  which  are  in  their  confequences  attended  with 
injuftice  and  tyranny.  By  the  ftamp-aft  the  pro  re- 
cutor  may  bring  an  adion  againft  the  ru[)porecl  delin¬ 
quent  in  a  court  fituated  at  one  extremity  of  Amie- 
rica,  though  the  trefpafs  was  committed  at  the  other 
extremity,  at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  two  thoufand 
miles :  and  yet  the  defendant,  tliongh  he  fl'iould  call: 
the  plaintilT,  is  entitled  to  no  damages,  it  the  judge 
certifies  that  there  was  a  probable  foundation  for  the 
profecution.  Befides,  thejudge  has  an  evident  intereit 
in  giving  a  verdic^l  for  the  plainriff,  as  he  is  allowed  a 
large  fi:iare  of  the  penalties  by  way  of  commiflion. 
Was  there  ever  an  a^fi:  fo  full  of  iniquity,  fo  totally 
fubverfive  of  all  law  and  juftice!  Could  the  moft  def- 
^potic  tyrant  expect  that  the  moft  abjedl  vaiTals  would 
fubmit  to  fuch  an  humiliating  yoke.’’ 

Notwithftanding  the  force  of  thefe  arguments,  the 
right  of  taxation  in  its  fulleft  extent,  was  declared  in 
both  houfes  without  a  divifion.  The  more  fober  and 
fenfible  part  of  the  men,  who  voted  for  this  declara¬ 
tory  adt,  did  not  embrace  th.at  meafure  fo  much  from 
any  opinion  of  its  future  ufe  in  regular  taxation,  as 
from  a  fenfc  of  tliC  evil  confequences,  which  would 
flow  from  the  contrary  dodtrine.  1  hey  faw  that  the 
general  reafonings  employed  againft  that  pow’er  gave 
a  rude  fliock  to  our  whole  legiflarive  right  *,  and  they 
im.agined  that  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  any  argu¬ 
ments  without  a  virtual  furrender  of  all  our  authority. 
If,  laid  they,  this  particular  power  of  levying  money 
in  the  colonies  be  not  retained  in  our  hands  as  a  lacred 
truft  to  be  ufed,  not  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  for  fupply, 
but  in  the  laft  exigence  for  controul,  it  is  , obvious 
that  the  prcfiding  authority  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
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head,  the  arbitrefs  and  diredlrefs  of  the  whole  Empire, 
mufl  vanilli  into  an  empty  name,  withoi^it  energy  or 
operation  ;  all  uniiy  and  fubordination  will  be  at  an 
end  :  if  the  power  be  habitually  exercifed,  no  trace  of 
freedom  can  remain  to  America.  A  great  people, 
whofe  property  is  in  all  cafes,  and  without  referve,  at 
the  difpolal  of  another  people  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
can  never  be  perfuaded  that  they  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  fliew  to  men 
in  fuch  a  fiate,  v/hich  of  the  ufual  parts  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  or  defeription  of  a  free  people  is  applicable  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  neither  wife  nor  pleafanc  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  comprehended 
in  iuch  a  defeription.  Whether  all  this  be  reconcilable 
to  legal  fpeculation  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  It 
is  reconciled  in  policy ;  and  politics  ought  to  be  ad- 
jufted  not  to  human  reafoning,  but  to  human  nature  *, 
of  which  the  reafon  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means 
the  greateft  part. 

The  grand  committee,  which  had  brought  in  the 
refolution,  on  which  the  foregoing  bill  was  grounded, 
had  alfo  pafled  another  for  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp- aft. 

But  the  oppofition,  far  from  being  difeouraged, 
feemed  to  gather  new  ftrength  from  the  late  aft.  So 
many  inftances  of  the  inexpediency  of  taxing  the 
Americans  had  already  occurred,  that  the  queftion 
was  hardly  controvertible.  They  changed  (therefore 
their  ground,  and  founded  their  defence  upon  the  bill 
for  fecuring  the  dependency  of  the  colonies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  the  total  repeal  of  the  ftamp-aft,  while 
fuch  an  outrageous  refiftance  continued,  would  not 
only  lefien  our  authority,  but  render  it  contemptible. 
Such  fiibmifiion  of  the  fupreme  legiflature  to  fubor- 
dinate  provincial  afiemblies,  eflabliflied  only  by  pre¬ 
rogative,  which  had  no  fuch  powers  to  beftow,  will 
difeover  fo  much  weaknefs  and  timidity,  as  will  ne- 
ccfiarily  breed  frefh  infults,  and  produce  in  the  end  a 
total  reparation.  The  power  of  taxation  is  the  mofl: 
cfTential  branch  of  all  authority  5  and  it  cannot  be 

equally 
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equally  and  impartially  exercifed,  if  taxes  are  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  members  of  the  ftate,  in  proporti¬ 
on  to  their  refpeclive  abilities.  Suffer  a  part  to  re¬ 
main  exempted  from  their  fliare  of  thofe  burdens, 
which  the  public  exigencies  require  to  be  impofed  on 
the  whole,  and  you  deftroy  by  your  partiality  that 
confidence,  on  which  all  government  fhould  be  found¬ 
ed.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  alTert  the  inability  of  the 
colonifts  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  flamp^aft. 
The  (late  of  their  finances  overturns  your  argument. 
Of  the  debt  contracted  in  the  laft  war,  they  have  in 
three  years  payed  off  1,755,000!.  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  763,0001.  will  be  difeharged  in  the  courfc  of  two 
years  more.  What  other  proofs  are  wanting  to  fiiew 
that  they  are  able,  though  not  willing,  to  eale  the 
mother-country  of  her  heavy  burdens  ?  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  colonies  than  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  renunciation  of  its  authority,  which  from 
long  Lifage  has  become  conftitutional ;  a  total  difib- 
lution  of  government  would  enfue.  It  is  eafy  to  fore¬ 
fee,  that  from  the  difeordant  heterogeneous  princi¬ 
ples,  of  which  their  different  governments  are  com- 
pofed,  there  would  be  no  end  of  feuds  and  faCtions, 
v/hen  there  exified  no  power  of  fufficient  force  or  au¬ 
thority  to  terminate  their  mutual  differences.  A  new 
form  of  government,  or  fubjeClion  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
mud  be  theneceffary  confequence.  At  any  rate  they 
will  have  reafon  to  lament  the  hour,  in  which  they 
renounced  their  dependence  on  parliament,  whofe  au¬ 
thority  has  hitherto  rendered  their  own  governments 
extremely  mild  to  the  fubjeCt,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fecured  them  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  executive 
power,  which  in  confequence  ol  this  new  plan  will 
find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  turn  the  arms  of  one  province 
againft  another,  and  in  the  end,  to  involve  them  all 
in -the  fame  general  flavery. 

The  miniftry  argued  with  more  force  and  convic¬ 
tion.  We  have,  faid  they,  fufficiently  provided  tor 
the  honour,  dignity  and  fuperiordy  of  Britain,  by 
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the  declaratory  acl,  which  has  fccured  it  from  the 
lead  imputation  of  weaknefs  or  timidity,  and  confe- 
quenrly  from  any  fre(h  inlults,  excited  by  the  info- 
Icnce  of  luccefs.  We  readily  admit  the  propriety  of 
levying  on  the  whole  empire  a  proportional  lhare  of 
the  general  exp'cnce:  but  the  heavy  debt  contraflcd 
by  the  Americans,  in  the  courle  of  the  war,  demon- 
flrates  that  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  that  point. 
T  he  a^l  of  parliament,  by  which  part  of  their  dif- 
burfements  has  been  fince  refunded,  unanfwerably 
proves,  that  you  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  beyond  their  abilities.  As  to  any  dangers 
arifing  from  their  various  governments,  and  the  want 
of  an  umpire  to  fettle  their  differences,  they  will 
truft  to  their  own  wifdom  and  prowefs  rather  than 
fubmit  to  a  mafter.  Hitherto  they  have  had  little 
occafion  to  apply  to  an  intermediate  power.  Having 
weathered  the  dorm  in  their  infancy,  can  you  expeft 
to  perfuade  them  that  they  will  not  prove  equally 
iuccefsful  in  their  manhood  ?  This  remarkable  in- 
terpofirion  of  parliament  in  their  concerns,  has  not 
Impreffed  on  their  minds  the  mod  favourable  ideas  of 
its  judice  or  wifdom.  Their  difobedience  to  this  adt 
is  univerfal.  Nothing  therefore  but  a  drong  mili¬ 
tary,  as  well  as  naval  force,  can  reduce  the  feditious 
to  reafon.  Nor  will  it  be  lufficient  to  fend  it  to  one 
place  :  every  province  of  America  mud  Be  traverfed 
and  fubdued.  Were  fuch  a  meafure  embraced,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  fuccefs.  A  year  or  two, 
at  mod,  w^ould  complete  the  conqued.  And,  if  the 
quedion  was  about  reducing  a  foreign  nation  a  cafe, 
in  vvhich  every  fuccefsiul  droke  would  add  to  our 
power,  and  take  from  that  of  a  rival,  a  jud  vvar,  with 
fuch  undifputed  luperiority,  would  certainly  be  an 
advifeable  undertaking.  But  four  millions  of  debt 
due  to  our  merchants  from  the  Americans,  the  total 
ceflation  of  q,  trade,  annually  worth  four  mil¬ 
lions  more,  a  large  foreign  traffick,  much  home 
manufadture,  a  very  capital  revenue  arifing  immedi¬ 
ately 
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ately  from  colony  imports,  and  indeed  the  produce 
of  all  our  revenues  materially  depending  on  the  fame 
caufe  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  accumulated,  are 
very  weighty  confiderations,  at  lead  well  to  be  weigh- 
en,  before  we  draw  that  fword,  which  even  by  its 
viftories  mud  produce  all  the  pernicious  effefts  ot  the 
created  national  defeats.  How  public  credit  mud 
differ  in  fuch  a  crifis,  needs  not  be  told.  If  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  nation,  at  the  clofe  of  the  lad  foreign 
war,  was  fo  deplorable  as  you  reprefent  it,  this  civil 
war  will  be  found  a  bad  couch,  on  which  to  repofe 
our  wearied  virtue.  Far  from  being  able  to  enter  in¬ 
to  new  plans  of  ceconomy  we  mud  launch  into  a  new, 
a  boundlefs,  fea  of  expence.  Such  an  addition  ot 
debt  with  luch  a  diminution  of  trade  and  revenue  will 
leave  us  in  no  want  of  your  dolorous  lamentations 
to  aggravate  the  pidture  ot  our  didrefles.  Our  trade 
at  this  moment  feels  thefe  mifchiefs  to  its  vitals  *,  and 
we  ought  to  fympathife  with  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
body  of  our  merchants  and  manufadlures,  whole 
numerous  petitions  uniformly  declare  that  their  trade 
is  entirely  at  a  dand,  and  that  it  will  be  totally 
ruined,  if  this  obnoxious  a6t  be  not  repealed.  VS'ill 
any  wife  fenator  laugh  at  their  univerfal  alarm  as 
an  ill-grounded  or  a  pretended  panic  ?  No  :  he 
mud  allow  great  weight  to  their  unanimous  opinion 
in  every  commercial  quedion ;  nor  will  he  flight 
their  advice  in  points  relating  to  the  revenue.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  quickly  or  more  deeply  affefted  by 
taxes  than  trade;  and,  if  an  American  tax  afforded 
any  real  relief  to  England,  no  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  would  be  fooner,  or  more  materially,  relieved 
by  it  than  our  merchants.  But  they  well  know  that 
our  trade  is  more  burdened  by  one  penny  railed  in 
America  than  by  three  in  England  ;  and  more  than 
by  ten,  if  that  penny  be  raifed  with  the  confufion, 
murmurs  and  difcontents  of  America.  The  colonies 
were  evidently  founded  in  fubferviencc  to  our  com- 
pierce.  Hence  the  whole  fydem  of  our  laws  con¬ 
cerning: 
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ccrning  them  is  a  fyftem  of  reftriftions.  We  have 
eftablilhed  a  double  monopoly,  a  monopoly  of  their 
whole  import,  which  mult  be  all  from  Great  Britain, 
and  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  export,  which,  as 
fap  as  it  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  us,  mull  be  no 
where  but  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  fame  principle 
it  was  contrived  that  they  fiiould  fend  us  all  their 
products  raw  and  in  their  firlt  Itate,  and  that  they 
ihould  receive  all  our  goods  in  the  laft  Itage  of  ma- 
nufafture.  Can  fuch  a  people  be  deemed  a  juft  ob- 
je<ft  of  taxation,  or  revenue !  the  original  purpofe 
of  their  foundation  mult  firfl  be  eluded,  every  re- 
ftridtive  trade-law  mull  firlt  have  become  ufelefs  and 
ineffedtual.  The  Americans  are  rather  factors  and 
fervants  to  this  iQand  than  lul^e(5ls,  who,  being  on 
an  equal  footing,  lliould  bear  an  equal  lhare  of  pub¬ 
lic  burdens.  They  are  always  in  debt  to  our  mer¬ 
chants,  becaufe  the  balance  of  trade,  and  confe- 
quently  the  courfe  of  exchange,  is  vallly  againll 
them.  They  have  therefore  much  of  the  mercliants 
money  to  trade  with  as  a  capital.  They  are  entrufled 
with  many  talents,  and  they  do  not  hide  them  in  a 
a  napkin  :  they  return  them  ten-fold.  Are  they  not 
then  to  be  confidered  as  labourers  to  our  merchants, 
as  tributaries  to  this  kingdom  ?  In  this  light  they 
have  always  appeared  to  every  man  converfant  in  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  there  are  the  furell  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  greater  the  fums  are,  with  which  they  are 
entrulled  by  our  merchants  for  improving  their  plan¬ 
tations  and  Itaple  commodities,  the  greater  will  be 
the  advantages,  which  will  accrue  to  this  nation. 
What  then  can  be  more  impolitic  than  to  levy  by  an 
internal  tax,  in  the  laying  of  which  we  are  throiio-fi 
our  ignorance  and  diftance  liable  to  commit  fo  many 
milrakes  and  oppreffions,  v/hat  mull  finally  centre 
amonglt  us  by  the  nature  of  our  commerce.?  Though 
the  American  Teas  are  covered  with  Ihips,  it  is  with 
our  fnips,  our  failors,  our  merchandife.  They  all 
labour  for  us ;  we  are  the  raaftcrs,  they  the  fervants ; 

and 
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and  the  principal  fliare  of  the  profit  remains  in  our 
hands.  We  have  every  thing  but  the  peculium^  with¬ 
out  which  even  (laves  will  not  work.  What  then  (hall 
we  fay  to  thofe  reafonings,  which  infer  from  the  many 
reftraints,  under  which  we  have  already  laid  the  colo- 
nifts,  that  they  are  to  be  fubjefted  to  all  manner  of 
reftraincs  ?  True  policy  and  a  little  prudence  would 
have  taught  us  that  we  ought  rather  to  compenfate  fo 
many  reftraints  by  every  indulgence  not  incompatible 
with  our  incereft:.  We  have  the  management  of  a 
great  empire  compofed  of  a  vaft  mafs  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  governments,  all  more  or  lefs  free  and  popular 
in  their  forms,  all  to  be  kept  in  peace  and  our  of  con- 
fpiracy  with  one  another  and  in  fubordination  to  this 
country :  while  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  the  ipirit  of 
an  extenfive  and  intricate  trading  intereft  always  qua¬ 
lifying  and  often  controlling  every  general  idea  of 
confticution  and  government.  It  is  a  great  and  dif¬ 
ficult  obje(!l:  heaven  grant  that  we  may  have  wifdoni 
and  temper  enough  to  manage  it,  as  we  ought.  Its 
importance  is  infinite.  Sixty  two  years  ago  our  whole 
trade  to  the  plantations  exceeded  but  a  few  pounds  in 
exports  that,  which  we  now  carry  on  with  the  fingle 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  fell  a  third  fhort  of  it  in  the 
value  of  the  imports.  Our  dealings  with  mod  of  the 
European  nations  is  but  little  encreafed :  thele  nations 
have  fince  that  time  remained  pretty  much  at  a  ftand ; 
and  we  have  rivals  in  their  trade.  Our  intercourfe 
with  the  colonies  is  a  new  world  of  commerce,  which 
we  have  in  a  manner  created.  It  is  grown  up  to  this 
magnitude  within  the  memory  of  man  *,  its  parallel 
cannot  be  found  in  hiflory,  and  it  ftands  upon  princi¬ 
ples  of  its  own  :  principles,  that  ought  not  to  be  lacri- 
ficed  to  any  little  confideration  of  extorted  revenue; 
muce  lefs  to  a  revenue  like  this,  which  is  more  fpecu- 
lative  than  real,  which  is  better  calculated  for  enrich- 
a  fwarm  of  minifterial  creatures  than  for  repleni filing 
the  treafury.  The  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  and 
the  many  temptations  thence  arifing  to  fmuggling, 

miift 
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nniR-  render  fuch  a  number  of  collectors  necelTarv, 
that,  a.tcr  they  are  paid,  hardly  the  value  of  a  pep. 
pcrcorn  wdl  reach  the  Exchequer.  And,  what  is 
norle,  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  railed 
on  the  Americans;  as  the  great  diftance  of  the  diftri- 
butors  of  Ihimps  will  often  oblige  tliem  to  take  a 
journey,  which  will  coft  then,  four  or  five  pounds! 
that  the  treaiury  may  gain  fix-pence.  Do  you  recol- 
eft  that  tne  luhjecfts  of  this  impofition  are  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Englifl.men  ;  men  of  a  high  and  free  fpirir, 
whom  It  will  neither  be  wife,  nor  long  pracSlicable,  to 
Keep  under  a  government  made  up  of  nothing  but  re- 
i  laint^,  penalties  and  taxes,  in  the  eflablifliing  of 
which  they  have  no  Hiare  People  muft  be  ruled  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  their  temper  and  difpofition ; 
and  above  ail  peopJe  of  a  free  and  independent  cha¬ 
racter.  The  BritiJli  colonift  muR  fee  fomethin^, 
which  will  diRinguifh  hini  from  the  colonifls  of  other 
nations.  Will  he^  therefore  lubmit  without  murmur 
to  a  nix,  which,  if  not  unconRitutional ;  is  at  leaR 
impolitic  ?  He  muR  have  been  fenfible  that  he  payed 
before  his  full  quota  of  public  burdens.  Where  is 
the  neceiTary  or  con  venience  of  life,  which  he  did  not 
leceive  from  this  iOand  ?  Did  he  not  therefore  pay 
every  tax,  with  which  thefe  necefiaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  are  loaded  ?  Nothing  is  more  evident  Not 
a  fingle  manufafture,  not  a  fingle  article  of  commerce 
enters  an  American  port  wuhout  being  charged  with 
all  GUI  taxes:  for  the  lupprefiion  of  manufactures  in 
that  country  comprifes  every  fpecies  of  taxes  in  one, 
and  makes  the  coloniRs  in  reality  the  lupporters  of  a 
large  fiiare  of  our  public  burciens.  But  what  do  we 
lay?  The  fupprefhon  of  manufactures  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ?  Alas !  that  was  once  the  cafe,  but  is  now  fo  no 
more.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  colonies  and  this 
jfland  laboured  mutually  for  each  other,  and  purfued 
thefe  ODjeits,  for  which  they  v;ere  feverally  fitted  by 
theii^  (ituation  and  refpective  improvements.  Now, 
.thanKs  DC  to  the  late  miniRry  for  it,  they  are  Rriving 

to 
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to  undo  each  other,  and  in  a  ftate  of  open  rivalfliip. 

It  is  nor  the  fault  of  the  fame  fenators,  if  they  are  not 
foon  in  a  date  of  open  enmity  and  hoftility.  The 
evident  tendency  of  their  fpeeches  is  to  hurry  us  into 
rafh  and  violent  counfels.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  have  more  wifdom,  more  knowledge  than  to 
widen,  thofe  breaches,  vvhich  they  have  made,  or  to 
render  incurable  thole  wounds,  which  their  iolly>, 
madnefs,br  wickednefs  have  inflidled.  tor  thele  names 
are  due  to  the  treachery,  with  which  they  withheld 
from  our  view  all  diloatchcs,  all  remonftrances  from 
America  againft  paffi'ng  the  aft  •,  as  they  rendered  by 
ihefe  means  the  wifdom  of  parliament  as  improvident 
as  their  own  temerity.  They  are  due  to  their  obfti- 
nate  perfeverance  in  error;  as  they  would  urge  iis 
to  chaftife,  as  rebellion,  that  defpair,  which  is  totally 
owing  to  their  own  blindnefs  and  precipitance. 

In  confecjuence  of  thefe  arguments  the  damp  a£t 
was  repealed ;  but  not  without  a  violent  oppolition 
in  both  houfes;  efpecially  in  the  Houfe  of  I.ords, 
where  two  protefts  were  entered  againft  it.  The  re¬ 
peal,  however,  gave  great  and  univerfal  fatisfadlion  ; 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  having  fully  experienced  the 
pernicious  efiTeds  of  the  ad.  The  next  ftep  was  to 
pafs  a  law  indemnifying  thofe,  who  had  incurred  any 
penalties  in  confequence  of  the  ftamp-ad,  'and  requir¬ 
ing  compenfation  to  be  made  by  the  American  allem- 
blies  to  thofe,  who  had  fufieretl  by  riots:  a  recjuifi- 
tion,  with  which,  after  fome  delay,  they  thought 
proper  to  comply.  T  he  cyder-ad,  which  was  fo 
odious  to  the  whole  nation,  was  repealed,  and  a  new 
duty  entirely  diftcrent  in  the  mode  of  colledion  ssas 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  General  warrants,  and' the 
feizure  of  papers,  were  declared  illegal ;  and  the  old 
duties  upon  houfes  and  windows  were  abolifhed,  the 
rates  being  fettled  with  much  more  equity  and  eafe  to 
the  lower  and  middling  ranks  of  people.  In  coiile- 
quence  of  the  knowledge  of  trade  acquired  by  the 

minifters  during  the  long  debates  upon  the  ftamp  aef, 

and 
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and  the  frequent  conferences  held  with  merchants  of 
ai  denominations,  fevera!  freepoi  ts  were  under  certain 
reltnttions  opened  in  dilFeient  parts  of  the  Weft-In- 
oies ;  and  fome  new  and  important  regulations  were 
made  in  the  general  fyftem  of  our  commerce  with  the 
colonies  ;  fome  reftraints  being  impofed,  and  fome 

removed,  which  were  complained  of  as  heavy  does 
by  the  merchants.  ^  ^ 

Thus  had  the  miniftiy  acquired  no  fmall  credit  bv 
their  domeftic  politics  ;  nor  had  they  acquired  lefs  by. 
the  Ipirit  of  their  foreign  negotiations.  They  con¬ 
cluded  with  Ru/ha  a  commercial  treaty,  which  pro¬ 
cured  them  the  unanimous  thanks  of  all  our  Ruffian 
merchants;  and  they  fettled  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the 
owners  the  long  contefted  affair  of  the  Canada  bills 
due  to  our  merchants  by  the  French  government. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  which,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  demolifhed,  they  found  in  a  ftate  of  reparation 
they  caufed  to  be  deftroyed ;  and  they  made  a  confi- 
derable  progrefs  in  adjufting  our  difputes  with  Spain 
about  the  ranfom  of  Manilla  ;  an  important  objeft 
which,  like  Dunkirk,  had  been  through  fupinenefs 
or  treachery  forgot  by  their  predeceffors  in  office. 

GRAFTON’S  AD  MINISTRATI  ON. 

(lyby)  It  was  natural  for  thofe,  who  had  not  tho¬ 
roughly  confidered  the  fluftuating  ftate  of  adminiftration 
fince  the  beginningof  the  prelent  feign^  to  conclude  that, 
after  having  weathered  fuch  a  ftormy  winter  with  fuch 
eciat,  the  miniftry  was  fixed  on  an  immoveable  bafis. 
i  hey  were  foon  undeceived  :  to  the  great  furprife  of 
the  nation  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  firft 
Jord  of  the  treafury,  the  earl  of  Shelburne  fecretary 
of  ftate,  lord  Camden  chancellor,  Charles  Townfend 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Pitt,  who  was  now 
created  earl  of  Chatham,  lord  privy  feal.  The  moft 
fanguine  friends  of  this  laft  perfonage  could  not  but 
regret  that,  inftead  of  fupporting  fuch  a  patriotic  mi- 
niftry,  he  fhould  have  contributed)  to  their  downfall. 

1  hough  they  believed  himfclf  abundantly  capable  of 
^  fupply- 
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fiipplyinc^  their  place,  they  could  not  help  drawing 
bad  omens  from  his  dereliaion  of  the  commons  and 
his  acceotance  of  a  peerage.  There  was  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  unbounded  popularity,  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  all  his  mealures  fuccelstul,  would 
no  longer  be  his  fupport  *,  as  the  people  began  to  be 
jealous ^ot  only  of  his  peerage  and  penfion,  but  alfo  of 

his  new  connexions.  ^ 

Not  long  after  the  formation  of  the  new  miniltry 

the  diftreffes  of  the  poor  from  the  high  prices  of  corn 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  provifions  became  very  nr- 
crent,  and  produced  great  and  general  complaints 
Through  the  kingdom.  Riots  and  tumults,  in  which, 
as  in^moft  popular  commotions,  great  irregularities 
were  committed,  foon  followed.  i\t  firft  the  popu¬ 
lace  only  undertook  to  lower  and  regulate  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  to  punilh  certain  individuals,  whom  they 
accufed  of  ingrofTing,  foreftalling,  and  other  illegal 
praXices,  tending  to  enhance  the  price  of  provifions 
beyond  their  juft  rate.  But  this  moderation  did  not 
laft  lono*.  Heated  by  mutual  commotion  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  moft  enormous  exceffes  :  many  lives 
were  loft  in  various  places  ;  and  the  magiftrates  were 
at  lencrth  obliged  to  call  in  the  military  to  the  aid  of 
the  civil  power;  a  meafure,  which  foon  difper fed  the 
rioters,  and  filled  the  jails  with  prifoners.  Judges 
were  in  confequence  difpatched  with  a  fpecial  commil- 
Con  to  try  the  delinquents,  and  feveral  of  the  moft 
outrageous  leaders  were  condemned  to  die.  A  few 
examples  were  made;  but  moft  of  them  were  repriev¬ 
ed  ;  fome  being  tranfported,  feme  receiving  a  free 
pardon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privy  council  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation  for  enforcing  the  laws  againft  foreftallers,  re- 
grators  and  engroffers ;  a  meafure,  by  which  that 
fcarcity,  which  was  but  too  natural,  was  declared 
artificial.  Befides  the  laws  in  queftion  were  fo  darkly 
exprefted,  and  fo  difficultly  executed  that  little  eflcX 
could  be  expeXed  from  this  ftep  but  that  of  banifhing 
dealers  from  the  markets,  and  encreafing  the  Icarcit.y, 

which 
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which  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  ,  This  truth  was 
fo  well  underftood  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  enforce 
the  laws,,  and  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  all 
corn  was  found  necelTary,  as  well  as  a  prohibition  to 
life  wheat  in  the  diftilleries  :  expedients,  which, 
though  abfolutely  indifpenfible  at  this  jundure,  were 

cfteemed  by  the  more  dilcerning  very  dangerous,  be-* 
caufe  they  were  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law. ; 
which  had  fixed  the  price  of  wheat,  when  it  could  be 
legally  exported,  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  had  yet 
reached.  No  authority  therefore,  but  that  of  the 
whole  legiflature,  could  in  this  cafe  lay  a  conftitutio- 
nal  embargo  on  corn.  The  privy  council  urged  by  ne- 
ceffity  ventured  to  difpenfe  with  law,  and  to  repeat 
one  of  thofe  grievances,  againft  which  exprefs  provi- 
fion  was  made  at  the  revolution.  In  order  then  to 
prev'ent  the  eftablifliment  of  fo  dangerous  a  precedent, 
and  to  leave  to  pofterity  a  monument  of  the  punilh- 
ments  awaiting  thofe,  who  fhould  dare  to  frame  or 
execute  an  illegal  adl,  there  was  brought  into  parlia¬ 
ment  a  bill  of  indemnity,  which,  while  it  jufiified 
the  proceeding  as  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law, 
cenfured  it  as  contrary  to  the  letter. 

It  was  remarked  that,  though  this  bill  provided 
for  the  indemnity  of  the  executors  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  it  made  no  mention  of  the  advifers ;  as  if  the 
privy  council,  or,  what  is  the  fame,  his  majefty,  had 
an  inherent  right  of  occafionally  difpenfing  with  law. 
The  amendment  requifite  in  this  cafe  produced  fome 
altercation.  The  lords  Chatham  and  Camden  vindi¬ 
cated  the  late  exertion  of  the  prerogative  not  only  on 
the  principles  of  neceffity,  but  likewife  on  thofe  of  right. 
Citing  the  words  of  Locke,  they  aflerted,  “  That  it 
was  ridiculous  to  luppole  any  ftate  without  the  power 
of  providing  for  the  public  fafety  in  great  emergen¬ 
cies.  This  power  mud  in  all  focieties  be  lodged  ■ 
fomewhere  ;  and  in  ours  it  is  lodged  in  the  king. 
Thisdodlrine  is  by  no  means  fubverfive  of  the  fecurity 
of  the  conftitution,  or  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty 

as 
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it  can  only  be  juftly  reduced  to  pradtice  on  occa- 
fions  of  extreme  neceflity,  when  the  parliament  does 
not  fir,  and -  cannot  be  conveniently  afTembled.  Ac 
any  rate  the  evil  cannot  be  very  formidable  ;  fince  at 
worft  it  is  but'forcy  days  tyranny ;  and  there  feems  to 
be  but  little  foundation  for  indemnifying  thofe,  who 
have  only  negJefted  the  letter,  in  order  the  better  to 
preferve  the  fpirit  of  the  law/’ 

The  oppofition  arraigned  on  this  occafion,  both 
the  conduft  and  principles  of  the  miniftry.  “  In  the 
beginning  of  Auguftj  faid  they,  you  received  authen¬ 
tic  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of  the  harveft,  of  the 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  encreafe 
of  its  price.  In  fhoit  you  became  as  thoroughly 
mafters  of  the  fubjedl^  as  you  have  been  ever  fince 
that^  period.  Why  then  did  you  not  iffue  a  procla¬ 
mation  commanding  the  attendance  of  parliament  on 
the  day,  no  which  it  was  prorogued  ?  The  members 
would  have  had  thirty  days  notice,  and  a  fhort  fefiion 
might  have  faved  you  the  appearance  of  encroaching 
on  the  conftitution.  But,  as  if  you  were  relolved  to 
introduce  difcretionary  power,  you  ifTucd  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  proclamation  againft  forefiallers,  when  the  dif- 
treffes  of  the  poor  were  rifen  to  the  highefi  pitch  ; 
and  on  the  fame  day  prorogued  the  parliament  for  the 
fpace  of  near  two  months.  This  long,  unfeafonable, 
and  extraordinary  prorogation  prevented  the  parlia¬ 
ment  from  giving  any  advice  with  regard  to  importa¬ 
tion,  or  exportation.  No  legal  provifion  could  be 
made  for  encreafing  the  dock  of  grain,  for  quelling 
riots,  or  quafhing  a  rebellion.  And,  after  ading  in 
dfis  extraordinary  manner,  you  affign  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  convening  the  parliament,  as  the  caufe  of 
laying  the  embargo.  Not  fatisfied  with  thefe  impo¬ 
litic^  unconftitutional  fteps,  you  juftify  your  condiid 
by  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  a  principle  on  which  all 
the  evil  pradices  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  were  de¬ 
moded.  WhenJ  the  court  advocates  in  the  days  ’of 
liarles  the  firft  would  have  added  this  exception  of 

S  neceffity 
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necelTity  to  the  petition  of  right,  and  had  procured 
the  aflent  of  the  lords,  a  conference  of  the  two  houfes 
fruftratcd  their  intention*,  it  being  clearly  proved  that 
fuch  a  falvo  muft  have  enervated  the  whole  law.  If 
the  plea  of  neceility  is  admitted,  and  the  crown  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  (ole  judge  of  that  necefnty,  the  power 
is  unlimitted ;  becaufe  the  difcretion  of  the  prince 
and  his  council  may  apply  it  in  any  inftance  :  a  cir- 
cumftance,  by  which  difcretion  would  degenerate  into 
defpotifm.  For  this  realbn  the  wifdom  of  the  legifla- 
turc  has  deprived  the  crown  of  all  difcretionary  power 
over  pofitive  laws,  and  emancipated  ads  of  parlia¬ 
ment  from  the  royal  prerogative.  The  power  of  fuf- 
penfion,  which  in  other  Vv^ords  is  but  a  temporary  re¬ 
peal,  refides  only  in  the  legiflature,  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  of  the  realm  :  the  fame  power  being  neceffary 
to  fufpend,  and  to  enad  laws.  The  recefs  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  the  inconveniency  of  affembling  it,  are  dil- 
tindions  unknown  to  the  confbtution.  As  it  is  now 
modelled,  it  is  always  in  being,  always  ready  to  be 
called,  and  that  in  fo  great  a  degree  that  an  expired 
parliament  revives,  when  it  is  necefiary,  and  another 
is  not  chofen.  And,  though  parliaments  were  not 
immortal,  their  ads  never  deep  ;  they  are  not  to  be 
evaded  by  flying  to  a  fanduary :  no,  not  even  that  of 
necefTity.  While  they  exift,  they  are  of  equal  force 
at  all  times,  in  all  places  and  to  all  perfons  ;  whereas 
thofe  of  the  executive  power  are  temporary  and  in- 
flantaneous.  Unlefs  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that, 
as  foon  as  the  parliament  is  prorogued,  the  king  oc¬ 
cupies  its  place,  and  continues  the  operation  of  its 
ads,  he  cannot  legally  fiifpend  any  more  than  he  can 
make  laws.  The  law  is  above  the  king*,  and  he,  as 
well  as  the  fubjed,  is  as  much  bound  by  it  during 
the  recefs  as  during  the  leflion  of  parliament ;  becaufe 
no  point  of  time,  nor  emergent  circumftance  can 
alter  the  conftitution,  or  create  a  right  not  antece¬ 
dently  inherent.  Thele  only  draw  forth  into  adion 
the  power,  wdiich  before  exifled,  but  was  quiefeent  *, 
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and  there  is  no  fuch  prerogative  in  any  hour  or  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  as  vefts  the  lemblance  of  a  legidative 
power  in  the  king.  If  the  crown  has  a  legal  right  to 
fufpend  or  violate  one  law,  it  muft  have  the  fame 
right  to  violate  another  and  another,  till  the  whole 
jyltem  of  our  jurifprudence  is  overturned.  No  true 
cliftindlion  can  be  made  between  the  crown’s  fufpend- 
ing  power  and  its  claim  to  raife  money  without  the 
confent  of  parliament.  They  are  exaftly  fimilar, 
and  Rand  upon  the  very  fame  ground.  1  hey  were 
born  and  lived  together;  and  it  was  hoped  that  they, 
had  been  buried  at  the  revolution  without  all  power 
of  refurrecRion.  If  any  difference  ought  to  be  made 
between  the  antiquated  claim  of  raifing  money  by 
prerogative  and  that  of  difpenfing  with  the  laws,  it 
fliouid  be  made  in  favour  of  the  former ;  the  latter 
being  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two,  as  it  is  general 
and  includes  the  whole.  As  neither  of  them  ever 
belono-ed  to  the  crown,  no  dodtrine  is  admiffiblc,  that 
gives  them  any  countenance.  1  he  prefent  diltindti- 
ons  are  only  alleviations  to  fweeten  a  draught,  that 
would  be  too  naufeous  without  fomc  qualification. 
The  fafety  of  the  king  and  the  fecurity  of  the  people 
render  it  neeeffary  for  us  to  flnit  up  every  avenue  to 
tyranny;  that,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  fo  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  the  diffinguilhing  charaderiftic  ot  our 
kings,  that  their  authority  is  the  authority  of  the 
]av;s,  and  that  they  reign  over  freemen,  not  over 
flaves.  .Were  the  dodrine  of  fufpenfion  on  the  plea 
of  neceffity  once  admitted  as  conftitutional,  the  revo¬ 
lution  could  be  called  nothing  but  a  fuccefsful  rebel¬ 
lion,  or  a  lawlefs  and  wicked  invafion  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown  :  the  bill  of  riglus  would  become  a  falfe 
and  fcandalous  libel,  an  infam.ous  impoftion  both  on 
prince  and  people;  and  James  the  fccond  could  not 
be  faid  to  have  abdicated  or  forfeited,  but  to  have 
been  robbed  of  his  crov/n.” 

Thefe  arguments  were  efTedual ;  and  the  bill  pafT- 
ed  into  a  law.  Much  clamour  was  on  this  occafion 
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raifed  agalnft  Chatham  and  Camden  for  deferting  the 
caule  ot  the  people,  and  renouncing  thofe  principles, 
to  which  they  owed  their  fortune  and  their  fame. 
But  it  is  queitionable  whether,  in  propofing  their  ob« 
jeftions  to  the  bill,  they  had  any  other  view  but  that 
of  fixing  the  laws  relating  to  this  point  on  a  founda¬ 
tion,  which  could  never  more  be  fhaken.  At  leaft 
their  condufk  both  before  and  fince  that  period  fuffici- 
ently  proves  their  attachment  to  the  conftitution,  and 
that,  if  they  went  affray  at  that  junfture,  they  did 
not  go  affray  from  an  evil  intention. 

i  he  convulfions  produced  by  the  ftamp-aff  in> 
America  left  behind  them  ill  humours,  which  all  the 
lenity  ana  condefcenfion  of  the  Britifli  parliament 
could  not  entirely  remove.  As  if  the  many  private 
afts  of  outrage,  and  marks  of  difrepe61:  fliewn  by 
them  on  many  occafions,  were  not  fufficient,  the  af- 
fembly  of  New  York  came  to  a  refolution  of  paying 
no  regard  to  an  act  of  the  lafl  fefilon,  by  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  lupply  the  troops  with  neceffaries  in 
their  quarters.  They  made  new  regulations,  by  Vt^hicli 
l!ie  requifite  provifions  were  fettled  according  to  their 
own  fancy  :  a  clear  proof  that  they  meant  to  perfift  ia 
their  refolution  of  acknowledging  no  dependance  on 
the  fupreme  legiflature.  This  affair  being  laid  before 
both  houfes  occafioned  many  debates ;  and  fome  ri- 
go:ous  meafures  were  propofed.  The  general  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  was  to  bring  them  to  temper  and  a 
knfe  of  their  duty  by  a6ls  of  moderation  ;  which 
might  at  once  fiipport  the  authority  of  Britain,  and 
prevent  the  inflammation  of  that  fpirit  of  difeontent, 
which  was  already  too  prevalent  in  America.  Upon 
thefe  principles,  was  enaffed  a  law,  by  which,  the  go^ 
vt  rnor,  council  and  affembly  of  New- York,,  were 
prohibited  to  pafs  any  aft,  till  they  had  in  every  re- 
Ipeft  complied  with  the  requifition  of  parliament:  a 
Itcp,  which,  though  confined  to  one  colony,  was  a 
h  itbn  to  all  the  reft,  and  fiiewed  their  comparative 
inferiority  to  the  fupreme  legifiature.. 
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It  had  been  hitherto  ufual  to  take  off  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  peace  any  addition,  that  happened  to  be  made 
to  the  land-tax  for  carrying  on  a  war.  But,  as  the 
enormous  expences  incurred  in  the  courfe  .of  tlie  lad 
druggie  with  our  rivals,  were  already  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  nation,  it  was 
thought  more  prudent  at  its  conclufion  to  continue 
the  land-tax  at  four  flnilings  in  the  pound  than  by  tax- 
ino-  the  neceffaries  of  life  to  encreafe  the  diftreffes  of 
the  poor.  •  Hence  the  whole  land-tax  began  now  to  be 
confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fettled  revenue,  that  was  to 
anfwer  the  current  fervices  of  the  year.  Some  of  the 
minifters  were  ftrongly  inclined  to  perpetuate  this  plan 
in  order  to  increafe  the  finking  fund,  and  pay  off  the 
national  debt.  But  the  country  interefl:  influenced  by 
a  temporary  advantage,  and  propofing,  no  doubt,  to 
lay  up  a  flock  of- popularity  againfl  the  approaching 
eledlion,  carried  the  redudlion  of  this  tax  to  three  fhil- 
lings  in  the  pound  by  a  confidcrable  majority.  This 
is  faid  to  be  the  firfi:  money-bill,  in  which  any  miniftcr 
fince  the  revolution  has  been  difappointed,  and, 
though  falfely,  it  was  reckoned  a  fymptom  of  fatal 
vveaknefs.  The  fum  total  of  the  fupplies  amounted  to 
above  eight  millions  and  a  half;  goo, 000  pounds 
being  railed  by  redeemable  annuities  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  cent,  and  6co,oco  pounds  more  by  a  lot¬ 
tery,  which  was  held  out,  as  a  premium  to  the  fub- 
feribers  to  the  annuities.  The  finking  fund  was 
charged  v/ith  the  payment  of  the  interefl,  which  was 
to  be  reflored  to  it  by  duties  impofed  on  foreign  linens, 
fheetingr,  canvafs  and  various  other  articles.  Several 
new  revenue  adls  were  paffed ;  but  as  none  of  them 
portended  much  harm,  or  good  to  the  kingdom  but 
thofe,  which  affefted  America,  they  are  no  proper 
objedl  for  hiftory.  Few  of  thefe  could  be  faid  to 
be  applicable  to  the  public  fcrvice.  Some  rather 
diminifiied  than  encreakd  the  national  revenue,  and 
others,  though  they  added  to  the  finking  fund  in  one 
fhape,  took  from  it  in  another.  At  leall  it  was  oh- 
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vious,  that  the  duties  laid  upon  glafs,  tea,  paper  and 
other  manufactures  imported  into  America  muft  be 
attended  with  this  conlequence ;  as  the  ballance  of  trade 
was  lo  much  againft  the  colonitls  that  they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  debt  to  our  merchants,  and  were  obliged  to 
remit  'to  Britain  all  the  fpecie  flowing  in  upon  them 
from  oiir  fugar  iflands  and  from  foreign  countries ; 
fo  that  for  want  of  cafo  for  the  purpofes  of  circulation, 
they  were  forced  to  make  ule  principally  of  paper- 
^  money. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  afic,  hovv  fuch  impolitic 
taxes  came  to  be  eftablifhed  during  the  adminiflration 
pt"  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  given  fuch  diflin-^ 
guiflied  proofs  of  his  talents.  Let  liim  know  then 
that,  to  the  irreparable  misfortune  of  this  kingdom, 
he  no  longer  direfted  the  helm.  Soon  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  feffon  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Bath,  and  to  leave  the  fupreme 
direction  of  afFairs  to  fuch  of  his  collegues  as  were  moft 
forward  and  alfuming.  Confeious  that  the  public  had 
but  liitle  confldence  in  their  abilities  they  pretended 
to  aCl  under  his  aufpices,  and  declared  in  public  and 
private  that  they  undertook  nothing  without  his  con¬ 
currence  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  mix  in  their  councils,  or  to  apply 
the  edge  of  his  mind  to  the  confideration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  aflairs.  Pie  had,  it  is  true,  advifed  them  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  State  of  the  Eaft:  India  Company,  and 
to  turn  their  furprifing  fuccefEs  to  the  advantage 
of  the  nation.  But  the  dangerous  and  long  illnefs, 
with  which  he  was  haraflrd,  prevented  him  from  car¬ 
rying  that  or  any  other  plan  into  execution.  The  reft 
of  the  king’s  fervants,  however,  imagining  that  they 
pnly  v/anted  his  name,  ventured  to  fill  up  the  outlines, 
which  he  had  traced,  and  proceeded,  as  if  they  walk- 
^'d  upon  known  ground,  at  tlie  fime  time  that  they 
publickly  acknowledged  their  inability  to  manage 
\viihpuc  him  the  arduous  taB;  of  government. 
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The  vaft  poffeffions  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
in  o-eneral,  and  the  immenfe  property  acquired  by  its 
fervants  in  particular  roofed  the  attention  ot  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  perceived  that  their  affairs  were  not  on  y 
in  a  flourifhirig  condition,  but  promifed  fcatility  v 
propofals  were  therefore  made  to  ftrip  thern^  ox  thole 
fpoils,  of  which  they  had  ftnpt  the  Afiatirs.  _  1  he 
d^erences,  which  had  ftrft  arifen  between  their  ler- 
vants  in  India,  and  then  kindled  diffenfions  among  the 
the  proprietors  at  home,  contributed  not  a  itte  to 
this  event.  Two  parties,  into  which  they  were  fplit, 
laid  before  the  proprietary  at  large,  and  confequent  y 
before  die  public,  an  exadt  ftate  of  their  immenle  pro¬ 
perty.  The  moll  private  fecrets  of  the  diredors  were 
unveiled ;  the  company’s  charters,  rights,^  and  con- 
dufl  both  at  home  and  abroad  were  examined  •,  their 
difputes,  their  utility  to  the  nation,  became  matters  ot 
eaaer  and  general  difcullion.  One  of  thele  parties, 
.which  confided  of  the  majority  of  the  proprietors,  ob- 
.ferving  that  the  advantages  of  their  great  luccefs  had 
been  hitherto  engrofled  by  their  fervants,  who  rettiin- 
ed  home  encumbered  with  princely  fortunes,  thought 
it  reafonable  that  a  larger  dividend  fhould  now  be  de¬ 
clared  by  the  direftors,  and  that  the  whole  body  Ihould 
reap  the  benefits  of  their  common  polTeirions ;  this 
propofition  feemed  the  more  equitable  that  their  affairs 
were  6xed  on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  their  di¬ 
vidend  continued  Hill  at  fix  per  cent,  the  lowed  point, 
to  which  it  had  ever  arrived  at  the  mod  critical  pci  iod 
of  the  war.  In  their  opinion  fuch  a  fmall  dividend 
.agreed  but  ill  with  a  great  revenue  and  a  fiourifliing 
triide;  and  tended  to  create  an  artificial  lownefs  of 
ftocks  to  the  great  lols  of  the  prefent  pofieffors,  and 
the  emolument  of  future  adventurers. 

‘‘  The  direftors  faw  matters  in  a  different  light.' 
It  is  true,  faid  they,  that  we  have  gained  great  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  eail,  and  that  our  affairs  prornife  perma¬ 
nence  and  ftability.  But  is  it  not  equally  true  that 

\\c  are  embarraffed  with  great  difficulties  through  the 
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expenfivenefs  of  our  military  operations?  Our  proSfs 
are  comparatively  remote  and  precarious ;  while  our 
debts  are  urgent  and  certain.  Do  not  juftice  then  and 

concur  in  recommending  the  previous 
dilcharge  of  our  incumbrances,  ero  we  think  of 
enjoying  our  profits?  Recal  the  tranfadlions  of  the ^ 

year,  and  confider  the  pernicious 
efi:e<::is  of  the  fraudulent  arts  then  ufed  for  raifincr  the 
value  of  that  fiock.  Will  not  this  premature  attempt 
be  attended  with  fimilar  conlequenccs  ?  A  confidera- 
ble  augmentation  of  dividend  will  raife  the  price  of  our 
fur^  to  an  extravagant  height,  at  which  it  cannot 
pouibly  be  fupported.  Thus  frefli  fuel  will  be  added 
to  the  ardor  for  gaming,  a  wider  field  will  be  opened 
lor  uock-jobbing  and  all  the  myftcrious  iniquities  of 
Change-aHey.  By  your  precipitance  you  will  create  a 
new  Soutn-fea  bubble,  which  will  burft  upon  your  own 
heads.”  As  the  direftors  were  afraid  that  thefe  argu¬ 
ments  would  not  appear  entirely  conclufive  to  the  pro- 
pi  ietois,  tiiey  made  ufe  of  a  ft  rat  age  m  to  carry  their 
point.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  midi'ummer  court, 
one  of  their  friends  made  a  motion  for  encreafin^:  the 
dividend  to  eight  per  cent,  and  immediately  withdrew 
It  at  the  inftance  of  the  proprietors,  who  were  by  this 
trick  prevented  from  bringing  the  affair  any  more  into 
queftion  5  fuch  a  procedure  being  contrary  to  the  efta- 
blifltcd  forms  of  the  court. 

The  other  party  exclaimed  loudly  againft  this  ini¬ 
quitous  mealure,  and  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  the 
preceeding  arguments.  ‘‘  Nothing,  faid  they,  can  b^ 
a  greater  hardftiip  than  the  prefent  fcheme.  Many 
of  the  proprietors,  whofe  money  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  company  during  the  moft  dangerous  periods  of  the  * 
war,  may  now  through  necefllty  be  forced  to  difpofe. 
of  their  flock  without  the  final  left  com.penfation  for 
the  great  rifks,  which  they  have  run.  New  men, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  will  reap  the  fruits,  to 
which  the  old  proprietors  are  fo  juftly  entitled  ;  as  the 
fnarketable  price  of  flock  always  depends  upon  the 
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dividend,  which  it  yields.  That  the  pofTefibrs  of  pro¬ 
perty  fluould  be  the  only  perfons,  who  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  it,  is  a  novelty  peculiar  to  theprefent 
juncture.  This  cautious  oeconomy  of  the  directors 
would,  however,  be  the  lefs  ftrange,  were  it  not  con¬ 
fined  folely  to  the  proprietors.  A  motion  for  making 
a  profufe  grant  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to 
lord  Clive  they  adopted  with  the  greateit  eagernefs. 
How  fiiall  we  reconcile  fuch  oppofite  extremes  ?  Do 
they  mean  to  monopolife  tl'ic  riches  of  the  company, 
and  by  grinding  our  faces  to  fwell  their  own  enormous 
heaps  ?  It  is  alledged  that  our  debts  will  not  permit  an 
augmentation  of  dividend.  Can  any  reafoning  be 
more  futile  and  abfurd  ?  While  we  continue  a  com¬ 
mercial  company,  we  muft  by  the  nature  of  things,  and 
like  all  other  merchants,  owe  large  fums  of  money. 
But  our  credit  is  good  :  our  creditors  think  their  money 
Jbwell  laid  out  that  they  kar  nothing  fo  mucli  as  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  it.  Do  you  demand  a  proof?  Our  bonds  bear 
a  premium,  fo  that  they  may  be  fold  for  more  than  the 
original  debt.  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  divide 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  •,  and  yet  they  feel  no 
fhock.  Why  fhould  not  we  imitate  their  example,  when 
our  pofiefTions  and  revenues  are  greatly  fuperior  to  any, 
of  which  they  can  boaft?  The  invidious  mention  of  the 
South'fea  bubble  recoils,  like  all  their  other  argu¬ 
ments,  upon  the  heads  of  the  party,  by  which  it  was 
;advanced.  That  whole  fcheme  was  a  bafelefs  fabric ; 
^nd  the  high  price  of  flock  was  founded  on  the  chi¬ 
meras  of  diftempered  brains :  its  whole  luccefs  there¬ 
fore  depended  on  the  weaknefs  and  avarice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  the  engines,  with  which  the  projeftors 
worked.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  better 
afeertained  than  the  property  of  the  company  ;  nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  equitable  than  that  the  owners 
Ihonid  be  able,  whenever  they  think  proper,  to  dif- 
pole  of  it  at  the  full  and  real  value.  The  intrinfic  value 
of  our  flock  being  thus  afeertained,  and  known  to  every 
buyer  and  rcih-r,  by  the  dividend,  which  it  yields, 
che-rc  will  be  littk  room  kfc  for  llockqobbrng :  the 
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hopes  of  fome  and  the  fears  of  others  will  entirely  fub- 
fide.  tut  the  uncertainty  occafioned  by  the  prefenc 
mode  of  conduft  operates  fo  ftrongly  and  fo  varioufly 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public  that  there  never  was  fuch 
great  fludluation  in  the  price  ,  and  the  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  of  ftock-jobbing  w'as  never  more  nenfibly  felt. 
i\nd  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  while  this 
fludluation  continues,  the  company  will  fuffer,  and 
the  diredlion  gain  :  their  want  of  intelligence  being  as 
fatal  to  the  former,  as  their  knowledge  of  every  fecret 
is  beneficial  to  the  latter.’* 

While  thefe  points  were  agitated  by  the  Eaft  India 
company,  their  affairs  were  under  the  confideratioii 
of  a  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Common?,  which 
had  ordered  copies  of  their  charters,  grants,  and 
correfpondence  with  their  fervants  to  be  produced. 
An  exaft  date  of  their  revenues,  and  of  the  expence 
incurred  by  government  in  their  behalf,  was  likewife 
demanded  *,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  violent  debates 
occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  private  right  and  pub¬ 
lic  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  eagernefs  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  burthened  finances  of  the  nation  on  the 
other,  an  order  was  made  for  printing  the  Eaft  India 
papers.  But  at  the  inftance  of  the  court  of  direftors, 
who  reprefented  this  ftep  as  injurious  not  only  to  indivi¬ 
duals  but  to  the  whole  company,  the  order  was 
countermanded. 

This  minute  ferutiny  feems  to  have  fprung  from 
this  caufe.  The  company  had  for  fome  time  foli- 
cited  the  miniftry  for  a  negotiation,  by  which  they 
propofed  to  pay  liberally  for  fome  commercial  advan¬ 
tages,  and  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  Such 
had  been  hitherto  the  method  of  bargaining  with  that 
body,  which,  as  it  had  obtained  but  fhort  leafes  of 
its  monopoly,  had  been  obliged  frequently  to  apply 
to  government  for  a  new  agreement.  On  thefe  oc- 
cafions  the  two  parties  adled  on  the  true  principles  of 
credit :  not  as  government  and  fubjeft,  but  as  equal 
dealers,  they  alw'ays  confulted  their  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  :  a  temperament,  from  which  the  public  had 

derived 
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derived  nnfpeakable  benefit.  At  this  junfture  new 
ideas  prevailed.  The  miniftry,  inftead  of  liftening 
to  the  propofals  of  the  company,  chofe  in  the  name 
of  the  crown  to  fet  up  ^  claim  to  their  poflefiions. 
The  original  plan  feems'to  have  been  to  prevail  on 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  com.pliment  the  crown 
with  a  fort  of  juridical  declaration  of  a  title  to  the 
company’s  Indian  accjuifitions,  which  the  ciown,  on 
its  part,  was  to  bellow  with  the  greateft  generofity 
on  the  public.  Then  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
Home  of  Commons  to  be  in  their  turn  liberal  and 
grateful  to  the  crown.  The  civil  lift  debts  were  to  be 
payed  off  with  perhaps  no  Imall  augmentation  of  income. 
All  this  fcheme  was  to  be  concluded  on  the  moft 
public  fpirited  principles,  and  with  a  politenefs  and 
mutual  interchange  of  good  offices,  which  could 
not  but  have  charmed.  And,  what  was  beft  of  all, 
thefe  reciprocal  civilities  were  not  to  call  a  farthing  of 
expence  to  either  of  the  kind  and  obliging  paincs  : 
the  Eaft -India  company  was  to  be  covered  with  infa¬ 
my  and  difgrace,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  bear  the 
whole  charge. 

In  confequence  of  this  difinterefted  plan  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  parlimentary  enquiry  were  hung  over  their 
heads.  The  parliament  was  afferted  to  be  a  compe¬ 
tent  judicature  for  trying  the  queftion.  But,  left 
this  affumed  judicial  charader  fhould  chance  to  beget 
certain  ftubborn  ideas  of  law  and  juftice,  it  was  urg¬ 
ed  that  the  judicature  was  arbitary,  and  ought  not  to 
determine  by  the  rules  of  law,  but  by  their  fenfe  of 
policy  and  expedience.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
violence  of  fome  of  the  managers,  except  their  im¬ 
potence.  Bewildered  by  their  paffions,  and  by  their 
want  of  knowledge,  or  confideration  of  the  lubjed, 
they  deviated  from  their  objed  as  they  advanced. 
'Hence  all  things  fell  into  confufion.  1  he  minifters 
accufed  and  difclaimed  one  another.  They  lulpended 
violence  and  fhrunk  from  treaty.  They  no  longer 
argued  that  the  company  had  by  their  charters  no 
*  fight  to  conqueft  that  large  territories  in  the  hands 
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of  a  trading  corporation  were  improper  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  that,  it  it  were  even  legally  and  politically 
right  that  they  Ihould  hold  thefe  territories  ;  yet  the 

I- government  in  their  defence 
g^ve  It  a  fan-  and  equitable  title  to  their  revenues. 

,1  Srand  engines,  with 

hich  the  company  was  to  be  overturned,  were  now 

dropf,  and  fome  weight  was  allowed  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  oppofite  party,  who  difcovered  fome 
reverence  for  the  conftitution. 

•  L  crown,  faid  they,  has  referved  to  itfelf  any 

ng  t  to  their  territorial  acquifitions,  point  out  that 
article  of  their  charter,  in  which  it  is  fpecified.  With 
all  your  mdiiftry  you  have  not  yet  difcovered  it ;  nor 
would  you  ever  have  fufpeded  its  exiflence,  ifthefur- 
pnfing  riches_  of  the  company  had  not  awaked  your 
avarice.  But  in  the  .ardor  of  your  rapacity  you  Ihould 
^  attention  to  law  and  juftice;  elle  you  may 
poffibly  overflioot  tlie  mark,  and  mifs  the  objea  of 
your  wilhes.  The  company  purchafed  its  charter 
irom  the  public,  and  the  grant  is  confirmed  by  ad  of 
parliament.  Would  you  violate  the  public  faith,  and 
m^ce  a  iacnfice  of  private  property  to  your  inordinate 
pallions  ?  Cannot  you  without  envy  behold  any  body  of 
men  thriving  in  the  empire .?  Mufl  you  engrofs  every 
lucrative  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  for  your  private 
emolument  ruin  our  trade  to  India,  as  you  did  our 
trade  to  America.^  If  the  crown  has  any  juft  n’o-ht  to 
the  conquefts  in  India,  the  courts  of  law  are  open  for 
the  trial  of  its  claim.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  not 
oy  the  conftitution  the  interpreter  of  the  law,  or  the 
decider  of  legal  rights ;  and  fliould  they  ever  afliime 
luch  a  power,  it  would  prove  of  the  moft  pernicious 
confequence  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain.  What¬ 
ever  has  been  expended  by  government  has  been  more 
than  repayed  by  the  cuftoms  accruing  from  merchan¬ 
dize  imported  and  exported  by  the  company  ;  and  if 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  confirm  their  title  to  their 
conquefts,  the  vaft  luins,  which  they  e.xpended,  and 
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the  (Treat  rifks,  which  they  run,  would  be  fufficienc 
to  ellablifh  it  beyond  a  doubt.  The  dilburfementS' 
of  government  were  comparatively  inconfiderable  j 
and  it  would  be  much  more  fair  and  honourable  to 
defire  the  company  to  refund  them  than  feize  upon 
their  whole  property,  like  the  lion  in  the  falale, 
who,  having  juftly  fe’.zed  on  a  fourth  fhare  of  the  prize, 
ftretched  out  his  paws  to  all  the  reft,  and  threatened 

vengeance  to  all  oppofers.” 

In  this  fituation  ftood  matters,  when  fome  adtive 
members  of  the  company  were  given  to  underftand’ 
that  this  hoftile  proceeding  was  only  intended  to  fright¬ 
en  them  into  conceffions;  and  that  the  government 
was  far  from  any  thoughts  of  feizing  upon  their  pof- 
feffions.  Adminiftration,  they  faid,  was  fenfible  that 
the  idea  was  in  every  light  full  of  abfurdity ;  and 
that  fuch  a  feizure  was  not  more  out  of  their  power 
than  remote  from  their  wifhes  ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
company  would  come  in  a  liberal  manner  to  the  houle, 
that  they  could  not  fail  of  bringing  this  difagreeablc 
bufinefs  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion,  and  of  opening  the 
way  to  an  advantageous  treaty. 

On  this  hint  the  company  adted  ;  they  came  at 
once  to  the  refolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  embarral- 
ment  occafioned  by  the  complication  of  their  trade 
with  their  revenue;  a  ftep,  which  defpoiled  them  of 
their  beft  defenfive  armour,  and  put  them  at  once  into 
the  power  of  adminiftration.  For  this  purpfe  they 
threw  their  whole  ftock  of  every  kind,  their  revenue, 
their  trade,  and  even  their  debt  from  government, 
into  one  fund,  which  on  the  fureft  grounds  they  con¬ 
cluded  would  amount  to  800,000  pounds,  and  withal 
leave  a  large  furplus  for  the  payment  of  debt.  This 
fum  they  agreed  to  divide  into  two  equal  portions, 
one  for  themfelves,  and  the  other  for  government;- 
a  ftipulation,  by  which  their  dividend  was  annually 
augmented  only  by  8c,ooo  pounds.  They  ought  to- 
have  received  from  the  public  1 20.000  pounds  for 
the  loan  of  their  capital.  Hence  all,  that  they  re¬ 
fer  ved- 
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Icrved  to  theml'elves  from  their  vaft  revenues,  froffl 
their  extenfive  trade,  and  in  confideration  of  the  great 
rifles  and  migiity  expences,  which  purchafed  thele  ad¬ 
vantages,  amounted  to  no  more  than  280,000  pounds. 

From  this  propofaJ,  which  by  themfclves  was 
efleemed  liberal,  they  expefled  the  highefl:  applaufes. 
'I'lieir  reception,  however,  was  very  different  from 
their  expedations.  .When  they  brought  their  plan  to 
the  Houfe  of  Common.s,  the  offer  of  400,000  pounds 
was  very  well  reliflied ;  nor  were  any  material  objeftions 
made  to  the  advantages  in  trade,  which  they  fought; 
Fhe  bargain  v/as  finally  concluded  on  thele  terms  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
difguftful  than  the  80,00c  pounds,  which  the  pro¬ 
prietors  divided  among  themfelves.  A  violent  tem- 
peff  of  indignation  and  fury  rofe  againft  them.  The; 
heads  of  people  turned,  d  he  company  was  held  welh 
able  to  pay  400,000  pounds  a  year  to  government  5 
but  bankrupts,  if  they  attempted  to  lhare'thc  filth  part, 
among  their  own  laody.  'f'he  refolution,  by  which 
they  raifed  their  oividend  from  ten  to  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  raifed  violent  debates.  A  bill  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  for  reminding  the  ad  of  the 
company,  and  confining  their  dividends  to  ten  per 
cent,  during  the  continuance  of  the  temporary  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  government.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  proprietors  engaged  to  bind  themfclves  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  additional  encreafe  of  dividend,  till  a  new  co¬ 
venant  fhould  be  framed.  Certain  obfeure  placemen 
urged  that  they  could  not  afford  a  higher  dividend 
without  endangering  their  credit ;  that  this  regulation 
was  neceffary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  fiuduation 
of  that  flock,  Vv'liich,  if  tolerated,  would  not  only 
encreafe  the  pernicious  fpirit  of  gaming,  but  would 
alfo  prevent  that  rife  in  other  flocks,  which  was  fo 
neceffary  towards  reducing  the  inte.’-eft  of  the  n.ational 
debt;  and  that  it  was  the  only  feheme  for  fecuring 
to  the  public  the  annual  fum,  which  it  was  allowed 
for  its  claim  on  the  company’s  territorial  acquifitions. 

The 
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The  oppofition  contended  that  the  bill  was  equally 
exceptionable  in  form  and  in  fubftance:  in  form,  be- 
caule  it  operated  retrofpeftively,  and,  without  openly 
naming  its  objeft,  refcinded  an  aft,  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  conformable  to  the  conftant  ulage  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  in  fubftance,  becaufe  it  was  a  law  pofterior  to 
the  faft,  and  exercifed  an  arbitrary  dominion  over  a 
property,  which  had  been  managed  according  to  law^ 

It  we  confider,  faid  they,  the  Haft  India  company 
as  a  national  objeft,  and  the  members  of  it  as  obliged  to 
anfwer  to  the  public  for  their  conduft,  the  dividend 
in  queftion  feems  not  liable  to  any  lolid  objeftion  9 
for  the  only  legal  reftriftion  upon  their  power  to  divide 
is,  that  the  fum  total  of  all  their  debts  do  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  capital  remaining  undivided ;  and  ic 
appears  by  the  cleared  evidence  that  the  company  s 
effefts  are  amply  fufficient  to  difeharge  all  their  debts, 
and  that,  even  after  repaying  their  capital,  there  would 
remain  a  very  large  furplus.  What  realbnable  argu¬ 
ment  then  can  be  advanced  againft  the  company’s^ 
aft  ?  Is  it  inexpedient  ?  No  :  tor  it  fixes  the  price  of 
flock  much  nearer  the  real  ftandard  than  the  relcind- 
ing  aft,  which  arbitralily  confines  it  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  it  muft  therefore  be  more  favourable  both  to  buyer 
and  feller,  as  it  prevents  any  fudden  rife  or  fall.  1  he 
direftors  themfelvcs  acknowledged  the  ability  of  the 
company,  and  the  proprietors  alter  the  minuted  Icru- 
tiny  were  forced  to  come  to  the  fame  conclufion.  1  he 
affair  has  been  confidered  and  reconfidcred ;  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  company  was  fo  great  that  there  was 
no  divifion.  I'he  parliament  muft  now  be  equally 
fatisfied;  for  no  cafe  was  ever  more  clearly  proved. 
Every  argument  ufed  to  fhew  the  impropriety  ot  di¬ 
viding  twelve  and  a  half  is  equally  conclufive  againft 
ten  per  cent,  and  indeed  againft  every  other  dividend; 
fince  it  is  hardly  poffible  that,  during  the  exiftcnce  of 
the  company,  their  debts  fiiould  be  all  paid  off,  or 
their  caff  in  hand  be  fufficient  to  difeharge  thole  debts 
and  pay  a  dividend  ;  v/hile  at  the  fame  time  their  trade 

is 
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is  carried  on  fo  cxtenfively  as  to  yield  to  the  company 
and  to  the  public  the  moft  ample  returns.  All  the 
rctifonings,  therefore,  in  favour  of  this  bill  being  re¬ 
ducible  to  thefe  two-  propofitions,  that  the  company 
ought  to  pay  off  its  debts,  before  a  dividend  takes  places 
and  that  a  dividend  ought  to  be  made  on  a  cafh  ac¬ 
count,  what  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  whole 
plan  is  ablurd,  fince  the  principles  ot  both  are  contra- 
dided  by  the  uniform  pradlice  of  this  and  every  other 
company  of  merchants,  that  ever  exifted  ?  Hov;ever 
much  you*  may  be  concerned  for  the  company's  credit, . 
their  creditors  entertain  no  fcruples  on  that  head.  Do 
you  defire  a  proof?  It  appears  from  witnefles  that  their 
bonds,  which  not  long  ago  bore  a  high  premium, 
have  now  funk  confiderably  in  their  value  merely  from 
the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  difeharged.  This  ar¬ 
bitrary  interpofition  of  the  lagiOaturc  contrary  to  fti- 
pulation  in  the  affairs  of  a  trading  company  guilty  of 
no  abufe,  except  perhaps  that  of  being  too  rich,  is 
without  example,  and  may  be  attended  with  very  fa¬ 
tal  confequences ;  as  it  tends  to  lejTen  the  idea  of  that 
fecurity,  which  has  induced  all  Europe  to  depofic  its 
money  in  the  funds  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined  that  this  ftep  will  fix  the  price  of  flock. 
li  he  fliort  period,  to  which  the  reflridlion  is  confined, 
cannot  but  encreafe,  inftead  of  checking,  the  infamous 
pradlices  of  the  alley.  The  paffions  of  men  will  be 
warmly  agitated  during  the  fummer  by  fpeculations 
on  the  probability  of  its  expiration  or  continuation  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  fefiions.  The  ignorant  and  " 
unwary  are  fure  to  be  the  dupes  of  thofe,  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  fecret,  and  are  v/icked 
enough  to  convert  that  c  ire  urn  fiance  to  their  own  ad-« 
vantage.  If,  when  that  period  arrives,  the  parliamenC 
continues  the  adl  in  force,  and  thus  affumes  a  power 
of  occafionally  examining  and  regulating  the’ com pa-^ 
ny’s  affairs,  it  is  manifefl  that  its  fpeedy  diffolution, 
as  well  as  the  difiblution  of  all  the  other  trading  com¬ 
panies,  will  be  an  event  devoutly  to  be  willied  by  every 
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lover  of  his  country;  that  by  this  new  and  arbitrary 
controul  they  may  not  become  engines  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  ufurping  rulers.  This  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  upper  houfe  contrary  to  the  ufual 
forms,  which  require  a  conference  with  the  commons 
in  matters  alfedihg  legal  rights  and  private  property. 
Were  the  propofers  convinced  of  its  utility,  would 
they  proceed  in  this  hafty,  clandeftine  and  unconllitu- 
tional  manner?  No;  nor  would  they  ground  their 
proceeding  on  falfities.  For  what  does  it  avail  to  af- 
iert  that  the  company  has  exceeded  its  legal  powers  of 
borrowing  on  bonds,  when  it  appears  from  the  exprefs 
words  of  an  ad:,  that  they  have  not  exceeded  the  pre- 
fcribed  limits,  and  that  the  parliament,  by  having  the 
point  frequently  under  confideration  and  (farting  no 
objeftion,  entertained  the  fame  fentiments  on  that  head  as 
the  company  who  always  underflood  them  in  this  fenfe  ? 
Such  reafoning  is  as  abfurd  as  that,  which  endeavours 
to  prove  the  inability  of  the  company  to  make  fuch 
a  dividend  from  the  luppofition  that  the  public,  not 
the  company,  is  entitled  to  the  territorial  acquifitions. 
While  the  company  is  in  poirefTion,  and  no  claim  yet 
made,  much  lefs  eRablifhed,  nothing  can  be  rriore  dan- 
perous  to  the  property  of  the  fubjed:,  or  more  un¬ 
becoming  the  dignity,  graviry  and  juftice  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  than  to  queftion  the  legality  of  luch  a  pofTef- 
fion,  and  without  hearing  council  to  ad:  as  if  the  caufe 
W’ere  decided. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  arguments,  fuch  was  the  dif- 
ppfition  of  the  majority  that  they  pafTcd  this  bill, 
which  fufpended,  for  a  year  the  right,  which,  under 
the  public  faith,  the  company  enjoyed  of  making  their 
own  dividends.  Though  the  plain  face  of  fadls,  of 
reafon  and  arithmetic,  all  the  authority,  parts  and  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  kingdom  were  againfl  it;  though  all 
thofe,  who  had  been  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  oppofed  it;  yet  certain 
fubordinate  I'ervants  of  the  crown  fpruno;  out  of  their 
ranks,  took  the  lead,  and  by  an  opinion  c/  fame  fort 
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of  fecret  fupport  carried  the  bill  with  an  high  hand, 
leaving  the  fecretary  of  ftate  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  a  very  moderate  minority.  In  this  dif- 
trailed  fituation  the  managers  of  the  meafure  did  not 
venture  to  propofe  the  immediate  payment  of  the  civil 
lift  debts.  I'lie  financiers  were  not  in  good  humour 
enough,  after  fuch  a  defeat  by  their  own  troops,  to 
co-operate  in  luch  a  fcheme  An  ad;  was  therefore 
made  for  locking  up  the  money  in  the  exchequer,  till 
time  and  reconciliation  fliould  enable  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  fliould  be  applied.  An  end  was  then  put 
to  this  tedious  feftion,  which  had  Jafted  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer. 

Not  long  after  this  event  Townfend,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  died :  but  this  lofs  was  not  deeply  felt 
by  the  miniftry  ^  as  he  was  not  in  a  very  clofe  or  ami¬ 
cable  connexion  with  his  colleagues.  It  was  neceflary, 
however,  to  ftrengchen  their  jyftem  by  fome  additio¬ 
nal  fupport.  I'heir  necefilties  obliged  them  at  firft  to 
counterfeit  a  negotiation  with  the  marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham’s  party  ;  bur  as  they  knew  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples  could  never  aftjmilate,  a  treaty  was  in  the  mean 
time  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his 
friends.  In  conlequence  of  this  coalition  feveral  chan¬ 
ges  took  place.  L.CH'd  North  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Thomas  Townfend  joint  paymaftcr  of  the 
forces,  earl  Gower  lord  prefdent  of  the  council,  lord 
Weymouth  fecretary  of  ftatc,  Rigby  vice-treafurer  of 
Ireland,  and  lord  Hilifborough,  fecretary  of  ftate  for 
the  colonies;  this  place  being  created  on  his  account. 

(1768)  When  the  pailiament  met,  the  principal  ob- 
jedf  of  the  king’s  fpeech  was  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who 
Ifill  felt  the  diftrelfes  of  dearth,  lifts  circumftance  made 
the  nation  believe  that  the  miniftry  had  prepared  fome‘ 
fa'u:ary  plan  for  the  approbation  of  the  legiflarure* 
But  they  w-ere  miftaken  :  the  miniftry  was  too  clofeiy 
engaged  in  fcherncs  of  private  emolument  to  think 
nuich  of  the  public.  1  hey  were  therefore  heavily 
cenlured,  when  it  appeared  that  the  objeft,  however 

defjrablc, 
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defirable,  was  not  attainable.  It  was  urged  that  a 
public  recommendation  of  a  thing,  which  was  known 
to  be  impradlicable,  was  not  only  improper,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  as  the  people  would  naturally  conclude  that 
relief  was  not  impoflible,  fince  the  fubjed  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  from  the  throne ;  that  the  ialfe 
hopes  thus  infpired  would  be  converted  intodefpaif  and 
impatience,  when  they  found  themfelves  left  to  lan- 
guifli  in  want  and  mifery;  that  in  this  fituation  their 
rage  muft  be  direfted  againft  the  parliament,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  earneft  application  of  the  crown, 
would  take  no  Heps  for  their  relief-,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  furprifing,  if  in  fuch  a  crifis  they  fhould  fet  all 
law  and  order  at  defiance,  and  renew  thofe  tumults, 
which  had  been  already  produdlive  of  fuch  melancholy 
confequences. 

Several  petitions  from  the  city  of  L.ondon  and  other 
coiporations  w'ere  prefented  to  the  lower  houle ;  but 
the  remedies,  which  they  propofed  for  the  removal  of 
the  prefent,  and  for  the  prevention  of  future  dearths, 
appeared  fo  problematical  that  no  new  fcheme  was  at¬ 
tempted.  "1  he  old  provifionary  bills  relating  to  ex¬ 
portation  and  importation  were  continued,  or  amended; 
and  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Atrica 
was  allowed.  The  affairs  of  the  Ealf  India  com¬ 
pany  were  again  taken  into  confideration,  and  the  re- 
feinding  adt  was  continued,  though  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  fummer  had  demonflrated  the  juftnefs  of  the 
arguments,  which  had  been  advanced  againfi  it  in  the 
preceding  fefTion.  A  loan  of  one  million  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  was  negociated  upon  the  uiual  terms; 
1,300,000  pounds  being  raifed  by  redeemable  annui¬ 
ties  at  three  per  cent,  and  the  reft  by  a  lottery  con- 
ftrudfed  on  the  fame  plan.  The  fum  total  of  the  pro- 
vifions  exceeded  by  4 ’9,180  pounds  the  fupplies, 
which  amounted  to  8,335,746  pounds;  and  ihc  fink¬ 
ing  fund  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  Intereft 
upon  the  new  loan, 
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As  the  general  eleflion  was  now  approaching,  ad- 
vertifemcnts,  promifing  a  fpecific  lum  of  money  for 
a  feat  in  parliament,  appeared  in  the  public  news-pa- 
pels  ;  and  the  offending  parties  were  committed  by  the 
hoLile  of  commons  to  Newgate,  where  they  continued, 
till  after  petitioning,  and  exprefflng  the  mofl:  fincere  re¬ 
pentance,  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  fpeaker. 

But  tlie  inrtance  of  corruption*  which  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  was  that  of  the 
corporation  of  Oxford,  who  imagining  that  confli- 
tuents  have  a  juft  title  to  fome  fliaie  of  what  repre- 
fentatives  gain  by  felling  them  in  parliament,  propof- 
ed  to  their  fltting  members  to  return  them  at  the  next 
eledlion,  upon  condition  that  they  fliould  advance  a  cer¬ 
tain  lum  for  difcharging  an  incumbrance,  which  lay 
heavy  on  the  city.  I'he  honeft  members  pocketed  the 
letter,  v.hich  contained  this  propofal,  without  difclof- 
ing  the  contents  to  parliament,  or  taking  a  Angle 
flep  towards  the  punifliment  of  the  delinquents.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  intended  by  the  terrors  of  information  to 
frighten  the  corporation  at  a  proper  time  to  re-eledf 
them  without  any  expence,  is  beff:  known  -  to  thole 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  conflder  that  the  tranladtion  was  revealed  to 
the  houie  of  commons  by  another  member  without 
their  privity  or  confenr,  and  that  the  proffer  had  been 
made  almoft  two  years  before,  tdowever  this  may 
be,  the  conduit  of  the  two  filent  members  was  highly 
applauded  of  by  the  commons,  who  called  the  corpo¬ 
ration  to  the  bar  of  their  houie,  and  committed  them 
to  Newgate.  In  confequence,  however,  of  their  pe¬ 
tition  tl'iey  were  again  brought  before  the  houfe,  and 
cenfured  by  th.e  fpeaker  in  the  following  ftrain. 

I  he  offence  of  which  you  have  been  guilty,  lias 
juflly  brought  you  under  the  fevere  diipleafure  of  this 
affembly.  A  more  enormous  crime  you  could  not 
well  ct.mmit ;  flnee  a  deeper  wound  could  not  be  given 
tv)  the  conflicufion  than  by  fuch.  an  open  and  dange¬ 
rous  attempt  to  lubvert  the  freedom  and  independence 

of 
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of  eleftion :  a  point  on  which  the  freedom  of  this  coun¬ 
try  hinges  ;  for  it  can  exift  no  longer  than  while  the 
voices  of  the  eleftors  remain  uninfluenced  by  any  bale 
or  venal  motive.  If  abilities  and  integrity  are  no  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  ccnftituents ;  if  thofe,  who  bid 
highefl  for  a  feat,  are  to  fuperfede  every  other  candi¬ 
date,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ex- 
pedl  their  fenfe  will  be  exprelled  by  this  houfe.  It 
will  no  longer  continue  a  body  of  real  reprefentatives. 
Inftead  of  being  the  guardians  and  protedors  of  liberty, 
inftead  of  redrefTing  public  grievances,  we  fliall  give 
birth  to  the  worfl:  of  grievances :  we  fliall  become  the 
venal  inftruments  of  power  in  reducing  this  happy  na¬ 
tion,  now  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world,  to 
the  lowed  date  of  mifery  and  fervitude.  Such  is  the 
abjecl  date,  into  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  plunge 
your  fellow  fubjeds  !  What  more  needs  be  laid  to  ag¬ 
gravate  your  crime?  And  yet  there  are  many  c'rcum- 
dances,  which  concur  to  give  it  a  blacker  complexion. 
The  placeof  your  refidence  was  a  lingular  advantage :  you 
had  at  all  times  the  example  of  one  of  the  molt  learned 
and  refpedable  bodies  in  Europe  before  your  eyes. 
Their  condud  in  every  indance,  and  particularly  in 
the  choice  of  their  parliameivary  reprefentatives,  was 
well  worthy  your  imitation.  You  are  magiltrates  of  a 
great  city.  In  fuch  a  dation  it  was  a  duty  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  you  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  your 
fellow-citizens  *,  to  keep  yourfelves  pure  from  venality, 
and  by  your  influence  to  pieferve  thole  under  your  im¬ 
mediate  government  from  the  contagion  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  and  pedilentia]  vice.  How  have  you  fwerved  from 
this  duty  I  How  abufed  this  trud !  You  have  your- 
felves  in  the  mod  public  and  daring  manner  fet  ths 
infamous  example  of  proditution.  Surely  you  mud 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  Ikamc  and  confuflon  at 
the  generous  dildain,  with  winch  vour  reprefentatives 
fpurned  the  corrupt  offer,  d'hey  thought,  and  judly 
thought,  that  a  feat  obtained  by  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  choice  was  the  highed  honour,  to  which  a  fubjed: 
>  T  3  can 
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can  afpire  ;  and  that  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office  was  the  nobleft  of  fervices.  Sorry 
am  1  to  fay  that  you  have  paid  but  little  regard  to  thefe 
confiderations.  But  fince  you  have  acknowledged 
your  guilt,  and  feem  by  the  ftrain  of  your  petition  to 
be  confeious  of  the  enormity  of  your  offence,  this 
houfe  relents.  For  in  the  terror  of  its  judgments  it 
always  thinks  on  mercy;  and  never  inffidls  puniffi- 
nient  but  for  the  fake  of  example,  and  to  prevent  others 
from  becoming  the  objefts  of  its  reientment.  The  cen* 
fare  paffed  upon  you  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  that  effedf. 
You  are  now  the  objedts  of  its  mercy.  May  you  be 
penetrated  with  a  due  fenfe  of  their  juftice  and  lenity  ! 
May  you  atone  for  your  paft  offence  by  a  conftant  en- 
deavour  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  the  invaluable  privile* 
ges,  which  you  enjoy  as  eledlors !  Confider  thefe  pri¬ 
vileges  as  a  facred  truft  repofed  in  yon,  and  difcharge 
it  with  fidelity  and  integrity.  But,  before  you  rife 
from  your  kneeling  pofture,  1  do,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  houfe,  reprimand  you.” 

Notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  this  cenfure,  in 
which  there  is  more  bluntnefs  than  eloquence,  it  was 
generally  affirmed,  and  as  generally  believed,  that  the 
delinquents  had  no  felfifh  defign,  but  afted  folely  for 
the  intereft  of  the  corporation.  Be  this  as  it  will,  their 
condudt  was  highly  blameable ;  as  it  tended  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  praftice  of  felling  the  nation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eledtors,  who  do  not  conflitute  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  people.  If  their  reprefentatives  adted  with 
fidelity  and  uprightnefs,  they  conferred  a  real  obliga¬ 
tion  on  their  conftituents,  and  inftead  of  being  loaded 
with  impofitions,  ought  to  have  been  diflinguiffied 
with  frelh  honours.  If,  as  the  corporation  feemed  to 
think,  they  expofed  their  conftituents  to  fale,  they 
were  entirely  unworthy  of  future  confidence,  and  every 
vvell-wiffier  to  his  country,  would  inftead  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fhare  the  plunder,  refufe  them  h’s  voice  in 
defiance  of  all  private  confiderations.  It  is  idle  to  al¬ 
ledge  that  the  infinity  of  lucrative  places  in  the  gift  of 
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he  crown  has  caufed  a  general  defection  of  the  repre- 
fentacive  body  from  the  intereil  of  the  people,  and 
that,  as  the  torrent  of  corruption  is  dnus  become  too 
powerful  to  be  ftemmed,  prudence  diftates  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times  :  it  being  always  ad- 
vifeable  for  the  real  owners  of  a  wreck  to  fave 
ever  they  can  from  the  hands  of  pirates  and  ro  ers. 
We  mua  never  defpair  of  the  common-wealth  :  no 
cafe  can  exift,  in  which  we  may  not  hope  to  refeue  it 
from  deftruffion ;  as  it  is  poflTefled  of  fuch  innate  vi- 
o-our,  that  it  may  recover  from  the  moft  dangerous 
?onvuIfion.  It  is  at  leaft  the  duty  of  the  condiment 
never  to  relinquifh  this  hope;  for  while  there  is  an 
EngliOiman,  I  mean  a  real  Englifhman,  in  being,  the 
conftltution  is  capable  of  regeneration  :  he  cannot 

abandon  liberty  but  with  life. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  people,  the  electors  o 
boroughs,  though  they  have  the  love  of  their  country 
very  much  in  their  mouths,  have  it  but  very  little  in 
their  hearts.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  expeft  from  the 
reprefentatives  a  faithful  difeharge  of  their  parliamen¬ 
tary  duty,  and  thefe  eleftors  expert  to  be  payed  for 
favouring  them  with  their  votes.  The  former  would 
have  them  devote  their  whole  time  and  attenuon  to 
the  national  welfare,  and  the  latter,  inftead  of  reward¬ 
ing  them  for  their  trouble,  will  themfelves  be  reward¬ 
ed  for  the  honour  of  employing  them  in  their  fervice. 

T  hus  an  iniqui  ous  traffic  is  carried  on  between  thclc 
burgeffes  and  their  reprefentatives :  they  fell  the  nati('n 
for  their  mutual  emolument.  Hence  men  of  real  pro¬ 
bity  are  either  baniflied  from  the  lenate,  as  they  will 
fcorn  to  reprefent  fuch  venal  corporations ;  or  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  difagreeable  ncceffity  of  facrificing  the 
public  to  the  views  of  a  corrupt  minifter.  A  man  of 
true  principle,  it  he  has  any  prudence,  ^dl  hardly 
give  a  large  fum  for  an  opportunity  of  conferring  be¬ 
nefits.  Hovv^ever  much  he  may  Ixj  concerned  for  the 
people  in  general,  who  do  not  deferve  to  be  punilhed 
for  the  crime  of  the  Imall  body  of  cleftors,  he  will  be 
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^pt  to  confider  thofe  as  unworthy  of  his  regard,  who 
mulf  be  bribed  into  the  iiipport  of  their  own  happi- 
iiels,  and  who,  inflead  of  thanking  the  hand,  which 
generoufly  toils  for  their  profperity,  ungratefully  (trive 
to  plunge  it  into  diftrefs.^  Nor  will  an  example  of 
con  option,  which,  by  aflefting  his  fortune,  comes 
home  to  his  own  bread,  contribute  little  to  make  him 
lorm  conclufions  difidv^antageous  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  abandon  it  as  all  equally  venal  and  deditute  of 
virtue,  'i^he  confequence  is  that  we  are  frequently 
reprefented  by  men,  who  procure  a  feat  in  the  houfe 
on  purpofe  to  fell  us  at  an  advantageous  price  to  a 
rninifter  *,  or  by  men,  whofe  fortunes  are  lo  diftrelfcd 
by  the  fcandalous  demands  of  eleblors,  that,  unable 
Xo  refill  the  fiiock  of  poverty,  they  readily  fwallow 
theearlied  baits  of  government;  and,  as  they  bcgger- 
ed  their  families  to  advance  the  inteiefi:  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  they  begger  their  country  to  reftore  the  opulence 
pf  their  families.  In  f^6l,  univerfally  as  we  exclaim 
againd  any  occafional  perfidy  in  reprefentatives,  the 
fault  fhould  be  divided  between  them  and  the  eleftors. 
If  the  latter  were  honed  in  their  choice,  the  former 
would  feldom  fail  in  their  conduct;  if  thofe  bafely 
proftitute  their  principles,  and  require  a  price  from 
their  deputies,  thefe  will  naturally  difpofe  of  their 
commodity.  If  they  buy,  they  think  themfelves  en¬ 
titled  to  fell.  Few  of  them  will  chufe  to  refleft  that 
they  fell  not  only  the  eledors,  but  the  body  of  the 
people,  v/ho  had  no  fliare  in  the  iniquitous  bargain. 

Hence,  whatever  dilgrace  may  fall  upon  the  con- 
dituencs  and  their  reprefentatives,  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral  may  be  blamclefs.  For  what  are  all  the  free¬ 
holders,  citizens  and  burgefies,  that  are  intitled  to  the 
right  of  eJedion,  to  the  body  of  the  people  ?  A  mere 
trifie.  They  are  hardly  as  one  to  fifty.  Eight  mili^ 
ons  of  people  and  a  hundred  and  fixey  thoufand  elec¬ 
tors  I  What  a  prodigious  difparity  !  Who  will  hence¬ 
forward  have  the  effrontery  to  fay  that  the  members 
pf  the  lower  houfe  are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
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pie?  They  are  rather  the  reprefentative.s  of  old  deiert- 
ed  walls  and  empty  ruinous  houfes.  With  our  fore¬ 
fathers  the  power  of  eleclion,  and  confequently  of  le- 
giflation,  followed  the  people :  it  was  fixed  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  Ipot  ;  but  fhifced  its  place  with  the  inhabitants. 
How  would  it  have  fuitcd  the  ancient  Gei  mans,  who 
were  in  continual  motion,  to  have  beftowed  an  exclu- 
five  right  of  reprefentation  on  this  wood,  that  lake, 
or  that  river,  when  they  were  at  one  time  crowded 
with  men,  at  other  times  deferted  ?  They  faw  tliat 
the  affairs  of  men  were  in  conftant  fiufluation  •,  and 
that  therefore  the  right  of  legiflarion  ought  to  travel 
with  the  people,  not  to  be  confined  to  tlfs  or  that 
piece  of  enchanted  ground.  Whence  is  it  that  we 
have  deviated  from  lb  evident  a  maxim?  The  rife  of 
great  and  flourifhing  towns  in  one  corner  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  decline  of  the  mofi:  populous  cities  in 
another,  ought  to  have  long  ago  convinced  us  that 
no  fociety  can  be  fo  firmly,  fo  unalterably  ellablifhed, 
as  not  to  require  fimilar  regulations.  Were  it  pofli- 
ble  even  for  the  forms  of  our  conftitution  to  have,  in 
its  prefent  circumfiances,  any  long  duration,  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  this  continual  fiux  of  population,  would  hardly 
leave  a  free  and  independent  body  of  eleftors  in  the 
kingdom,  except  the  counties.  At  prefent  there  are 
not  above  thirty  independent  cities  and  boroughs  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifi.ind  *,  and  hardly  any  in  the 
northern.  Yet  are  not  even  thefe  every  day  upon  the 
clecreafe?  nothing  is  more  notorious.  Such  is  the  luc- 
cefs  of  niinifters  in  the  arcs  of  corruption,  tliat  tiiey 
have  the  prefum^ption  and  auda  ity  to  tam.per  even  with 
London  iifelf.  What  hopes  then  may  they  not  form  of 
enflaving  other  places !  What  fears  may  not  we  entertaiu 
of  feeing  the  number  of  our  real  deputies  become  as  in- 
confiderable  as  thofe  of  France '  I'he  dates  of  that  king- 
dom  fent  but  ninety  reprefentatives  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation.  I lov;  eafy  was  it  to  bribe  and  infiuence 
fuch  a  fmall  body  1  W'hat  wonder  that  they  loft  their 

liberty  ! 
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Since  then  the  people  arc  not,  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
divided  into  clafles ;  fince  all  thofe,  who  pay  taxes, 
and  contribute  to  the  charges  of  government,  are  not 
cledlors ;  in  fhorr,  fince  thofe,  who  have  the  leaft  fha- 
dow  of  right  in  choofing  reprelentatives,  are  lb  very 
inconfidei  able  in  numbers,  and  fince  fo  fmall  a  por- 
tion  even  of  thefe  can  be  laid  to  be  their  own  mafters, 
how  can  the  lower  houfe  be  faic|  to  utter  the  voice  of 
the  nation  ?  If  ever  this  be  the  tafe,  it  muft  be  only 
by  accident,  when  their  own  interefl:  coincides  with 
that  of  the  peop’e :  but  as  that  can  feldom  happen ; 
as  the  temporary  and  immediate  views  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  are  generally  oppofice  to  thofe  of  the  governed, 
what  fears,  what  apprehenfions  mufl:  arife  among  the 
latter,  when  they  have  not  an  inftantaneous  check 
upon  their  conduft ! 

1  he  next  mod  remarkable  event,  which  occured 
in  this  fefiion,  was  a  motion  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
quieting  the  pofie/nons  of  the  fubjeft,  and  for  fecur- 
ing  them  from  all  obfolete  and  vexatious  claims.  This 
propofition  was  fo  interefling,  not  only  for  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  point,  which  it  diredlly  affedled,  but  alfo 
for  the  events,  which  gave  it  birth,  that  it  will  be 
proper  to  trace  the  matter  from  its  fource. 

in  confequence  of  a  grant  from  William  the  third, 
the  family  of  Portland  had  for  feventy  years  poITefled 
in  ti'ie  county  of  Cumberland  the  honour  of  Penrith 
and  its  appurtenances.  The  tored  of  Inglewood,  and 
the  manor  and  cadle  of  CarliOc  being  confidered  as 
parrs  of  this  grant  were  quietly  enjoyed  by  the  family 
under  the  fame  tenure.  It  feems  probable  that  thefe 
were  not  particularly  fpecified  in  the  grant,  but  were 
fuppofed  to  be  included  as  parts  of  the  whole.  Wil¬ 
liam  was  too  lenfible  of  tlie  jealoufy  natural  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  parliament  to  be  very  explicit  in  the  terms,  in 
which  it  was  conveye.J.  Sir  James  Lowthcr,  who  has 
a  large  edate  in  Cumberland,  was  apprifed  of  thefe 
orcumftances,  and,  being  fopported  by  that  omnipo¬ 
tent  intercd,  which  has  iiawillingly  convinced  the  na- 
3  .  tion 
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tion  that  there  is  in  the  kingdom  a  fecret  power  greater 
than  the  king  himfclf,  he  prayed  a  leale  ot  the 
premiflTes  for  three  lives,  upon  fuch  terms  as  fhould 
appear  reafonable  to  the  board  ot  treafuiy.  Fhe  mat¬ 
ter  being  referred  to  the  furveyor  general  of  crown 
lands,  his  report  was,  that  the  lands  in  queftion  were 
flill  vefted  in  the  crown  ;  and  that  a  leaie  ought  to  be 
granted  for  the  time  fpecified  by  fir  James  Eowther. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  this  refumption  was  to  be 
converted  to  the  ule  of  the  public,  and  tnat  the  elfates 
were  to  be  rated  at  their  full  value.  But  this  was  by 
no  means  the  intention  of  the  minifters  :  their  foie  aim 
was  to  weaken  the  intereft  ot  the  duke  of  Portland, 
and  to  flrengthen  that  of  their  minions  againft  the  ap¬ 
proaching  eleftion.  Accordingly  the  furveyor  gene¬ 
ral  in  purfuahce  of  his  directions  advifed  that  the  foc- 
ca^e  of  Carlifle  fhould  be  leafed  at  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  the  foreft  of  Inglewood  at  fourteen  fifillings 
and  four-pence :  and  that  a  third  part  of  the  rents  of 
fuch  lands  as  fhould  be  recovered  from  the  duke  fhould 
be  fecured  to  the  baronet.  This  report  of  the  fur¬ 
veyor,  who  happened  to  be  no  lawyer,  was  founded  on 
the  opinion  of  no  council  •,  at  lead  the  attorney  or  foli- 
citor  general  were  not  confulted,  nor  was  the  duke’s 
council  heard.  T.  he  more  dark  and  intricate  the  quef- 
tionfeemed  in  lav/,  the  more  hafty  and  precipitate  feem- 
cd  the  minifters  to  bring  it  to  a  conclufion.  As  if  they 
meant  to  adl  in  a  clandeftine  and  unfair  manner,  the 
matter  was  two  months  in  agitation,  before  any  au¬ 
thentic  intelligence  reached  the  aggrieved  party,  and 
the  information  was  at  lad  the  effeft  of  an  enquiry 
founded  on  vague  hearfay  rather  than  on  any  regular 
notice.  When  after  a  long  adjournment,  which  proved 
very  injurious  to  Portland’s  caule,  the  board  at  length 
met,  the  duke  prefented  to  the  lords  a  memorial,  in 
which  he  prayed  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  his  title 
againd  the  application  of  Lownher.  He  was  in  con- 
fequence  defired  to  produce  a  date  of  his  claim  and 
title,  and  at  the  fame  time  promifed  that  no  dep  Ihould 
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be  taken,  tilj  his  caufe  had  been  previoiifly  weio-hed 
with  the  mod  cautions  deliberation.  This  affurance 
induced  him  to  employ  proper  perfons  in  infpeaincr 
and  collefting  records  and  evidences  as  far  back  as 
Richard  the  third;  a  work  of  much  time,  labour  and 
expence.  In  the  courfe  of  this  enquiry  it  was  judged 
proper  to  examine,  whether  the  fafts  mentioned^ in 
tlie  furveyor’s  report  were  fairly  and  impartially  dated. 
-Application  was  therefore  made  at  the  fiirveyor’s  office, 
for  permifiion  to  infpe^t  the  furveys,  court-rolls  and 
other  monuments,  on  which  he  hail  grounded  his 
opinion.  But  the  application  proved  unfuccefsful  ; 
the  perrniffion  was  not  granted.  Upon  a  fecond  trial, 
indeed,  it  was  piomiled  as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  not 
as  a  foundation  of  right,  though  juHly  claimed  by  the 
»  duke  upon  that  ground.  The  clerks,  it  is  true,  re¬ 
ceived  the  fees  for  drawing  up  the  order;  but  it  could 
never  be  procured.  After  various  delays  and  evafions 
it  was  laid  to  have  been  lent  to  the  furveyor’s  office  ; 
but  upon  enquiry  there  it  was  denied.  Afterv/ards  it 
appeared  that,  two  days  before  that  period,  the  fur- 
veyor  had  fent  back  to  the  trealury  an  anfwer,  in  which 
he  remonflrared  againft  fubjedfing  any  papers  to  the 
infpedlion  of  thofe,  who  litigate  the  rights  of  the 
crown. 

Thus  was  the  duke  amufed  and  deceived,  till  a 
a  grant  was  aftually  made  to  Lowther,  and  fanclioned 
by  every  neceffiiry  leal,  but  that  of  the  exchequer: 
no  notice  or  citation  having  been  previoufly  given, 
no  hint  being  dropt  that  the  forementioned  requifition 
would  not  be  granted.  At  length  the  fecreiary  of  the 
trealury  gave  vent  to  the  fecret,  and  informed  Port¬ 
land,  that  the  leaies  were  already  figned.  Nothino- 
now  remained  but  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  affair  in 
the  exchequer,  where  a  caveat  had  been  already  en¬ 
tered  for  tliat  purpofe.  But  on  application  to  North, 
the  chancellor,  to  vvithhoid  the  feal,  he  anfwered  that, 
being  preffed  to  linifn  the  bufmefs  inffantaneoufly,  he 

could 
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could  not  refufe  to  comply  with  an  order  from  the 
board  of  treafury. 

.  In  defence  of  this  meafure  the  minifterial  advocates 
reafoned  in  this  manner.  ‘‘  The  premifies  in  queftion 
are  no  part  of  the  honour  of  Penrith ;  as  they  are 
neither  fpecified,  nor  underftood  in  the  original  grant. 
The  right  being  thus  afcertained,  it  is  no  more  a  fault 
in  the  crown  to  affert  it  than  it  would  be  in  a  private 
perfon.  if  many  fuch  refumptions  were  made,  it  would 
be  happy  for  the  people  ;  as  they  might  eafe  them 
of  their  burdens.  The  family  of  Portland  has  been 
fufficiently  payed  for  any  fervices,  which  it  has  done 
the  nation.  After  having  quietly  enjoyed^  for  the 
fpace  of  feventy  years  an  eftate,  to  which  it  has  no 
right,  it  may  contentedly  refign  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  true  owner,  when  no  demand  is  made  upon  it  for 
the  patl  ilfues.  Suppofe  the  charge  of  favouritifm 
well  grounded,-  William  had  no  better  right  to  reward 
a  Dutch  minion  than  George  the  third  has  to  reward 
the  friends  of  a  Scotch  favourite ;  and  the  natural  in¬ 
fluence,  which  the  crown  lands  afford  in  eieftions  are 
with  more  propriety  diftributed  among  the  friends  than 
among  the  foes  of  adminiftration.  But,  were  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  propriety  of  the  grant  ever  fo  indefenfible 
in  other  refpedls,  the  report  of  the  furveyor  exculpates 
the  treafury, ’which  was  bound  to  follow  it:  efpecially 
as  Portland,  though  allowed  fufficient  time  to  prepare 
his  title,  has  produced  none,  becaufe  he  had  none  to 
produce.” 

The  oppofition  went  upon  more  firm,  more  confti- 
tutional  ground.  Your  defence,  faid  they,  is  found¬ 
ed  on  two  principles,  which  are  neither  of  them  tena¬ 
ble.  Firft,  you  allow  no  equity  in  prefcriptive  pof- 
lefTion  ;  a  maxim  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  law¬ 
yers  in  all  countries,  and  indeed  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind.  Secondly,  you  deem  the  furveyor’s  re¬ 
port  conclufive  and  oracular,  fo  as  to  oblige  the  trea¬ 
fury  to  make  a  grant  to  any  informer,  to  whom  that 
report  ffiall  be  favourable  :  a  power  in  that  officer, 
2  which 
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which  you  will  not  attempt  to  fupport  by  any  autho¬ 
rity  from  law.  You  pretend  that  no  length  of  time  or 
polfeirion  can  be  a  bar  againft  the  claims  of  the  crown. 
Oo  you  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  anti¬ 
quated  law,  this  prerogative  maxim  ?  All  the  lands  ia 
the  kingdom  have  been  at  different  times  in  the  hands 
of  the  I'overeign  ;  and  many  of  them  from  the  lofs  of 
authentic  deeds  may  be  liable  to  fimilar  claims.  What 
can  be  more  alarming  to  the  whole  landed  intereft  ? 
Reiumptions  are  on  all  occafions  difagreeable :  they 
were  pradtifed  only  by  the  worft,  the  moll  arbitrary 
of  our  princes,  and  even  by  them  with  caution ;  as 
they  were  fenlible  of  the  general  abhorrence,  which 
every  adt  of  that  kind  muft  excite.  The  maxim,  on 
which  they  are  founded,  was  long  the  difgrace  of  the 
prerogative,  and  the  fcandal  of  the  law :  the  ableft 
writers  and  the  beft  judges  in  that  profelTion  have  al¬ 
ways  caft  an  odium  on  it,  as  being  contrary  to  natural 
equity,  and  the  pofitive  principles  of  law.  Even  in 
the  arbitrary  reign  of  James  the  hrft,  a  law  was  palled 
to  prevent  in  lome  degree  its  pernicious  elfedts.  As 
the  conftitution  came  to  be  better  underltood,  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  to  be  more  exactly  defined,  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  more  precifely  delineated,  this  law  was 
made  only  retrofpedlive  ^  fince  it  could  not  be  foppof- 
ed  that  more  enlightned  ages  would  revive  a  maxim, 
which  the  darkelt  times  held  in  fuch  deteftation.  it 
was  never  fufpedled  that  it  would  be  hung  up  as  a  rod 
to  overawe  the  fubjedt,  who  may  be  thus  harraffed  and 
ruined  by  frivolous  and  vexatious  Ibits,  whenever  he 
becomes  obnoxious  to  an  arbitrary  miniftry.  Port¬ 
land’s  title  is  ftill  under  the  protedion  of  the  laws ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  will  defend  it  with 
the  utmofl  vigour.  What  then  but  the  moft  uncon- 
ftitutional  of  motives,  that  of  obtaining  to  a  party  a 
temporary  and  undue  influence  in  the  enfuing  eledlion, 
can  have  o-iven  rife  to  this  o;rant  ?  It  was  forefeen  that 
the  iffue  of  the  fuit  might  be  very  dilfant :  the  inter¬ 
val  was  therefore  chofen  for  flrengthenin^  that  inteieff, 

which 
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which  threatens  to  devour  every  family,  and  to  crufh 
the  conftitution  under  its  enormous  weight.  When 
our  kings  had  little  other  revenue  for  the  fupport  of 
the  government  as  well  as  of  the  civil  lift  but  what 
arcfe  from  the  demefne  lands,  refumptions,  though 
cautiouOy  pradtifed,  were  ufeful,  and  fometimes  necef- 
fary*,  becaufe  weak  and  prodigal  princes  frequently 
empoverifhed  the  crown  by  their  profufe  grants;  and 
it  was  (till  incumbent  on  the  public  to  preferve  its 
dignity.  Yet  even  then  refumptions  were  properly  the 
act  of  the  legiflature,  not  of  the  crown.  How  much 
more  ought  that  to  be  the  cafe  in  thefe  days,  when  the 
(late  of  affairs  is  entirely  changed  ;  when  the  public 
have  fettled  on  the  fovereign  a  great  and  permanent 
revenue  defigned  in  a  great  meafure  to  fecure  the  quiet 
of  the  people  in  their  poifelTions,  and  to  prevent  the 
litigations,  which  arofe  from  the  claims  of  the  crown, 
and  the  continual  difputes,  which  occurred  about  the 
difpofition  of  its  lands  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  the 
prefent  refumption  is  intended  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  people  by  finding  a  new  fource  of  revenue  for 
the  fovereign.  I'he  pretence  is  fo  ridiculous  that  it 
del'erves  not  a  ferious  anfwer.  The  relerved  rent  is 
too  paltry  to  be  mentioned ;  and,  were  it  ever  fo  con- 
fiderablc,  it  could  be  no  acceffion  to  the  civil  lift, 
which  is  fixed  and  unalterable;  it  would  be  all  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  fink  of  placemen,  penfioners  and 
favourites.  This  aft  is  evidently  a  contir.uation  of  the 
fame  ungracious  fyftem,  which  has  been  purfued  fince 
the  beginning  of  this  reign  ;  a  fyftem,  which  is  founded 
on  affronting  and  difgracing  thofe  families,  who  were 
moft  ftrenuous  in  effefting  the  revolution,  and  in  fe- 
curing  the  throne  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  I'he 
particular  circumftances,  by  which  it  is  attended,  fuffi- 
ciently  difeover  tliat  the  fame  hidden  and  undue  influ¬ 
ence,  which  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  nation  has  fo 
long  direfted  our  public  councils,  ftill  prefides  in  them 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  its  power.  The  privacy,  hurry, 
evafion,  duplicity  and  treachery,  which  crowned  the 

whole 
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whole  tranfaclion,  are  a  clifgrace  to  government ;  arid 
mud  in  conjundion  with  other  circumftances  give  it  a 
Ihock  and  entirely  ovemirn  that  northern  intereft, 
which  it  was  meant  to  edablilh. 

Notwithdanding  the  iiwincible  force  of  thefe  ar¬ 
guments,  the  miniders  remained  unfhaken  in  their 
purpofe,  and  exerted  their  wliole  power  in  caiifing  the 
mifcarriage  of  a  bill,  which  was  propofed  for  quiet¬ 
ing  the  podeifjons  of  the  lubjedl.  By  a  majority  of 
twenty  it  was  determined  that  the  affair  fhould  be 
podponed  till  the  next  fefiion  ;  an  evafion,  by  which 
tney  hoped  to  efcape  the  obloquy,  which  would  ne- 
cedarily  attend  the  open  avowal  ol  luch  a  dangerous 
clodlrine. 

In  fpi  te  of  miniderial  oppofition  an  aft  was  pafied 
this  year  ior  oftennial  parlianients  in  Ireland  :  an 
even:,  which  gave  great  iatisfaftion  to  the  people; 
as  it  was  the  efeft  of  their  own  Ipirit  and  patriotifm  ; 
and  promifed  redemption  from  that  vaffalage,  in  which 
they  were  held,  while  the  national  aiTembly  was  only 
determinable  by  the  king’s  life.  This  indulgence^ 
however,  was  only  granted  whth  a  view  of  bribing 
them  into  the  humour  of  augmenting  the  army  on  that 
edablidment.  But  the  lame  virtue,  which  extorted 
the  odtennial  aft,  prevented  for  this  time  lb  dangerous 
a  meal'ure. 

All  the  ncceffary "  bufinefs  being  now  finifhed, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  iedion,  and  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  received  great  acknowledgments  from 
the  king  for  its  many  fignal  proofs  of  affeftionate  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  royal  family,  for  its  faithful  attention 
to  the  public  lervice,  and  its  earned  zeal  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  coiidituiion.  And  no  wonder,  for 
they  granted  money  with  profufion,  and  never  exafted 
a  fcrupulous -account  of  its  expenditure.  I'hey  were 
always  obfequious  to  the  reigning  minider ;  what  they 
enafted  under ‘orie  leader  they  never  hefjtated  to  repeal 
under  another. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  if  an  adminidration,  Vv^hich  took 
fuch  unconditiuionai  meaiuns  as  we  have  related  to 

1  ecu  re 
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fecure  a  majority  in  the  lower  houfe,  alarmed  the  people, 
and  gave  birth  to  contefted  eledlions  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  violence  of  eIe<5tionearing  being  joined 
to  the  fpirit  of  diflatisfaftion  occafioned  by  the  high 
price  of  provifions  excited  fuch  tumults  and  diforders^- 
as  are  feldom  feen  in  this  ifland.  But  though  the 
rage  of  oppofition  and  miniftcrial  corruption  were  every 
where  fenfibly  felt,  the  attention  of  the  nation  was 
principally  fixed  on  the  capital,  and  the  county  of 
Middlefex;  becaufe  they  exhibited  fcenes  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  England. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  fince  his  expulfioh  had  lived 
abroad,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  returning  to  his 
native  country,  when  Grafton  was  raifed  to  the  head 
of  the  treafury^  That  nobleman  owed  the  little  popu¬ 
larity,  which  he  once  poflefled,  to  the  exiled  patriot; 
It  was  natural  therefore  for  the  latter  to  imagine  that, 
if  he  had  any  gratitude,  any  honour,  he  would  exert 
himfelf  in  his  favour-,  as  he  had  been  the  great  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  minority,  and  had  adually  baniflied  Bute 
from  the  trcafury.  But  the  duke,  who  knew  how' 
obnoxious  Wilkes  was  to  the  king  and  his  mother, 
did  not  chufe  to  rifk  his  lucrative  office  for  the  hike 
of  friendfhip  or  juftice  *,  and  therefore  returned  to  that 
gentleman’s  letter  of  application  a  fhuffling  anfwer 
equivalent  to  a  denial.  Roiifed  whth  indignation  at 
fuch  unworthy  treatment  the  injured  Wilkes  immedi¬ 
ately  renounced  him,  and  expofed  the  duplicity  and 
hollownefs  of  his  heart  to  the  Icorn  and  deteftation  of 
the  whole  nation.  Finding  himfelf  treacherouTly  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  men,  who  had  rifen  upon  his  popularity, 
he  refolved,  as  his  lad  refource,  to  make  one  defpe- 
rate  effort  for  overturning  them,  and  rifing  on  their 
ruins.  He  had  the  better  profpefl:  of  fuccefs  in  this 
attempt,  that  they  had  proclaimed  war  not  only  again ff 
him,  but  alfo  againft  the  nation,  which  was  no  lefs 
fcandalized  at  their  perfidy  to  iiitn  than  it  was  alarmed 
at  their  unconftitutional  interference  in  elcflions.  To 
the  aftonifhment  and  confufion  of  his  enemies,  and  to 
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the  furprife  and  joy  of  his  friends,  who  conftituted  the 
body  of  the  people,  lie  appeared  unexpedledly  on  the 
Kultlngs  at  Guildhall,  and  flood  candidate  for  the 
city  of  London.  As  he  was  favoured  by  the  bulk  of 
the  eledlors  in  their  hearts,  the  number  of  hands  held 
up  for  him  was  incredible ;  he  was  therefore  declared 
duly  elecfted.  But  through  the  influence  of  Harley, 
j_.adbroke,  and  the  court  faclion,  liis  friends  were  greatly 
exceeded  by  thofe  of  the  other  candidates  upon  the 
poll.  Many  of  the  citizens  had  been  pre-engaged, 
many  were  intimidated,  and  all  apprehended  that  their 
vote  would  be  thrown  away,  as  he  was  flil]  an  outlaw; 
or  at  leafl,  that  it  would  be  rendered  ufeiefs  by  an  ex¬ 
pul  fion.  Such  an  idea  did  they  entertain  of  the  om¬ 
nipotence  of  their  own  creatures,  the  members  of  the 
lower  houfe ! 

But  not  at  all  difpirited  by  his  defeat,  and  confeious 
of  public  favour,  of  which  he  received  daily  marks 
from  all  orders  of  people,  and  particularly  from  the 
populace,  who  teflifled  their  attachment  by  carrying 
his  chair,  and  dragging  his  carriage,  after  they  had 
unharneflTed  the  horfes,  he  addreflbd  the  livery  on  the 
clofs  of  the  poll ;  and  attributing  his  difappointment 
to  the  true  caufes,  to  his  late  application,  to  private 
malice  and  public  bribery,  he  folicited  their  votes  as 
freeholders  of  Middlefex,  for  which  he  refolved  to 
fland  candidate. 

The  miniflers  remained  in  the  mean  time  ftupefied 
with  aftonifliment  at  his  boldnefs.  Overawed  by  the 
people,  whefe  idol  he  was,  and  afraid  of  incurring 
more  popular  odium,  they  had  not  courage  to  proceed 
openly  againft  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  to  fliut  him  up 
in  prifon.  v^ainly  imagining  that  he  was  only  fup- 
ported  by  the  populace,  and  that  all  his  effbrts  to  prove 
himfelf  patronized  by  men  of  property  would  turn  to 
his  difgrace  and  confufion,  they  fufiered  him  to  iTiew  to 
the  conviction  of  the  world  that  the  popularity,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  public  fervices,  was  an  over¬ 
match  for  all  the  intereft,  all  the  corruption  of  go¬ 
vernment. 
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Yernment.  7'hey  inftigated  his  creditors,  indeed,  ta>’ 
arreft  and  vex  him  by  all  the  arts,  all  the  chicanery 
of  law,  but  thefe  meafures,  which  were  mean  and 
malicious,  as'  they  were  unjuft  and  uiKonffitutional, 
indead  of  ruining  him  acquired  him  new  friends;  For 
the  generofity  of  the  public  revolted  againll  fuch  op- 
prefilon,  and  undertook  his  protection  from  a  minify 
terial  combination,  which  turned  the  national  power 
againft  a  fingle  fubjeft. 

Accordingly  on  the  rriorning  of  eleClioh  the  road5 
were  lined  with  vaft  multitudes,  who  obliged  every 
one  in  palTing  to  declare  for  their  favourite.  Even 
his  enemies  were  forced  to  wear  the  enfigns  of  his 
party ;  if  they  would  proceed  with  fafety  to  the  place 
of  poll.  Proftor  and  Cooke,  his  two  opponents;  neg- 
leCted  this  precaution,  and  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
temerity.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  reached  Brent¬ 
ford  •,  where  their  fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  all  difeerning  men.  So  ftrong  was  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  favour,  fo  high  the  fpirit  of  liberty,' 
that  all  the  efforts  of  minifterial  corruption  aild  inti¬ 
midation  were  totally  fruftrated  by  the  voluntary  fuf- 
frages  of  unbought  freeholders.  Wilkes  was  returned 
by  a  vaft  majority.  The  people  in  general  teftified 
their  fatisfaClion  at  this  event,  and  the  exultation  of 
the  populace  broke  out  in  various  irregular  fallies. 
They  paraded  the  ftreets,  and  obliged  every  man  to 
illuminate  his  houfe,  as  if  they  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  French  or  ^Spaniards. 

Nor  will  their  conduCt  be  fevercly  ccicicifed  by  thefe^ 
who  fee  that  we  are  in  greater  danger  from  domeftic 
than  from  foreign  foes,  and  that  inch  an  advantage 
over  the  enemies  of  law  and  the  cenftitution  ought  to 
be  celebrated  in  order  to  preferve  alive  the  Tarred  fire 
of  liberty  and  independence.  That  they  proceeded 
to  an  unjuftifiable  length  in  attacking  the  Manfion- 
houfe  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  cannot  likewife  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  perfon,  who  v/as  on  that  occafioii  the 
objeft  of  their  vengeance,  had  not  aCted  with- that  i.m- 
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partiality,  which  becomes  a  man  in  a  public  capacity. 
Men  therefore,  who  have  no  other  way  of  doing  them- 
ielves  juftice  for  the  injury,  which  they  think  offered 
to  the  public,  bccaufe  they  are  unjuftly  excluded  from 
all  fliare  in  the  choice  of  reprefenracives,  are  excufable, 
when  they  venture  upon  thefe  little  overt  afts  of  popu¬ 
lar  juflic ',  which  are  lan6lified  by  popular  prefcrip- 
tion.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  freeing  the  moft  per- 
fecft  lyRem  of  every  inconvenience.  Liberty  will  be 
occafionally  attended  with  liccntioufnefs^  when  tyranny 
begins  to  ereft  her  flandard  ;  and  it  is  better  to  tole¬ 
rate  the  fhort  lived  anarchy  of  the  populace  than  to 
remove  that  controul,  which  they  afTume  over  bad 
minifters  and  magiftrates.  Their  intention  is  al¬ 
ways  good,  and  1  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  in- 
Itance  in  hifiory,  where  they  exercifed  their  authority 
but  in  oppofition  to  injuftice  and  opprefiion.  The  re¬ 
mains  ot  the  feudal  fyftem,  and  of  ancient  flavery,  which 
flill  adhere  to  our  conftitution,  have  left  them  without 
any  legal  lliare  in  the  management  of  national  affairs. 
Is  it  furprifing  that  they  fliould  take  their  ufual  fum- 
mary  method  of  redreffing  grievances  ? 

The  minifters,  however,  regardlefs  of  this  circum- 
ftance  and  of  the  provocation,  which  they  had  given, 
refolved  to  draw  out  the  military  force  on  all  occafions, 
and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  chaftifing  thofe,  whofe 
irregularities  had  brought  great  difgrace  upon  their 
impotent  police.  The  wifhed  opportunity  was  not 
long  wanting.  Wilkes  having  voluntarily  fubmitted 
to  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  King’s-bench,  obtained  a  re- 
verfal  of  his  outlawry  as  illegal ;  and  endeavoured  to 
get  two  verdifts,  which  had  been  found  againft  him, 
fet  afide  as  unjuft;  becaufe  the  records  had  been  al¬ 
tered  without  his  confent,  and  on  the  very  night  pre-- 
ceding  the  trial :  a  method  of  proceeding,  which  feems 
inconfiftent  with  natural  juftice;  as  it  deprives  coun (el  , 
of  the  means  of  knowing  what  he  is  to  plead,  and 
renders  the  lubjeft  liable  lo  ruin  at  the  diferetion  of 
a  judge.  In  fpite  of  this  confideration  the  verdijfts 
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were  affirmed^  and  the  defendant  was  condemned  to 
fuffer  two  years  imprifonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thou  -  • 
fand  pounds,  and  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  beha¬ 
viour  during  the  fpnce  of  feven  years.  This  fentence 
pronounced  againft  a  man,  who  in  the  opinion  of 
many  could  never  have  been  convifted,  had  not  the 
law  been  flagrantly  violated  in  the  firfl:  inltance  by 
robbing  his  houfe,  and  bribing  his  lervant  to  commit 
theft;  and  in  the  fecond  inltance  wrefled  by  a  halty 
unprecedented  alteration  of  records,  appeared  to  the 
difcerning  fevere  and  impolitic,  and  to  the  multitude 
unjufl:  and  arbitrary.  Accordingly  the  latter  cxprelTed 
their  dilapprobation  openly,  and  forced  Wilkes  from 
the  officers,  who  were  condufting  him  to  prifon.  By  * 
his  intercelfion  they  efcapcd  unhurt-,  while  he  was  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  through  the  city  to  the  Three-tuns  in 
Spitalfields  ;  where  he  continued  till  the  mob  difperfed. 
At  midnight  he  repaired  to  the  King’s- bench,  and 
furrendered  himfelf  to  the  marfnal,  in  order  to  obey 
the  laws  of  his  country.  The  populace  frequently 
aflembled  about  the  prifon  :  but  no  damage  was  done, 
or  attempted;  though,  from  the  body  of  troops, 
which  always  guarded  the  place,  it  w-as  evident  to 
every  man  that  the  miniftry  watched  an  opportunity, 
of  being  revenged.  Fortune,  however,  did  not  fa¬ 
vour  their  defign  till  the  tenth  of  May,  the  day,  on 
which  the  new  parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  for 
the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  On  that  fatal  day  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  crouded  about  the  gates  of  the  King’s- 
bench:  all  of  them  being  drawn  thither  by  curiofity 
as  they  expefted  to  fee  Wilkes  go  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Having  waited  a  long  time  in  vain,  they 
began  to  clamour  for  their  idol,  whom  they  intended 
to  convey  in  triumph  to  the  Senate.  Some  juflices, 
who  had  received  private  inflruftions  for  that  purpofe 
from  the  miniftry,  joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity, 
and  read  the  riot-acl.  d'hc  people  cxafpeiatcd  at  a 
proceeding  not  juflified  by  the  occafion,  as  they  h.ad 
committed  no  violence  or  outrage,  except  clamour, 
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defcrve  that  appellation,  began  to  fliew  their  refent- 
nienc  by  throwing  flones  and  brickbats  at  the  juftices, 
as  they  read  that  obnoxious  aft,  without  which  the  mo¬ 
narchy  fubfiitcd  and  fiouriflicd  till  the  corrupt  admi- 
piftration  of  the  Walpoles  and  the  Pelhams.  This  af- 
fault  exafperated  in  their  turn  the  Ibldiers,  who  by 
ininiherial  treachery  were  Scotch;  as  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  difpofed  to  aftion  than  the  Englifli, 
on  account  of  the  national  quarrels,  which  the  royal 
predileftion  for  Bute  had  produced.  Some  of  them 
accordingly  fingled  out  a  fuppofed  offender,  and  purflied 
him  a  confiderable  way,  but  in  his  (lead  fliot  one  Allen, 
a  mere  fpeftator,  dead  in  his  father’s  cowhoufe,  as  he 
llretched  out  his  innocent  hands  for  mercy.  This 
atrocious  deed  alarmed  the  neighbourhood;  which, 
prompted  by  cnriofity,  flocked  to  enquire  into  the 
caufe  of  fuch  barbarity.  Ignorant  that  the  riot-aft  had 
been  read,  the  multitude  encrealed  every  moment; 
as  every  paffenger  flopped  at  the  fight  of  flich  a  croud 
pppofed  by  a  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  ranged  in  batta¬ 
lia.  The  juftices,  who  had  been  properly  tutored  by 
the  miniflry,  thinking  their  authority  fet  at  naught, 
ordered  the  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  people,  of  whom 
above  a  fcore  were  killed  or  v/ounded. 

The  whole  nation  was  fcandaliztd  at  fuch  a  wanton 
aft  of  power.  It  appeared  clearly  that  there  was  no 
neceffity  at  all  for  employing  the  military,  that  the 
great  croud  of  people  was  principally  owing  to  their 
prefence,  and  that  the  juftices  caufed  the  riot,  by  read-: 
ing  the  riot-aft.  Some  of  the  foldiers  were  therefore 
indifted  for  murder ;  but  by  the  connivance  of  magiftra- 
cy  and  the  arts  of  the  miniflry  they  efcaped.  The 
whole  procefs  was  fo  iniquitous,  that  they  durfl:  not 
publifh  the  trial  of  one  of  the  culprits :  the  judge 
would  not  allow  notes  to  be  taken  in  court  of  the  evi¬ 
dence;  and  it  appeared  that  the  juftice,  who  had  gi¬ 
ven  orders  to  fire,  would  not  grant  a  warrant  for  ap¬ 
prehending  a  foldier,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  murderer. 
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So  much  more  ready  was  he  to  obey  the  orders  of  u 

minifter,  than  to  execute  the  law.  ^  ^ 

But  what  fhocked  the  public  moft  was,  that  tnanus 
were  in  the  king’s  name  returned  to  the  detachments 
employed  in  this  odious  fervice,  and  that  men,  wi.o 
were  profecuted  for  murder,  lliould  be  pronVifed  ail 
the  protection  which  the  War-office  could  give.  It 
was  rufpedted  that  a  defign  was  formed  to  effeft  a  breac 
between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  to  fecure  the 
affeftions  of  the  former  at  the  expence  of  the  conllitu- 
tion,  which  difcountenances  the  frequent  ufe  of  the 
military  power.  Nor  was  the  fufpicion  without  foun¬ 
dation  •,  as  the  minifters  had  appointed  fuch  commil- 
fioners  of  the  peace  as  rendered  the  civil  power  con¬ 
temptible,  and  had  called  forth  into  aflion  thofe  troop  , 
whom  local  prejudices,  national  reproaches,  and  mo¬ 
narchical  principles,  had  mod:  difpofed  to  exercife  del- 
potic  violence  over  the  abettors  of  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  ’  ' 

However  eager  the  public  was  to  fee  whether  tuC 
parliament  would  demand  Mr.  Wilkes  as  theii  nicm- 
ber,  and  relieve  him  from  that  confinement,  v/nich 
his  friends  reprefented  as  lo  injurious,  they  were  Icit 
in  fufpence  and  uncertainty.  I'he  houfe  was  pro¬ 
rogued,  after  it  had  made  the  necefiary  provifions  for 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  corn  •,  points, 
which  the  high  price  of  the  neceffaries  ot  life  (till  len- 
dered  the  ebjefe  of  parliamentary  confidcration.  The 
miniftry,  though  fure  of  a  majority  on  every  occanon 
from  the  re-elcftion  of  fir  John  Cud,  to  the  office  of 
fpeakcr,  thought  proper  to  poltpone  for  the  prelcnt 
the  grand  fcheme,  which  they  were  meditating  for  tlie 
deltruclion  of  their  moft  formidable  opponent.  How¬ 
ever,  determined  in  their  refoluiion,  they  dreaded  to 
put  it  in  execution.  ^  ^ 

But,  in  order  to  demonfirate  their  deteftatlon  01 
corruption  and  bribery,  fix  months  w'cre  allowed  to 
the  miniftry  to  influenvc,  intimidate,  and  buy  the 
freeholders  of  Middlefex.  who  were  now  called  upon 
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to  make  another  choice  in  the  room  of  Cooke,  who 
fkd  not  long  furvive  the  honour  of  being  returned  with 
Wilkes.  Proftor  urged  on  by  the  courtiers,  refolved 
to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  and  to  wipe  off  the  dif, 
giace,  which  he  had  fuflained  by  being  reje6led  at  the 
laft  election.  But  all  the  arts  exerted  during  fo  long 
a  canvafs  could  not  prevent  a  great  majority  of  the 
fiecholders  fiom  efpoufing  the  caule  of  ferjeant  Glyn^ 
a  candidate,  whom  they  fuppofed  a  friend  to  the  caufe 
of  the  peorle,  and  in  whom  they  hoped  to  find  a  zea¬ 
lous  defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
Unfupported  by  any  perfonal  connedlions  he  triumph¬ 
ed  oyer  the  whole  power  of  the  court  through  the  ob¬ 
ligations,  which  he  had  conferred  on  the  whole  nation 
in^  pleading  for  liberty,  when  other  counfellors  de¬ 
clined^  the  office.  But  he  had  well  nigh  periflied  in 
the  midft  of  his  fuccefs.  When  in  the  courfe  of  the 
poll  it  was  found  that  the  fiream  of  popularity  was 
too  powerful  to  be  refilled  by  the  efforts  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  a  lawlefs  mob  of  hired  ruffians  were  at  a  fignal 
let  loofe  upon  the  peaceable,  unarmed,  and  inofen- 
five  freeholders,  in  order  to  deffroy  thofe,  who  could 
not  be  bribed,  and  to  feize  by  violence  that  freedom 
of  eleulion,  which  every  undue,  unconftitutional  in- 
terpofition  had  failed  to  overthrow.  With  liberty  and 
FroHor  in  their  hats,  thefe  defperate  bravoes  difperfed 
the^eleftors,  and  knocked  down  with  bludgeons  every 
penon,  whom  they  did  not  know  to  be  of  their  party. 
Some  were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 

Iffie  afiaffins,  however,  did  not  efcape ;  two  of  therq 
were  apprehended,  indifted,  tried,  convibled  and  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  for  murder.  But  a  jury  of  fiir- 
geons,  v/ho  had  received  proper  inftruStions  from 
•  '  A  J  i  ^  were  inclofed,  and  reported  that  it  did 
not  appear  to  them  that  the  murdered  perfon  had  died 
of  the  blows  received  from  the  murderers.  Without 
examining  a  fmgle  witnefs  they  pretended  to  fet  afide 
the  verdift  of  the  grand  and  petty  jury,  who  heard 
^■^itneffes,  and  examined  the  merits  of  the  cafe  with 
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the  utmoft  deliberation  and  upon  oath.  In  confer 
quence  of  their  reprefentation  a  doubt  arofe  in  the  royal 
Ireaft  about  the  guilt  of  the  convifts,  who  received  a 
free  pardon  for  the  mod  atrocious  crime,  with  which 
a  ruffian  can  be  charged  *,  nothing  being  a  greater 
enormity  than  a  complication  of  murder  and  treafon 
againft  the  conflitution.  To  encreafe  the  aftonifhment 
and  indignation  of  the  kingdom,  the  mod  adlive  of 
the  afladins  was  rewarded  with  a  penfion  in  the  fame 
manner  with  Macloughlan,  who  had  been  differed  to 
make  his  efcape  after  the  maffacre  in  Sc.  George’s 

fields. 

Thefe  violent,  unconditutional  meafures  rendered 
it  evident  to  the  difcerning,  that  a  regular  plan  was 
laid  for  making  law  and  judice  bend  to  tyrannical 
force.  No  body  expefted  that  Wilkes  could  preferve 
his  feat.  Though  Glynn  had  furmounted  all  oppofi- 
tion,  and  taken  his  place  in  the  houfe,  it  was  foreleen 
that  his  colleague  would  not  be  fo  lucky.  Many, 
though  no  folid,  objeftions  might  be  darted  againd 
him  by  malevolence  and  oppreffion  ;  and  no-body  was 
fo  little  acquainted  with  the  vindidtive  fpirit  of  Carlton- 
houfe,  as  to  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  turned 
againd  him  with  every  aggravation,  which  the  power 
of  the  crown  could  bedow.  An  accident  furniffied  it 
with  a  great  advantage  over  him.  L.ord  Weymouth 
had  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter  feffions  in 
Surry  a  letter,  which  Wilkes  and  the  nation  in  gene-, 
ral  deemed  the  caufe  of  the  murders  committed  in  St. 
George’s-fields.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wilkes,  who, 
ffiocked  with  the  tragedy  adfed  before  his  eyes,  publiffi- 
ed  it  v/ith  a  preface  expreffive  of  that  horror  and  in¬ 
dignation,  whicli  was  fo  natural  to  a  man  of  feeling 
and  humanity  at  feeing  miniderial  rancour  carried  to 
filch  daring  lengths.  '1  bis  vyas  reprefented  as  a  libel, 
not  only  againd  an  individual,  but  againd  magidracy, 
which,  according  to  the  miniders,  called  for  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  delinquent.  Accordingly,  when  the  par-- 
Jiament  met  in  December,  indead  of  redreffing  the. 
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grievances  of  Wilkes,  inftead  of  hearing  his  petition, 
which  complained  of  many  oppreffive  ads,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  evafion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  records,  they  examined  only  two 
points,  and  would  not  fuffcr  an  account  of  the  public 
money  iffued  out  againft  him  to  be  produced.  Un¬ 
willing  to  expofe  to  the  world  the  method,  in  which 
the  national  treafure  was  expended  by  his  majefly’s 
order  for  the  defence  of  minifters  in  breaking  the  laws, 
they  garbled  the  petition  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
people  fufpeded  with  fbme  reafon  that  they  meant  ra¬ 
ther  to  criminate  than  to  acquit  the  petitioner.  ■  It  was 
not  known  for  fome  time  that  this  partiality  arofe  from 
the  guilt  of  almoft  all  the  minillers,  who  have  exifted 
from  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  A  combination  of 
the  adherents  of  Bute,  of  Grenville,  of  Grafton  and 
North,  who  all  adopted  this  iniquitous,  this  treafon- 
able  pradice,  rendered  it  impofiible  for  the  few  uncor- 
riipt  members  that  remained,  to  bring  this  matter  to 
31  hearing.  A  court  of  juftice  was  forced  to  give  us 
that  fatisfadion  ;  to  inform  the  indignant  nation  that 
every  expence  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by  the  king’s 
lervants,  for  having  broke  the  law  and  undermined  the 
conftitution  in  the  cafe  of  Vv  ilkes  was  by  royal  mandate 
£0  be  iflued  out  of  the  public  money ;  and  that  in  con- 
fequence  George  Grenville,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  lord 
North  and  other  commifiioners  of  the  treafury  had 
adually  figned  the  orders  on  the  exchequer. 

After  this  proceeding,  by  which  Wilkes  was  non- 
fuited,  and  adjudged  not  to  have  made  good  his  charges 
againfl  the  folicitor  of  the  treafury,  no  body  was 
furprifed  that  none  of  his  grievances  v/ere  removed, 
and  that  the  charge  of  breach  of  privilege,  which  was 
brought  againfl  him  in  the  upper  houfe  by  lord  Wey¬ 
mouth,  v^as  taken  up  in  the  lower,  and  urged  as  a 
fufficient  caufe  for  expulfion.  The  preface  to  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  letter  was  reckoned  fufficiently  gentle  by  the 
public;  and  Wilkes  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  declared, 
that  he  was  forry  he  had  not  expreffed  hirnfelf  in 

ftronger 
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ftronger  terms :  but  that  he  would  certainly  find  more 
pithy  language,  whenever  a  fimilar  occafion  occured. 
Tiie  houie  with  great  cornplaifance  refolved  it  to  be  an 
iHlblent,  fcandalous  and  leditious  libel ;  and,  as  he 
was  lentenced  to  two  and  twenty  months  impri  on- 
ment  for  having  publifhed  a  feditious  libel,  and  three 
obfeene  and  impious  libels,  and  was  now  in  execution 
under  the  faid  fentence,  Barrington  moved  that  he 
fn  aild  be  expelled;  and  the  fober,  confeientious  and 
modeft  Kigby  feconded  his  propofaL 

I'tie  onlv  arguments,  which  they  could  advance  for 
this  extraordinary  motion,  was  that  he  could  not  at¬ 
tend  his  duty  in  parliament  for  feveral  months,  and 
that,  if  he  could,  yet  this  frefh  libel,  as  well  as  his 
former  libels  and  impious  attacks  on  virtue  and  reli-^ 
gion,  rendered  him  unfit  to  occupy  a  feat  in  fuch  an 
auguft  affembly  as  the  fenate  of  the  nation. 

it  mufi:  be  extremely  edifying,  faid  his  friends,  to 
every  man,  that  knows  them,  to  fee  thefe  gentlemen 
come  over  to  the  intereft  of  morality,  and  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  religion.  It  is  what  their  mod  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances  never  expefted ;  as  nothing  is  more  noto¬ 
rious  than  that  thofe,  who  are  conftantly  in  their 
company,  have  ever  been  at  enmity  with  both  virtue 
and  religion.  If  three  obfeene  and  impious  libels  be  a 
fufficier.c  caufe  for  expul fion,  how  much  more  mud  a 
life  be  fo,  that  has  been  one  continued  feene  of  obfee- 
nity  and  impiety  ?  People  fhould  be  extremely  cauti¬ 
ous  how  they  move  fubjefls  of  this  nature,  for  fear 
the  quedion  diould  be  brought  home  to  themfelves. 
If  we  allow  charges  of  this  kind  fufficient  grounds  for 
expul  fion,  there  is  rcafon  to  apprehend  that  we  diall 
be  obliged  to  part  with  many  members,  who  now  hold 
their  heads  very  high,  and  that  the  houfe  will  become 
fomewhat  thin.  The  offence,  with  which  Wilkes  is 
now  charged,  does  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
•  this  houfe  ;  for  the  libel  againd  Weymouth  does  not 
arraign  us.  The  courts  of  judice  are  therefore  the 
ripper  judicatures  for  trying  the  nicrits  of  the  caufe, 
^  *  Precedent 
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Precedent  is  againfl  any  other  procedure.  For  the 
other  libels  he  has  been  already  expelled :  the  houfe 
puni  hed  him  for  an  attack  upon  the  legiflature.  Shall 
we  chaftife  him  twice  for  the  fame  offence  ^  If  we  do, 
I  feai  we  ffiall  be  reckoned  the  flavifh  dependents  of  a 
rniniffer.  In  order  to  latisfy  his  vengeance  we  are  to 
violate  not  only  the  forms  but  the  effence  of  our  con- 
ftitution.  We  are  to  blend  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  ffate  with  the  legiflative,  and  to  extend 
our  jurifdidtion,  that  we  may  take  upon  ourfclves  the 
oCiium  of  trying  and  punifhing  in  a  lummary  manner 
an  offence,  which  does  not  affedl  us,  but  is  fubjedi;  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  laws.  In  the  exercife  of  this  af- 
fumed  power  we  are  to  form  an  accumulative  and 
complicated  charge,  which  no  other  courts,  nor  even 
we  have  ever  admitted  in  other  inftances.  We  are  to 
mingle  new  crimes  with  old,  and  to  try  a  man  twice 
for  the  fame  mifdemeanour.  We  are  to  transfer  the 
cenfuies  of  a  former  parliament  into  the  hands  of  the' 
prefent,  which  is  to  make  them  the  foundation  of  a 
new  punifhment.  We  are  to  affume  a  power  of  deter-- 
mining  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  their  reprelen- 
tatives  by  no  other  rule  but  our  own  diferetion  or  ca* 
price;  and  laftly,  we  are  to  attempt  to  purfuade  man¬ 
kind  that  we  take  all  thefe  fteps  in  order  to  vindicate 
our  own  honour,  to  exprefs  our  refpeft  for  the  king, 
and  to  manifeft  our  zeal  for  the  facred  names  of  our 
God^  and  our  religion.  What  is  this  but  adding  hy- 
pocrify  to  violence,  and  artifice  to  oppreffon  ?  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  falfhood  and  diffim illation  are 
but  the  apes  of  fenfe  and  ability;  a  falfe  garb,  which 
fools  put  on,  and  think  they  wear  the  robe  of  wif- 
dom.  If  we  be  weak  enough  to  fiiffer  ourlelves  to 
become  in  fuch  hands  pafllve  inftruments  for  carrying 
fuch  a  plan  into  execution,  we  fhall  undoubtedly  fall 
into  the  lowed  ffate  of  humiliation  and  contempt.  A 
few  individuals  may  by  their  oppofition  exempt  them- 
felves  from  the  difgrace,  with  which  it  muff  be  attend-, 
ed ;  but  the  difhonour  and  odium  of  it  wijl  cleave  to 
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this  affembly,  which  ought  to  be  the  conftant  objea 

of  reverence  and  afFedlion. 

Thefc  arguments  had  little  effeft :  the  expulfion 
was  previoufly  concerted;  and  Wilkes  was  accordingly 
expelled.  But,  like  Antaeus,  he  gained  new  vigour 
from  his  fall.  The  freeholders  of  Middlefex  think¬ 
ing  the  crimes  alledged  as  the  caufes  of  his  expulfion, 
the  moft  powerful  arguments  for  his  re-ele6tion  re¬ 
turned  him  once  more  with  the  greatefl:  unanimity* 
The  commons  did  not  hefitate  to  fee  their  face  againft 
the  eledors.  They  refolved  that  Wilkes  having  been 
once  expelled,  was  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  fame 
parliament ;  and  that  therefore  the  eledion  was  void. 
The  freeholders  judging,  as  was  natural,  that  they 
were  the  only  proper  judges  of  the  perfons  qualified 
to  tranfadl  their  bufmefs  in  the  fenate,  perfifted  in  their 
refoliuion,  and  conftituted  him  a  third  time  their  re- 
prefentative.  It  was  in  vain,  that  one  Dingley  ftcod 
candidate :  no  man  was  found  fo  hardy  or  lb  bale  as 
to  propofe  him  on  the  huftings. 

The  refolution  of  the  county  was  nowfo  well  known, 
that  no  gentleman  of  charafter  would  expofe  himfeif 
to  ridicule  and  deteftation,  by  oppofing  the  popular 
prifoner.  The  commons  began  to  perceive  that  power 
without  materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  efieft. 
They  might  render  the  eleftlon  for  ever  void  without 
any  confequence  :  if  no  other  candidate  appeared,  their 
determination  could  be  only  negative.  They  made 
the  eleftion,  however,  void,  and  ordered  a  new  writ. 
At  the  inftigation  of  the  rninillry,  I  aittrel,  a  perJbri 
fo  odious,  or  fo  infamous,  that  he  is  turned  out  ot  all 
public  affemblies  but  fuch  as  the  prefent  Houle  of 
Commons,  or  the  court,  defignedly  vacated  his  feat  in 
parliament,  and  offered  himfeif  a  candidate ;  being 
previoufly  affured  that,  if  he  had  four  votes,  he  fhould 
be  the  fitting  member.  A  few  dependents  of  the  court 
gave  him  their  voices  ;  and  he  was  feated  in  the  place 
of  Wilkes,  who  was  returned  by  the  fheriffs ;  as  he 
had  almoft  four  times  as  many  votes  as  his  antagonift. 

The 
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The  nation  was  immediately  alarmed,  and  began 
to  enquire  by  what  new  fpecies  of  arithmetic  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  regulated  their  decifions.  The  mod  ig¬ 
norant  faw  and  felt  that  a  majority  of  eledlors  con¬ 
ferred  the  right  of  reprefentation,  and  wondered  how 
the  Iherifts  fhould  be  by  law  obliged  to  return  the  per- 
fon,  whom  by  the  fame  law  the  commons  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  rejeft.  They  fought  for  a  folution  of  this 
enigma,  and  found  it  only  in  that  omnipotence,  which 
the  commons  arrogated ;  in  that  power  which  they 
claimed  of  fuperfeding  the  law,  and  fubftituting  their 
own  vote  in  its  place. 

It  is  not  that  the  miniflerial  advocates  had  not  on 
this  occafion  many  arguments,  or  rather  fophifms  to 
advance  in  fupport  of  this  decifion.  “  Thofe,  faid 
they,  who  enquire  whether  a  fmaller  number  of  legal 
votes  can  eledl  a  reprefentative  in  oppofition  to  a  great¬ 
er,  muft  from  every  tongue  receive  the  fame  language: 
they  mud  be  anfwered  in  the  negative.  The  quedion 
therefore  mud  be,  whether  a  fmaller  number  of  legal 
votes  fliall  not  prevail  againd  a  greater  number  of 
votes  not  legal  *,  and  here  it  is  to  be  confidered  that 
thofe  votes  only  are  legal,  which  are  legally  given ; 
and  that  thofe  only  are  legally  given,  which  are  given 
for  a  legal  candidate.  Nothing  then  remains  to  be 
determined  but  whether  a  man  ejtpelled  can  be  fo  dif- 
qualified  by  a  vote  of  the  houfe,  that  he  fhall  be  no 
longer  eligible  by  lawful  eleftors.  Now  here  it  is 
evident,  that  the  expulfion  infers  exclufion,  or  difa- 
bility.  For  the  expulfion  and  the  writ  happened  in 
the  fame  felTion,  and,  fince  the  houfe  is  by  the  law  of 
parliament  bound  for  ths  fefilon  by  a  vote  once  pafiTed, 
the  expelled  member  cannot  be  admitted.  He,  that 
cannot  be  admitted,  cannot  be  elefted  •,  and  the  votes 
given  to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the 
highed  number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  the 
majority.  The  difability  is  no  more  than  what  was 
included  in  the  expulfion  :  it  is  only  a  declaration  of 
the  houfe,  that  they  will  no  longer  permit  him,  whom 
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they  thus  cenfure  to  fit  in  parliament ;  a  declaration 
made  in  confequence  of  that  right,  which  they  necef- 
farily  poflefs  of  regulating  their  own  houle,  and  of  in- 
fliding  punilhment  on  their  own  delinquents.  Ihey 
have  therefore  no  other  way  of  enforcing  the  fentencc 
of  incapacity  but  that  of  adhering  to  it.  They  can¬ 
not  otherwife  punifli  the  candidate  fo  difqualified  for 
offering  himfelf,  nor  the  eledors  for  accepting  him. 
But,  if  he  has  any  competitor,  that  competitor  muft 
prevail ;  and,  if  he  has  none,  his  eledion  will  be 
void  ;  for  the  right  of  the  houfe  to  rejed  annihilates, 
with  regard  to  the  man  fo  rejeded,  the  right  of  eled- 
ing.  The  vote  of  the  commons  has  fo  far  the  force  of 
law,  as  that  force  is  neceflTary  to  preferve  the  vote  from 
lofing  its  efficacy.  If  they  had  only  the  power  of  dif- 
miffing  for  a  few  days  the  man,  whom  his  conftitu- 
cnts  can  immediately  fend  back,  if  they  can  expel  but 
cannot  exclude,  they  have  but  a  nominal  authority 
without  virtue  or  energy  *,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ne¬ 
ver  obeyed.  The  reprefentatives  of  our  anccftors  en¬ 
tertained  a  very  different  opinion  :  they  fined  and  im- 
prifoned  their  members ;  on  great  provocation  they 
difabled  them  for  ever ;  and  this  power  is  maintained 
by  Selden  himfelf.  Why  fhould  not  the  commons 
have  the  fame  authority  over  their  members,  which 
the  upper  houfe  claims  over  the  peers  ?  They  expelled 
Bacon  and  Macclesfield  from  their  alTembly,  and  ex¬ 
cluded  them  for  ever  from  re-affuiuing  their  feat. 
Have  not  we  a  juft  right  to  exclude  for  feven  years, 
when  they  can  exclude  for  life  ?  It  is  furprifing  hov/ 
any  friend  to  the  people  can  thus  propofe  to  abridge 
our  privileges,  v/hich  are  in  fafl  the  privileges  of  the 
people  •,  fince  the  more  important  we  become,  the 
more  importance  they  muft  acquire  in  the  ftatc :  the 
conftituents  and  their  delegates  being  virtually  the 
fame.  He,  who  would  divide  them,  muft  be  an 
enemy  to  the  conftitution,  v^hich  warrants  incapacita¬ 
tion  as  well  as  expulfion  *,  precedents  and  the  law  of 
parliament  declaring  in  our  favour.” 
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“  It  Is  true,  faid  the  oppofition, that  thofe,  who  would 
efFed  a  breach  between  the  commons  and  the  people, 
arc  enemies  to  the  conftitution.  But  thofe,  who  would 
invade  the  rights  of  the  people,  are  guilty  of  this  crime, 
not  thofe,  who  would  preferve  them.  Nor  (hall  we 
deny,  that  the  conftituents  and  their  reprefeniatives 
are  the  fame,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  one  en- 
creafes  that  of  the  other  *,  but  we  muft  obferve  that  can 
only  be  the  cafe,  when  they  purfue  the  fame  intereft. 
Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  to  pretend  that  an 
expelled  member  cannot  be  admitted,  becaufe  the  houfe 
is  bound  for  the  fellion  by  a  vote  once  palled.  Thofe 
expelled  by  a6t  of  parliament  for  accepting  places  are 
admitted,  and  the  journals  of  the  houfe  prove,  that 
members  expelled  for  other  reafons  have  fat  in  the  ' 
fame  feflion.  Befides  a  member  does  not  fit  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  vote,  but  of  his  eleftion.  It  is  not  the 
aft  of  the  commons,  but  of  the  conftituents,  which  ’ 
creates  his  right.  Their  vote  therefore  is  not  at  all' 
concerned  in  the  queftion.  This  reafoning,  which'is  in  ' 
fadt  begging  the  queftion,  is  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous  as 
that,  which  fays,  that  the  right  of  the  houfe  to  rejedl  anni-  ” 
hilates,  with  regard  to  the  perfon  fo  rejedled,  the  right 
of  eledting.  It  would  be  more  rational  as  well  as  con- 
ftitutional  to  aflert,  that  the  right  of  the  freeholders 
to  eledt  annihilates,  with  regard  to  the  perfon  fo  eledl- 
ed,  the  right  of  rejedling.  When  was  it  ever  heard, 
that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  rejedled  a  peer  eledled  by 
the  fovereign  ?  How  then  can  the  commons  pretend 
to  rejedl  a  reprefentative  chofen  by  the  people,  the 
proper  eledlors !  In  order  to  overthrow  the  whole  of 
this  new  fangled  dodlrine  we  need  no  other  arguments 
but  thofe  furnilhed  by  the  common  law.  The  free¬ 
holders,  as  fuch,  are  prior  in  exiftence  to  either  houfe,* 
being  anciently  the  affelTors  of  the  barons,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  right  to  a  vote  in  the  great  national  alTemblies. 
Their  rights  therefore  are  coeval  with  the  conftitution, 
and  cannot  by  any  power  be  taken  away  without  their 
own  confentj  nor  indeed  even  by  that  5  as  the  adlof 
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the  father  would  not  be  binding  on  the  Ton,  and  could 
not  deprive  him  of  unalienable  property.  The  com¬ 
mons  indeed  are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  and 
tranladt  for  them  what  they  managed  formerly  in  per- 
fon.  But  the  commons  cannot  Ihew  that  they  have 
been  entrufted  with  the  right  of  chufing  reprefentatives, 
much  lefs  of  reje£ling  them,  when  chofen  by  the  con- 
flituents.  Could  they  even  point  out  any  period,  at 
which  they  exercifed,  or  were  allowed,  fuch  a  privi¬ 
lege,  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  people,  who  have  an  undoubted  ri^hc 
to  overturn  every  pernicious  precedent.  What  then  ! 
fay  you,  are  not  the  cuftoms,  precedents,  and  decifi- 
ons  of  every  court  a  law  ?  Never :  it  is  not  a  courfe 
of  precedents  and  decifions,  that  conftitutes  any  thing 
a  law ;  but  the  juft  grounds,  the  rational  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  One  would  have  thought 
the  fate  of  general-warrants  might  have  fettled  this 
point,  and  deterred  every  clafs  of  men  from  building 
on  fo  fandy  a  foundation.  If  then  an  uniform  courle 
of  precedents  be  not  fufficient  to  eftablifh  a  law,  how 
much  leis  will  that  effedl  be  produced  by  a  feries  of 
the  moft  flufluating,  abfurd,  and  contradictory  pre¬ 
cedents,  that  the  world  ever  faw ;  precedents,  which 
became  fuch  a  fhame  and  reproach  to  the  commons, 
that,  in  order  to  extricate  them  from  an  inextricable 
labyrinth,  an  adl  was  found  neceftary  to  fet  afide  all 
their  decifions  relative  to  any  eledlion  but  the  laft. 
No  man  of  fenfe  ever  calls  in  precedents  to  his  afiift- 
ance  in  any  argument,  but  as  comments  and  expla¬ 
nations.  Being  only  declarations  of  other  fallible 
men’s  opinions  they  muft  ever  give  way  to  principles ; 
and  were  the  commons  governed  more  by  principle 
and  Icfs  by  party  rage,  perfonal  animofiry,  and  intc- 
refted  views,  they  would  not  be  lb  ready  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  engines,  which  may  be  applied  toanypur- 
pofe,  to  tne  cleftrubfion  as  well  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  conftitution  :  engines,  which  like  a  two-edged 
iword,  cut  either  way,  and  may  be  twifted  and  turned, 
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like  a  nofe  of  wax.  What  then  becomes  of  the  law 
of  parliament,  which  is  founded  on  precedent  ?■  Muft 
it  be  annihilated?  No;  but  it  muft  never  ftand  in 
competition  with  the  common  law,  which  is  prior 
and  paramount  to  it,  which  is  a  law  to  parliament, 
and  as  binding  upon  it  in  a  judicial  capacity  as  upon 
the  loweft  court  in  die  kingdom.  By  this  law  no  fub- 
jeift  can  be  disfranchifed.  but  by  an  aft  of  the  three 
eftaies  of  the  realm  •,  nor  can  even  they  disfranchife 
fuch  a  body  as  the  eledtors  of  Middlefex,  becaufe, 
as  we  have  ftiewn,  fuch  an  aft  would  be  a  fubverfion 
of  the  conftitution,  and  a  dilTolution  of  government. 
Many  authorities  have  been  produced  to  prove  the 
cxclufive  jurifdiftion  of  the  commons  in  determining 
tlie  rights  and  qualifications  both  of  the  eleftors  and 
the  elefted.  But,  fuppofe  this  jurifdiftion  allowed  in 
its  fulleft  extent,  what  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
it  to  eftablilh  their  right  to  create  an  incapacity?  None: 
it  only  eftablifties  their  right  of  determining  thefe 
points  according  to  law,  the  eftate  and  birthright  of 
the  people.  Various  dalles  of  men  are  faid  to  be  dif- 
qualified  by  the  foie  votes  of  the  commons ;  and  thefe 
votes  are  alledged  as  proofs  of  their  difqualifying 
power.  Nothing- can  be  worfe  founded  than  this  alle¬ 
gation  ;  an  examination  of  all  the  cafes,  upon  which 
it  is  built,  will  fhew  that  all  the  reiblutions,  which 
give  the  lead  colour  to  the  argument,  were  grounded 
on  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  derived  all 
theirefficacy  from  that  fource :  lb  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  declarations  of  what  before  was  law,  and 
therefore  of  more  or  lefs  authority,  as  they  were  more 
or  lefs  fanftioned  by  that  fupreme  rule.  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  Mr.  Wilkes  is  ac^udged  incapable  of  being 
elefted.  But  how  is  he  incapable?  Nor  by  any  legal 
,  difability,  not  by  any  law  prior  to  his  expulfion  ;  but 
by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  by  the  very  aft  of  expul- 
fion.  Is  then  a  vote  of  the  commons  equivalent  to  a 
law  ?  No ;  far  be  fuch  blafphemy  from  every  ftnator’s 

mouth :  and,  were  it  fo,  it  could  not  fuperfede  the 
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riiofl  facred  Jaw  of  the  land  ;  it  could  not  disfranchife 
a  fubjedl,  and  in  him  the  whole  people  of  England* 
But  perhaps  the  word  expulfion  implies,  that  an  ex¬ 
pelled  perfon  fliall  never  become  again  a  member  of 
the  fame  parliament  ?  Strange  magic  this* in  a  v/ord 
indeed!  May  not  any  relation,  though  diffolved,  re¬ 
vive  again  in  the  iame  manner,  that  it  was  at  firft 
created  ?  The  mailers  of  a  fchool,  the  governors  of  a 
college,  or  club,  have  the  power  of  admiffion,  and 
therefore  of  conftitucing,  dilTolving  and  renewing  the 
relation  of  the  members.  The  commons  do  not  ftand 
in  the  fame  predicament  i  they  do  not  make  them- 
felves,  and  therefore  cannot  create  a  member*  That 
power  the  eledors  pofTefs  ;  and,  as  it  is  by  theif  elec¬ 
tion  that  the  relation  is  at  firft  created,  fo  by  the  fame 
procefs  may  it  after  ceffation  or  dilTolution  be  revived* 
Thus,  upon  a  falfe  return  or  void  eletflion,  a  member 
is  really  and  fubftantially  expelled.  Yet  he  may  be 
re-chofen ;  and  fo  may  one  ejedled  for  accepting  a 
place.  What  clearer  proof  can  be  defired,  that  ex¬ 
pulfion  does  not  imply  a  total  and  perpetual  exclufion 
from  the  expelling  parliament.^  An  arbitrary  Tory- 
parliament  firft  broached  this  idea  of  incapacity  re- 
iulting  from  expulfion.  A  doftrine  propagated  by 
fuch  a  clafs  of  men  deferves  the  patronage  of  our  pre- 
fent  minillers,  who  are  their  avowed  difciples.  Yet 
even  thefe  tyrannical  defpots  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
our  modern  race  of  dictators :  they  did  not  vote  Taylor 
chofen  upon  the  exclufion  of  Walpole.  ’  Their  prin¬ 
ciples  indeed  led  them  to  this  ftep  :  but  they  diirfl  not 
venture  their  brittle  bark  on  fuch  a  dangerous  rock; 
they  forefaw  it  muft  fplit  on  fuch  novel,  fuch  uncon- 
flitutional  ground.  Without  the- gift  of  prophecy 
one  may  fafely  aver,  that  our  prefent  adventurers  will 
be  wrecked  on  the  fame  fhelves.  But  to  what  pur- 
pofe  do  they  produce  Walpole's  cafe  to  authorife  the 
late  decifion  ?  It  has  the  fame  weight  as  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  ftar-chamber  would  have  in  a  cafe  relating 
to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  It  is  not  one,  or  two  pre- 
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cedents  even  in  good  times  without  principles  ;  much 
lefs  precedents  contrary  to  principles,  and  in  bad  times, 
that  will  eftablifh  a  law.  Many  reafons  might  be 
urged  againfl:  all  expulfions,.  If  they  are  neceflary  to 
one  houfe,  why  not  to  the  other  ?  The  lords  have 
fuftained  no  great  lofs  from  the  want  of  this  privi¬ 
lege ;  much  lefs  would  the  commons,  whom  the  next 
eledlion  will  in  all  probability  free  of  any  member 
that  is  juftly  obnoxious.  As  every  reprefentative  is 
with  regard  to  his  eleftion  and  feat  independent  of 
the  reft,  he  ought  to  be  liable  to  no  other  expulfion 
but  a  re-call  from  his  conftituents.  As  long  as  he 
pleafes  them,  he  ought  to  pleafe  his  fellows.  But  as 
cuftom  has  eftabliflied  the  right  of  expulfion,  let  it, 
for  God’s  fake,  be  confined  to  its  ancient  limits,  that 
the  reprefentative  aflembly  may  not  be  garbled,  and 
ftript  of  its  moft  valuable  members  according  to  the 
didfate  of  an  arbitrary  minifter  or  tyrannical  king.  If 
the  houfe  has  a  right  to  incapacitate  one  man,  it  has 
the  fame  right  to  incapacitate  two,  three,  or  any 
number  ;  that  is,  it  can  disfranchife  all  the  eleftors  of 
England  *,  it,  that  cannot  make  a  law  to  deprive  the 
meaneft  fubjedl  of  the  loweft  right,  can  take  from 
the  whole  nation  its  nobleft  inheritance,  the  very 
foundation  of  all  its  rights!  No  fuch  power  was,  or 
could  be  delegated  to  it*,  and  as  it  did  not  make  it- 
felf,  it  cannot  make  its  own  power.  Where  then  is 
there  any  foundation  left  for  this  ftrange  claim  }  Shall 
it  be  faid,  that  the  end  of  expulfion  cannot  be  an- 
fwered  but  by  perpetual  exclufion  The  fuggeftion  is 
true,  were  the  fatisfaftioa  of  the  rage  and  malice  of 
a  majority  the  only  end  intended.  But  that  is  not  the 
cafe.  The  only  rational  ends  are  to  fecure  to  the  con¬ 
ftituents  a  proper  reprelentation,  to  preferve  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  houfe,  and  to  puniOi  offending  members 
.for  the  prefervation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  But  is  incapacity  necefiary  for  thefe  pur*- 
pofes  ?  No:  the  firft  end  is  fully  obtained  by  fimple 
expulfion  without  incapacity,  becaufe  it  gives  the  op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity  of  a  new  choice  to  the  conftituents,  who 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  affirming  or  reverfing  the 
kntence  of  the  reprefentatives,  as  a  proper  check  upon 
their  interefted  views  or  intemperate  zeal.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  circumftance  of  giving  the  people  a 
new  eledlion,  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  the  com¬ 
mons  would  ever  have  numbered  the  power  of  expul- 
fion  among  their  rights.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  could 
never  have  formed  the  leaft  pretenfions  to  it,  if  the 
right  of  re-calling  deputies  had  been  exercifed,  as  the 
nature  of  the  fervice  requires.  The  conftituents  are 
the  belt,  and  indeed  the  only  judges  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  neceffary  in  their  reprefentatives  :  their  decifion 
therefore  ought  to  be  ultimate,  and  fubjeft  to  no  ap¬ 
peal.  The  contrary  doftrine  is  pregnant  with  the 
higheft  arrogance  and  prefumption,  as  it  treats  the 
people  of  England,  like  minors,  who  are  incapable 
of  appointing  their  own  guardians.  As  to  the  third 
end,  the  prefervation  of  the  purity  of  this  immaculate 
houfe,  it  will  not  be  faying  too  much  if  we  afiert  that 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  fufficicnt.  If  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  cafe  fhould  occur,  we  may,  as  in  former  times, 
impeach.  The  lords  have  noother  power  in  their  hands 
for  this  purpofe  but  the  laws,  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  them  from  any  fignal  difgrace.  Are  not  we 
equally  capable  of  employing  the  fame  engine  ?  The 
third  end,  which  is  punifhment,  is  fufficiently  anfwercd 
by  expulfion.  If  the  difgrace,  which  enfues,  be  not 
thought  an  adequate  puniihment,  we  prefume  the  ma¬ 
jority  will  allow  the  expence  of  a  fecond  eledlion  is  fo. 
For  what  other  reafon  are  they  fo  violent  againd  a  dif- 
folution  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  not  afraid  of 
lofing  their  wages.  It  the  member  be  re-eledled  with¬ 
out  expence,  and  incur  no  difgrace,  it  is  no  great  figa 
in  favour  of  the  expulfion;  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl 
its  juftice  and  expediency.  Suppofing  both  equally 
fallible,  it  is  much  more  rational  to  allow  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  electors  to  prevail  than  that  of  the  com- 
rnons,  as  the  former  mud  know  their  own  affairs  bed, 
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and  the  latter  are  in  thefe  points  too  often  influenced 
by  private  views  and  minifterial  arts.  But  fhall* 
they  be  at  liberty  to  reftore,  v/ho  had  no  power  to 
expel  The  anfwer  is,  flaall  they  be  at  liberty  to  ex¬ 
pel,  who  have  no  power  to  reftore,  nor  to  create  ? 
The  queftion  is  convertible  ^  and  there  is  no  abfurdity 
in  faying  that  they,  who  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
re-calling,  ought  alfo  to  have  the  power  of  expelling. 

But  fuppofe  the  people,  not  their  deputies,  con¬ 
vened,  may  not  a  member  by  indecorum,  treachery, 
or  immorality  forfeit  his  right  to  a  feat  in  -their  af- 
fembh/j  and  are  not  the  majority  the  foie  judges  of 
his  ficnefs  to  continue  a  member  ?  If  they  judge  him 
unfit,  can  he  regain  his  feat  againft  the  ienfe  of  the 
majority  ?”  In  anfwer,  fuppofe  the  freeholders  of 
Middlefcx  aflembled  to  chufe  a  reprefentative,  can 
they  exclude  a  Angle  member  from  voting?.  No :  he 
holds  his  freehold  independent  of  them,  and  can  be 
disfranchifed  only  by  law.  ‘‘  Admit  then,  that  in¬ 
capacity  was  not  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  ex- 
pulfion  ;  yet  the  exprefs  declaration  of  incapacity  by 
the  reioiution  was  binding  on  the’eledlors.’^  Excellent 
logic  this !  Though  the  houfe  could  not  in  the  firfl 
inftance  make  a  reiolution  equivalent  to  a  law  of  in¬ 
capacity,  they  could  declare  it  Inch  in  the  fecond  in¬ 
ftance:  juftifying  in  this  cafe  the  old  proverb,  which 
ftiys,  that  two  blows  are  better  than  one.  i  luppofe 
we  (hall  by-and-by  hear  of  two  afts  of  parliament 
being  neceflary  on  every  occafion  :  one  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation,  another  to  declare  the  meaning.  Thus,  though 
the  houfe  cannot  make  the  law,  it  can  declare  it ;  and, 
whatever  it  declares  to  be  law,  is  Jaw,  becaufe  there  is 
no'  appeal  from  its  jurifdiftion.  At  this  rate,  were 
the  houfe  to  refolve  that  London  has  no  right  to  fend 
four  members  to  parliament,  and  then  to  declare  that 
this  was  law,  it  muft  be  fo.  Precedents  and  decifions 
would  be  no  longer  neceflary  :  a  refolution  and  decla¬ 
ration  would  do  every  thing.  Vf  hat  an  abfurd  and 
mo'iftrous  dofiidne !  Such  a  judicature  would  be  a 
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bafiliflc  to  kill  the  law,  whenever  it  fliould  dare  to 
look  it  in  the  face.  But  you  wall  find  yourfelves 
miftaken,  if  you  think  there  is  no  appeal  from  your 
jurifdia:ion.  You  and  every  other  court  are  anfwer- 
able  to  the  people  of  England,  who  will  not  tamely 
fee  their  rights  invaded,  nor  their  underllandings 
mocked  by  evafions,  fubterluges  and  cobweb  reafon- 
ings.  They  may  be  called,  if  you  will,  low  mecha¬ 
nics,  fturdy  beggars,  and  the  feum  of  the  earth ;  but, 
let  their  name  be  what  it  will,  if  the  gauntlet  be  oUvC 
thrown,  they  will  decide  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
That  matters  may  not  be  carried  to  this  extremity, 
no  wife,  no  honed  man  will  vote  for  this  expullion.” 

Thefe  arguments  had  no  influence  on  the  majority  ; 
they  perfevered  in  their  refolution  of  rendering  them- 
felves  as  much  as  poflible  a  felf^exident  body,  of 
vacating  feats  by  their  own  authority,  and  filling 
them  up  by  co-optation.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Middlefex  petitioned  againd  this  new  un- 
conditutional  exertion  of  power  *,  little  attention  was 
payed  to  their  application  :  the  houfe  voted  that  they 
could  not  according  to  the  law  of  parliament  reverie 
in  the  fame  fedion  a  refolution  once  pafled. 

Having,  as  they  imagined,  fettled  this  affair,  they 
proceeded  to  vote  the  lupplies,  which  amounted  to  the 
ufual  fum.  The  land  forces  were,  as  in  preceding 
years,  fixed  at  17,142,  and  the  feamen  at  16,000. 
The  former  regulations  for  reducing  the  price  of 
corn  having  not  anfwered  expectations,  the  bounty 
allowed  by  aft  of  parliament  on  exported  wheat  w'as 
difeontinued  and  our  ports  were  opened  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  grain  :  a  meafure,  which  foon 
relieved  ithe  didreffes  of  the  poor.  Some  deps  were 
taken  to  reduce  the  price  of  leather,  and  an  aft  of 
infolvency  was  pafled. 

At  the  requed  of  a  general  court  of  Ead  India 
proprietors  the  following  propofitions  were  laid  before 
parliament,  as  the  bafis  of  a  new  agreement,  and  they 
were  accepted. 


I.  Four 
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I.  Four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  fhall  be 
continued  to  the  public  for  five  years  from  the  firft  of 
February. 

II.  l*he  company  fliall  be  at  liberty  to  encreafe  their 
dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  during  the 
faid  term,  provided  they  do  not  in  any  one  year  raife 
it  above  one  per  cent. 

III.  If,  during  the  faid  term,  the  company  fl^ould 
through  any  caule  be  forced  to  reduce  their  dividend, 
there  fiiall  be  deduifled  from  the  fum  payable  to  the 
public  a  film  equal  to  this  redudlion  :  in  hire  manner, 
if  the  company’s  dividends  be  during  the  faid  term 
again  raifed,  the  public  (hall  receive  equal  benefit ; 
but,  if  the  dividends  be  reduced  to  fix  per  cent,  then 
the  payment  to  the  public  fhall  ceafe. 

IV.  The  company  fhall  be  obliged  to  export  in 
every  year  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
goods  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufadlure  of  Great 
Britain  equal  in  value  to  the  average  amount  of  the 
goods  exported  in  thecourfe  of  the  five  years  preceding 
this  agreement. 

V.  If  any  furplus  of  cafh  fhould  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  faid  term,  after  the  difcharge  of  the 
company’s  fimple  contradl  debts  bearing  intereft,  and 
after  the  rcduftion  of  the  company’s  bond  debt  to  the 
debt,  which  fhall  be  due  to  the  company  from  the 
public,  that  furplus  fhall  be  lent  to  the  public  at  two 
per  cent. 

After  the  conclufion  of  this  advantageous  bargain 
the  parliament  in  obedience  to  a  meffage  from  the 
king  proceeded  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
civil  lift,  which  was  above  half  a  million  in  arrears. 
The  fubjeft  was  introduced  by  lord  North  on  the  laft 
day  of  February,  and  on  the  fecond  of  March  the  fum 
of  513,511  pounds  was  granted:  a  fufficient  proof 
that  no  enquiry  was  made  into  the  manner,  in  which  ' 
the  debt  was  contracted.  The  oppofition  indeed  con¬ 
tended  for  the  neceffiry  of  fo  confiitiuional  a  meafure: 
but  the  majority  were  of  a  different  opinion. 

Though 
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Though  minifterial  encroachments,  faid  they,  are 
always  to  be  watched  with  the  utmoft  jealoufy  ;  yet, 
as  we  live  in  a  reign,  which  takes  peculiar  pleafure 
in  ftrengthening  the  conftitution  by  eftablifhing  the 
independency  of  the  judges,  no  fecret  pradices  injuri¬ 
ous  to  liberty  can  be  reafonably  apprehended.  His 
majefty  has  been  expoled  to  a  confiderable  expence  in 
fupporting  the  royal  family,  in  entertaining  feveral 
foreign  princes,  in  maintaining  a  fuitable  fplendour  at 
his  coronation  and  marriage,  and  at  the  marriage  of 
his  two  fillers.  '  Thefe  circumflances  account  for  the 
deficiency.  Had  the  king  refcrved  to  himfelf  the 
700,000  pounds,  to  which  his  legal  (hare  of  the  cap¬ 
tures  made  in  the  late  war  amounted,  he  would  have 
no  occafion  to  make  this  claim  on  the  gratitude  and 
juftice  of  the  nation,  which,  after  fuch  inftances  of 
patrlotifm,  moderation  and  difinterellednefs,  cannot 
without  difrefped,  without  an  appearance  of  unbe¬ 
coming  diftruft,  require  a  minute  detail  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  civil  lift.” 

The  judges,  faid  the  oppofition,  were  rendered  in¬ 
dependent  by  the  revolution,  as  they  were  not  left  re- 
moveable  at  pleafure.  It  is  in  this  reign  that  they 
were  brought  back  into  a  flate  of  dependence,  as  the 
appointment  of  their'falaries  depends  by  the  late  ad, 
upon  the  difcretion  of  the  crown.  Accordingly  we 
find  their  fubferviency  to  the  court  complained  of  by 
the  people.  His  majefty  had  no  juft  title  to  the  leaft 
fhare  of  the  captures ;  the  fixed  fum  of  800,000  pounds 
was  by  his  own  dcfire  allotted  him  in  lieu  of  every 
claim.  The  arguments  founded  on  the  expence,  to 
which  he  was  expofed  through  marriages,  coronations 
and  entertainments,  can  have  little  weight.  Befides 
fimilar  charges,  his  grand-father  was  encumbered 
with  two  unnatural  rebellions;  yet  though  his  mi- 
nifter  was  not  thought  the  moft  incorrupt  of  men,  the 
arrears  of  the  civil  lift  never  amounted  in  fuch  a  ihort 
period  of  time  to  fo  enormous  a  fum.  Since  then  the 
value  of  money  was  the  fame,  fince  his  income  was 

not 
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not  by  your  own  confeffion  fo  ample  or  certain,  to 
what  niuft  we  alcribe  fo  extraordinary  a  deficiency  ? 
Youi  reluctance  to  produce  the  accounts  explains  the 
myilery.  Had  the  money  been  expended  in  a  confti- 
tutional  manner,  had  your  accounts  been  clear,  and 
your  hands  clean,  you  would  never  have  hefitated  to 
give  a  minute  detail  of  every  article.  If  his  majefty 
be  that  patriot  he  is  reprefented  by  you,  he  muft,  in- 
ftead  of  wifliing  to  withhold  from  us  the  accounts  of 
all  monies,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  civil  litl,  defire 
above  all  things  to  fubject  them  to  our  examination, 
r^o  other  plan  can  fecure  him  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  cannot  but  withjealoufy  and  diilrufl:  fee 
their  money  granted  at  the  requifition  of  a  miniftei  ) 
and  difburfed  at  the  difcretion  of  the  crown,  without 
any  check,  without  any  account  of  the  expenditure. 
No  honeft  man,  much  lefs  a  patriot  king,  will  defire 
fuch  a  dangerous  power,  which  may  be  employed  in 
undermining  the  conftitution,  in  procuring  a  corrupt 
majority  in  this  houfe,  in  polluting  the  fountain  of 
the  laws,  and  buying  the  guardians  of  the  people  with 
their  own  money.  The  people  aware  of  this  danger, 
and  fufpecling  that  the  debt  has  been  contraCled  in  this 
bale  and  trealonable  manner,  have  inftruCled  many  of 
their  reprefentatives  to  make  an  exacT:  fcrutiny,  before 
a  fliilling  is  granted.  Will  you  refufe  them  this  fatif* 
iaftion  ?  If  you  do,  difgrace  and  infamy  will  attend 
you  ;  they  Vs^ill  no  longer  confider  you  as  their  repre¬ 
fentatives,  but  as  their  plunderers  and  robbers.  For 
they  will  plainly  fee  that,  if  your  conduCl  v/as  blames 
lefs,  you  would  be  ready  to  do  them  this  juftice.  It 
is  not,  that  the  people  are  averfe  to  pay  off  the  debts 
of  the  crown.  Shew,  that  they  were  fairly  contradled, 
and  they  will  not  murmur.  But,  while  you  hide  them 
under  the  myfterious  veil  of  concealment,  they  will 
lufpedl  the  fcene  to  be  darker,  if  pofible,  than  it  is ; 
they  will  fee  and  feel  that  you  are  leagued  with  the 
crown  againft  them,  that  you  crouch  to  prerogative 
for  your  daily  bread. 
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After  this  Ipecimen  of  the  majority’s  integrity,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  nation  was  alarmed.  Having^ 
feen  them  violate  in  a  daring  manner  the  right  ot 
eleftion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  their  franchifes, 
and  of  all  kingly  as  well  as  fenatorial  dignity,  the  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  roufe  from- their  lethargy,  and  to  cla¬ 
mour  loudly  for  the  reftoration  of  their  ravilked 
privileges.  This  fpirited  conduft  was  pnnopall^y  ow- 
ino-  to  the  virtue  of  the  freeholders  of  Middkkx, 
'who  as  they  had  triumphed  over  all  the  minifterial 
arts  of  corruption,  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  own 
fervants  to  obtrude  a  member  upon  them  againft  tue 
lenfe  of  the  whole  county.  The  corporation  of  Mor¬ 
peth  had  been  treated  with  the  fame  injuaice;  but, 
being  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  refpeftable  a  body,  the 
eleftbrs  could  not  intereft  the  nation  in  their  caule. 
or  raife  fo  general  a  ferment,  as  now  prevailed  through 
the  boneh  independence  of  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
dkfexr^ho  affembled  at  Mile-end,  and  agreed  on 

the  following  pietition  to  the  king.  •  n  »  ] 

“  Mod  gracious  fovereign.  We  your  majelty  s  du¬ 
tiful  and  loyal  .fubjedfs,  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  beg  leave  with  all  affedlionate  iubmil- 
fion  'and  humility,  to  throw  ourfelves  at  your  ropl 
feet,  and  humbly  to  implore  your  paternal  attention 
to  tiiofe  grievances  of  which  this  county  and  the  whole 
nation  complain,  and  to  thofe  fearful  appiehenfions, 
with  which  the  whole  Britifli  empire  is  molt  juftly 
alarmed.  With  great  grief  and  heartfelt  forrow  we 
have  beheld  the  endeavours  of  certain  evil-minded 
perfons,  who  attempt  to  infufe  into  your  royal  mind, 
notions  and  opinions  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  per¬ 
nicious  tendency  ;  perfons,  who  counlel  and  promote 
meafures,  which  cannot  fail  to  dellroy  that  liarmony 
and  confidence,  that  fliould  ever  fubfiil  betwen  a  jutt 
and  virtuous  prince,  and  a  free  and  loyal  jTCople.  For 
this  wicked  purpofe  they  have  introduced  into  every 
part  of  the  adminiftration  of  our  once  happy  and 

Ic^al  conftitution  a  certain  unlimitted  and  indefinite 

difereti- 
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tlifcretionary  power;  the  prevention  of  which  is  the 
fole^airn  of  all  our  laws,  and  was  the  foie  caufe  of  all 
thoie  diftiirbances  and  revolutions,  which  formerly 
diftrafted  this  unhappy  country.  For  our  anceflors 
by  their  own  fatal  experience  well  knew  that  in  a 
ttate,  where  diferetion  begins,  law,  liberty  and  fafety 

Under  pretence  of  this  diferetion,  or,  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly,  and  has  been  lately  called,  law  of  ftate,  or 
political  neceffity,  we  have  feen  “  Englifli  fubjefts, 
and  even  a  member  of  parliament,  arrefted  by  virtue 
of  a  general  warrant  ilTued  by  a  fecretary  of  ftate  in 
defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  This  fecretary  we 
have  feen  protefted  by  your  majefty’s  order  with  the 
public  money,  and  fecured  by  a  privy  feal  from  fuf- 
raining  any  damages  for  breaking  the  laws.  We  have 
feen  the  houfes  of  Englifhmen  rifled  and  plundered, 
their  papers  feized,  and  after  being  garbled  and  mu¬ 
tilated,  produced  as  evidence  upon  trial. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  their  bodies  have  been  committed 
to  clofe  imprifonment  i  their  friends  and  council  have 
been  denied  accefs,  the  Habeas  Corpus  has  been 
eluded  ;  trial  by  jury  has  been  difcountenanced  ;  the 
firft  law  officer  of  the  crown  publickly  infinuating, 
that  juries  are  not  to  be  trufted.  Printers  have  been 
puniffied  by  the  miniflry  in  the  fupreme  court  without 
a  trial  by  their  equals,  without  any  trial  at  all.  The 
remedy  of  the  law  for  falfe  imprifonment  has  been 
barred  and  defeated  :  the  plaintiff  and  his  attorney  for 
their  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land  have  been  puniflied 
by  cxpences  and  imprifonment,  and  made  by  forced 
engagements  fo  defifl:  from  their  legal  claim.  A  writing 
has  been  judged  a  libel  by  a  court,  where  it  was  not 
cognizable  in  the  fii ff  infliance  :  a  proceeding  contrary 
to  law,  becaufc  all  appeal  is  thus  cut  off,  and  inferior 
courts  and  juries  are  influenced  by  the  predetermina^ 
tion.  A  perfon  has  been  condemned  in  the  faid  court 
as  the  author  of  the  faid  libel  without  a  hearing,  with¬ 
out  defence  or  trial.  Petitions  have  been  unjuftly 
j  treated 
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treated  by  a  partial  feledion  of  thofe  parts,  which 
mi<>ht  be-  wrefted  to  criminate  the  petitioner,  and  a 
refSfal  to  hear  thofe,  which  might  procure  him  redrefs. 
A  minifter  has  propofed,-  that  the  thanks  of  one  branch 
of  the  legiflature  Ihould  be  given  to  an  acknowledged 
offender  for  his  offence  with  the  declared  intention  of 
fcreening  him  from  the  law.  Attachments  have  been 
wrefted,  from  their  original  intent  of  removing  ob- 
ftruftions  to  the  proceedings  of  law,  to  punim  by 
fentence  of  arbitrary  fine  and  imprifonment,  without 
trial  or  appeal,  fuppofed  offences  committed  out  of 
court.  An  Englifhman  has  without  trial,  conviiftion, 
or  fentence,  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
menc  by  the  fame  mode  of  attachment,  in  which  the 
fame  perfon  is  at  once  party,  accufer,  judge  and  jury. 

Inftead  of  the  ancient  and  legal  civil  police  we  have 
feen  the  military  introduced  on  every  occafion,  and 
unneceffarily  and  unlawfully  patrolling  the  ftieets  to 
the  alarm  and  terrour  of  the  inhabitants.  ^Ve  have 
feen  the  lives  of  many  of  your  innocent  fubjedts  wan¬ 
tonly  deftroyed  by  military  execution  •,  this  execution 
folemnly  adjudged  to  be  legal ;  murder  abetted,  en¬ 
couraged  and  rewarded ;  the  civil  magiftracy  rendered 
contemptible  by  the  appointment  of  improper  and  in¬ 
capable  perlons  ;  the  civil  magiftrates  tampered  with 
by  adminiftration,  and  in  confequence  negledling  and 
rcfufing  to  do  their  duty  ;  mobs  hired,  and  riots  bred 
by  the  miniftry  in  order  to  juftify  and  recommend 
their  own  illegal  proceedings,  and  to  prejudice  your 
majefty’s  mind  by  falfe  infinuations  againft  the  loyalty 
of  your  fubjedts ;  the  freedom  of  eledtion  violated  by 
corrupt  and  undue  influence,  by  unpunifhed  violence 
and  murder ;  the  juft  verdidts  of  juries,  and  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  judges,  over-ruled  by  falfe  reprcfentations 
to  your  majcfty,  and  the  determinations  of  the  law 
fet  afide  by  new,  unprecedented  and  dangerous  tyieans : 
tlie  guilty  being  thus  left  without  reftraint,  the  injured 
without  redrefs,  and  the  lives  of  your  fubjedts  at  the 
merev  of  every  ruffian  protedfed  by  adminiftration. 

Obfoletc 
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Obfolete  and  vexatious  claims  of  the  crown  have 
been  fet  on  foot  for  partial  and  eleftion  purpofes. . 
Partial  attacks  have  been  made  on  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs :  the  moft  daring  and  pernicious  libels  againft 
the  conftitution  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  being 
fuffered  to  pafs  unnoticed,  while  the  flighteft  libd 
againll  a  minifter  is-puniflied  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 
Wicked  plans  have  been  laid  to  encreafe  and  eftablifh 
a  (landing  army,  by  attempting  to  veil  in  the  crown 
an  unlimitted  power  over  the  militia :  plans,  which, 
if  they  fucceed,  muft  fooncr  or  later  fubvert  the  con- 
ftitution  by  augmenting  the  power  of  adminiftration  in 
proportion  to  its  delinquency.  Repeated  and  fuccefs- 
lul  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminifh  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  members  of  parliament  individually,  in  order 
to  render  them  more  dependent  on  adminifiration  col- 
ledively,  even  threats  having  been  employed  by  mi- 
nillers  to  fupprefs  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  the 
wrath  of  parliament  denounced  againft  meafures  au- 
thorifed  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Refolutions'of  one 
branch  of  the  legiflatiire  have  been  fet  up  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  which  is  a  diredl  ufurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  two  other  branches,  and  therefore  a  manifeft 
violation  of  the  conftitution.  Public  money  has  been 
ftiamefully  fquandered  away ;  no  account  being  given 
of  its  expenditure,  and  all  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
arrears  in  the  civil  lift  prevented  by  the  miniftry. 
'I'he  examination  of  lord  Holland’s  public  accounts 
has  been  by  your  majefty’s  orders  flopped  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  though  the  funis,  for  which  that  paymafter  has 
not  accounted,  amount  to  forty  millions  fieri ing. 
Public  loans  have  been  perverted  to  private  minifterial 
purpofes,  to  the  purchafe  of  unconftitutional  influence 
in  the  fenate,  and  the  accumulation  of  enormous  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes.  Public  honours  and  rewards  have  been 
abufed  and  proftitured  by  bellowing  them  on  men, 
who  could  plead  neither  public  virtues  nor  fcrvices. 
Irreligicn  and  immorality,  which  ought  to  be  dif- 
counrenanced  bv  the  example  of  the  o-reat,  are  encou- 

raeed 
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rao*ed  by  adminiftration  both  by  example  and  precept. 
Nor  are  your  Britifh/ubjefts  the  only  fufFerers.  The 
fame  difcretionary  power,  of  which  we  complain,  has 
beeiv  extended  by  the  fame  evil  counfellors  to  your 
majefty’s  dominions  in  America,  and  has  produced  to 
our  fuffering  fellow-fubjefts  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
grievances  and  apprehenfions  fimilar  to  thofe,  under 
which  we  labour. 

Such,  moft  gracious  fovereign,  are  the  grievances 
and  apprehenfions,  which  have  Jong  difcontented  and 
difturbed  the  greateft  and  bed  part  of  your  majefty’s 
loyal  fubjefts.  Unwilling,  however,  to  interrupt  your 
royal  repofe,  though  ready,  to  lay  down  our  lives  and 
fortunes  in  defence  of  the  conftitution,  we  have  wait¬ 
ed  patiently  in  expeftations  of  a  conftitutional  remedy 
from  our  own  reprefentatives.  But,  now  that  our 
legal  and  free  choice  has  been  repeatedly  rejedled,  and 
the  right  of  eleftion  finally  wrefted  from  us  by  the 
unprecedented  feating  of  a  candidate,  who  was  never 
chofen  by  the  cou,nty,  who,  even  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date,  .was  obliged  fraudulently  to  vacate  his  feat  in 
parliament  under  the  pretence  of  an  infignificant  place, 
and  who  was  invited  to  become  a  competitor  by  the 
prior  declaration  of  a  minifter,  that  whoever  pppofed 
our  choice,  though  with  but  four  voices,  fhould  be 
the  fitting  member  for  the  county,  we  can  no  longer 
refrain  from  approaching  your  throne.  By  this  laft 
aft  we  fee  ourfelves  deprived  even  of  the  franchifes  of 
Engliflimen,  reduced  to  the  mod  abjeft  date  of 
flavery,  and  left  without  hopes,  or  means  of  redreJs, 
but  from  your  majedy  or  God.  Deign  then,  mod 
gracious  fovereign,  to  liden  to  the  prayer  of  the  moft 
faithful  of  your  fubjefts,  and  to  banifli  from  your 
royal  favour,  trud  and  confidence  for  ever,  thofe  evil 
counfellors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  alienate  your 
majedy’s  affeftion  from  your  mod  fincerc  a'nd  dutitul 
fubjefts,  who  have  fuggeded  notions  fu 'over five  ot 
your  people’s  deared  and  mod  effential  lights,  who 
have  traiteroufly  dared  to  depart  from  the  fpirit  and 

letter 
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letter  of  thofe  Jaws,  which  have  fecurcd  the  crown  of 
thefe  realms  to  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  in  which  we 
niake  our  earneft  prayers  to  God,  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  untarniftied  to  the  latefl:  pofterity.’* 

This  petition,  which  we  have  fet  down  as  a  Jpeci- 
men  of  the  reft,  not  (b  much  for  its  fuperior  excel¬ 
lence,  as  for  its  enumerating  moft  of  the  national 
grievances,  did  not  point  out  to  his  majefty  the  mode 
of  redrefs :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  diffblution  of 
parliament  was  meant;  becaufe  no  other  remdy  was 
lodged  in  his  majefty’s  hands.  The  whole  nation  was 
convinced  of  this  truth  ;  but  the  court  did  not  chule 
to  underftand  the  matter  in  this  light;  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  turn  the  petition  into  ridicule,  as  Joliciting 
his  majefty  to  overturn  the  conftitution,  and  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  democratical  branch 
of  the  legiflature,  whofe  refolutions  he  could  not  an¬ 
nihilate  without  endangering  the  whole  fyftem  of  our 
liberty,  and  aflliming  that  defpotic  authority  againft 
the  exercife  of  which  they  clamoured  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence. 

The  eledlors  of  Weftminfter  attending  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  defence,  and  fenfbJe  that  on  fuch  occafions 
decifive  meafures  are  the  beft  policy,  petitioned  ex- 
prefsly  for  an  immediate  diflblution  of  parliament ;  a 
vigorous  as  well  as  legal  refolution,  which  all  difcern- 
ing  patriots  lamented  had  not  been  taken  by  Middle- 
fex  and  the  city  of  London,  who  led  the  way  in  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  throne.  The  county  of  York,  and  fe- 
veral  others  followed  the  example,  till  it  was  evident^ 
that  the  petitioners  in  general  conftituted  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  For,  if  we  divide  the  land-tax  into 
513  equal  parts,  we  fliall  find  that  the  petitioning  coun¬ 
ties  pay  more  than  thofe,  which  have  not  yet  taken  that 
ftcp,  by  twenty-five  of  thefe  parts;  and  the  reader 
needs  not  be  told  that  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  pay  moft,  are  moft  populous.  More  counties, 
however,  would  have  embraced  this  meafure,  had  nor 
the  miniftry  exerted  all  the  influence  of  the  crown  to 

prevent 
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prevent  it.  The  people  perceiving  that  the  caule  was 
commoHj  and  that  the  injury  done  to  Middlefex  might 
foon  be  extended  to  other  counties,  were  alarmed  with 
the  national  danger,  and  wanted  only  leaders  to  be¬ 
come  unanimous  in  their  application  to  the  Ibvereign 
tor  the  diflblution  of  parliament.  By  the  conneftion 
fubfifting  between  the  crown  and  the  chief  men  of 
each  county  the  enthufiafm  of  the  middling  clafs,  who 
are  in  every  country  the  bed  fupport  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  was  damped,  and  hindered  from  break¬ 
ing  out  into  public  relblutions,  I'he  conftitution, 
which  with  little  prudence  fuppofes  that  the  prince 
will  always  ad;  for  the  public  good,  has  left  the  no¬ 
mination  of  lords  lieutenant,  flierilFs,  and  other  of¬ 
ficers  to  the  crown,  and  by  thofe  means  rendered  it 
in  a  great  meafure  mafter  of  their  determinations. 
This  power  was  fufficiently  felt  at  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  ferment  5  and  it  is  no  fmall  proof  that 
much  virtue  dill  remains  in  the  nation  that  the  people 
v/ere  at  lad  able  to  furmount  fo  great  an  obdacle. 

Berore  any  petitions  were  yet  framed,  much  led 
fubferibed,  the  court  availing  itfeJf  of  its  authority 
over  fheriffs  and  judices  of  the  peace,  procured  from 
the  quarter  fefiions  addreffes  complaining  bloodily  of 
fedition,  licentiournefs,  and  difaffedtion.  A  few  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Efiex,  who  were  almod  all  attached  to  the 
minidry  by  places,  penfions,  favours  or  expectations, 
fet  the  example.  They  approved  highly  of  the  ad- 
minidraricn,  and  exprefied  the  utmod  abhorrence 
rather  for  the  meafures,  which  they  fufpeClcd  w^ould 
be  taken  by  the  people,  than  for  thofe  which  they  had 
already  jaken  :  for  hitherto  they  had  done  nothing, 
except  the' intemperate,  though  natural,  rejoicings  of 
the  j[)opulace  might  be  viewed  in  that  light.  After 
this  exploit,  which  .could  not  be  deemed  the  aft  of 
the  county,  as  it  had  never  .been  called  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  the  lame  honourable  men  poded  away  to  Surry, 
and  procured  with  the  utmod  difficulty  0.  lurreptitioua 
addrefs  of  a  Similar  nature.  1  call  them  furreptitious  *, 

Y  becaufe 
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beciiufe  thtiy  were  regularly  declared  fuch  by  thefe  two 
counties,  and  by  every  otlier  place  of  note  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  were  obtained.  Even  Coventry, 
w'hole  corporation  liad  at  the  inffigation  of  a  minifte- 
rial  lord  alperfed  a  fociety  of  gentlemen,  that  called 
themfelves  the  fupporters  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and 
patroniled  the  popular  prifoner,  was  afhamed  of  the 
deed,  and  refolved  on  a  petition  in  order  to  wipe  off 
the  difgrace.  And  this  may  with  juftice  be:  faid,  that 
wherever  a  hundred  could  be  inveigled  to  fign  an  ad* 
drefs,  thoufands  crouded  voluntarily  to  fet  their  names 
to  a  petition  *,  and  the  miniflers  to  their  other  impo¬ 
litic  meafures  added  that  of  foliciting  addreffes,  as 
every  body  of  men  thought  their  honour  concerned 
in  preventing  the  imputation  of  luch  fcandal. 

Notwithhanding  this  backwardnefs  in  the  people  to 
congratulate  his  majefty  on  the  wifdom  of  his  govern- 
meiTt,  the  miniftry  did  not  relinquifh  their  projed:. 
Senfible  how  much  they  ftood  in  need  of  fupport, 
they  grafped,  like  drowning  men,  at  every  ftraw\ 
The  merchants  of  L.ondon  had  addreffed  the  throne 
on  the  peace.  It  was  apprehended,  that  the  fame  en¬ 
gine  might  now  be  rendered  ufeful.  Accordingly,  a 
few  flock- jobbers,  Jews,  Dutchmen,  and  Scotchmen, 
who  either  enjoyed,  or  hoped  to  enjoy,  lucrative  con¬ 
trails  from  government,  were  fet  in  motion.  They 
advertifed  a  meeting  of  the  mei  chants  and  other  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  at  the  King’s-arms- tavern  in  Corn- 
hill.  No  more  than  thirty  gentlemen  could  be  col- 
leil*ed :  it  wus  therefore  neceflary  to  repeat  the  adver- 
tilement,  and  to  make  particular  application  to  thofe 
who  were  deemed  favourable  to  the  caufe.  On  the  day 
^ppQinted  a  Imiill  number  aflembled,  and  found  the 
miiilflerial  leaders  would  not  allow  the  addrels,  which 
they  had  prepared,  to  be  read,  nor  its  contents  to  be 
debated.  They  infifled  that  every  man,  who  did  not 
chufe  to  fign  it,  fhould  retire,  and  leave  the  field  clear 
for  thofe  who  were  willing  to  be  led  blindfold.  This 

irregular  and  unfair  conduit  offended  the  company, 
°  which 
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which  in  general  clamoured  for  a  chairman.  The 
addrelfers  opening  their  throats,  cried  out,  “  no  chair^ 
no  chair ;  and  carried  their  riotous  outrages  lb  far  as 
to  attack  the  other  party  with  lifts  and  flicks.  But 
as  their  number  was  not  great,  nor  their  peifons  ref- 
peftable,  thefe  difgraceful  meafures  could  not  long 
find  lupport ;  and  they  were  forced  to  make  off  with 
their  addrefs,  which  was  lodged  at  the  merchant  fea- 
men’S'office  over  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  it  might 
be  figned  by  all  thofe,  whom  repeated  advertilements, 
private  letters,  and  other  arts  could  influence.  As 
might  be  expefted^  a  beadroll  of  obfcure  names  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  they  fet  out  from  the  exchange  one  afternoon 
in  fuch  carriages  as  they  could  hire  in  order  to  pre- 
fent  it  to  his  majefty.  In  Cheapfide  they  were  univer- 
fally  laluted  with  hifles,  groans,  and  vollies  of  dirt; 
and  in  Fleet- flreet,  the  multitude  grew  outraorous. 
H  aving  broke  the  windows  of  the  coaches  with  flones 
and  glafs  bottles,  they  difpatched  a  party  to  fhut  the 
gates  of  Temple^bar ;  a  flratagem,  which  threatened 
a  total  flop  to  the  cavalcade.  The  city  marfhal  and 
his  Attendants,  by  whom,  for  the  fake  of  lecurity  they 
were  preceded,  attempted  to  relieve  them  in  this  ex¬ 
igence  ;  but  he  was  repulfed,  after  having  his  clothes 
torn  off  his  back,  and  his  head  wounded  in  two 
places.  I'he  people  in  the  carriages  were  then  at¬ 
tacked*  feveral  of  them  bung  covered  with  dirt  were 
obliged  to  take  flielter  in  the  adjoining  houfes  ;  fomc 
drove  through  obfcure  lanes  and  ftreets  ;  but  the 
greateft  part  leturned  home  *,  Vy’hi(  h  proved  by  far  the 
wifefl  courfe  ;  lor  very  few  of  the  mofl  languine  could 
reach  St.  James’s  :  and  v;hen  they  did  arrive,  behold  ! 
no  addrefs  could  be  produced.  Boehm,  the  Dutch¬ 
man,  in  whofe  cuflody  this  palladium  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution  was  lodged,  had  in  the  hurry  of  confult- 
ing  his  own  fafety  left  it  under  the  cufhion  of  his 
coach.  Neither  this  pufillanimity,  nor  the  tilth,  with 
which  the  addrelfers  were  crufted  over,  cpuld  difgufl 
his  majefly  :  he  waited  very  gracioufly  for  the  fpacc 
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oi  Icveral  hours,  till,  after  confulting  fir  Fletcher 
Norton  about  a  proper  lliccedaneum  to  the  loft  relique, 
they  were  happily  relieved  by  its  arrival.  The  few 
coaches  whicli  reached  Exeter-change,  were  there 
j'dned  by  a  hearfe  drawn  by  a  black  and  white  horfe, 
and  drove  by  a  man,  who  was  cloathed  v/ith  a  rough 
coat  refembling  a  ikin  *,  his  bead  being  covered  with 
a  large  cap,  black  on  one  fide  and  white  on  the  other. 
His  whole  figure  was  very  grotefque,  and  a  proper 
emblem  of  the  motley  cavalcade  which  he  preceded. 
On  one  fide  of  the  hearfe  was  painted  on  canvafs  a  rc- 
prefentationof  the  minifterial  hirelings  murderingClarke 
at  Brentford  and  on  the  other  appeared  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  foldiers  firing  on  young  Allen  in  the  cow- 
houfe.  d  he  hearfe  made  a  fliort  flop  at  Carleton- 
houle,  at  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s,  at  lord  Wey¬ 
mouth’s,  and  at  the  palace,  where  the  populace  would 
have  introduced  it  as  a  partial  reprefentation  of  their 
grievances.  The  riot  ad  was  read  at  St.  James’s, 
and  fevcral  perfons  were  taken  into  cuftody.  But, 
though  the  court  arraigned  them  with  the  ntmoft 
rancour  of  malice,  they  were  upon  a  trial  acquitted; 
no  proof  of  guilt  appearing  againft  them  to  the  jury. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  addrefs  did  not  teach  the 
minifters  prudence  :  they  ftill  continued  to  folicit  more 
undeferved  encomiums,  wherever  they  had  the  leaft 
influence.  In  Scotland  particularly  they  exerted  their 
intcreft ;  and  it  mull  be  confefied,  that  they  met  with 
a  proper  return.  Hardly  a  fifli  town  upon  the  coaft 
failed  in  fending  up  a  loyal  ftcin  of  parchment.  One 
member  prefented  no  lefs  than  five  addiefies  trom  the 
boroughs  which  he  reprefents.  I  hough  a  placeman 
before,  he  was  for  this  Egyptian  tafic,  appointed  bar- 
rac-mafter  for  Scotland.  In  the  fame  manner  other 
places  were  inveigled  by  the  partial  and  falfe  rcprefen- 
tations  of  their  members,  in  whom,  though  placed 
and  penfioned,  they  repofe  an  unreferved  confidence. 
Having  a  high  notion  of  the  prerogative  they  think 
a  favour  from  the  crown  an  additional  reafon  for  hold- 
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ing  a  man  in  efteem.  Their  idea  of  liberty  is  ex¬ 
tremely  circuml'cribed  ;  if  they  are  indulged  with  li¬ 
berty  of  confcience,  or  witli  prelbytery  and  the  covc- 
nant)  they  are  abundantly  latisfiid  \  if  no  encioach- 
ment  is  made  upon  their  imaginary  property  in  die 
other  world,  they  will  allow  you  to  be  very  free  with 
their  temporal  concerns ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  one 
may  live  for  years  in  Scotland  without  hearing  the 
word  liberty  pronounced  by  the  populace.  The  tame- 
nefs,  with  which  they  bore  the  unjull:  condemnation 
of  Mungo  Campbell.  Being  contrary  to  natural 
equity,  which  iullifies  felf-drfence,  and  the  killing 
of  a  robber,  is  a  clear  proof  how  very  ignorant 
they  are  in  this  refpetl ;  and  how  eafy  it  is  tor 
the'  ariftocracy,  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  court, 
to  bend  them  to  the  will  of  the  crown.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  together  with  their  averfion  to  Wilkes,  on 
account  of  the  afperfions,  which  lie  is  fuppofed  to 
have  caft  upon  them,  fufficiently  explain  their  back- 
wardnefs  in  joining  the  Englilh  in  the  conftitutional 
caule,  which  is  now  agitated.  They  do  net  confider 
how  mean  it  is  in  them,  to  make  the  ruin  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  a  national  concern  •,  efpecially  the  ruin  of  an 
individual,  who  has  on  other  occafions  done  them 
juftice  by  acknowledging  their  virtues. 

■  Thefe  addreffes,  mod:  of  which  were  fabricated  in 
London,  and  fent  down  to  be  properly  figncd  and  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  refpedive  boroughs,  brought  fuf- 
ficient  difgrace  upon  the  whole  fcheme  -,  but  the  ad- 
drefs,  which  came  from  Flint  in  Wales,  brought  it 
to  the  lowed  date  of  contempt  and  derilion.  Being^ 
execrably  penned,  and  preiented  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  a  mere  child,  by  a  felf-condituted  baroner, 
who  was  ruined  by  every  fpecies  of  infamy,  it  fmelled 
too  drong  even  for  majedy.  The  court  lickened  at 
the  thoughts  of  more  add  redes  fince  they  could 
only  be  procured  from  the  viled  of  the  people. 

Yet  dill  no  anfwer  was  given  to  the  petitions  ;  the 
king  remained  indexible  to  the  intreaties  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  nation,  and  feemed  determined  to  dand 
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Or  fall  by  his  miniftry  :  a  rt^folution,  which  produced 
various  addrefics  to  him  from  the  prcfs. 

1  hat  it  is  the  right,  laid  a  popular  writer,  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  of  the  colbc!:tive  body  of  the  people 
to  addrels  the  fovereign  is  not  l.  ls  clear  from  the  eter¬ 
nal  laws  of  nature  than  from  the  pofitive  laws  of  the 
realm,  'fhe  power  of  our  kings,  like  that  cf  any 
other  magilfrates,  is  derived  from  the  people;  and  I 
know  no  rcalon  why  they  are  complimented  v/iih  the 
title  of  majefty,  but  becaul'e  they  reprefent  the  rna- 
jelly  of  the  people.  No  one  v/ill  deny,  that  the 
meanc-ft  individual  has  a  right,  and  is  even  in  duty 
bound  to  advife  the  people,  when  he  thinks  the  fitua- 
tion  of  their  affairs  demands  his  counfel.  It  muff 
therefore  be  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty  to  advife 
the  fovereign,  who  reprefents  them,  and,  who  has  it 
often  in  his  power  to  put  any  good  advice  into  fpetdy 
and  effectual  execution.  This  is  no  novel,  no  new¬ 
fangled  dodlrine.  For  what  is  the  Houle  of  Com¬ 
mons  but  a  body  of  counf  Hors  deputed  by  the  nation 
to  advife  with  the  prince  about  the  proper  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs?  Whatever  power  the  people 
have  a  right  to  delegate,  they  mu't  certainly  have 
themffives  a  right  to  exercife.  Hence,  I  think,  little 
apology  is  neceffary  for  addreffing  the  fovereign.  I 
have  leen  many  letters  dirt  cted  to  the  people  without 
any  apology.  Are  not  t*  ey  as  refpedlable  as  any 
king  ^  I  do  not  wifli  to  draw  breath  in  this  ifland, 
when  it  fliall  be  dangeroys  to  advance  fuch  an  opinion. 
Let  me  then  boldly  approach  the  throne,  and  fpeak 
with  the  courao;e  of  a  freeman  and  a  Briion.  Go- 
vernment,  hr,  feems  to  have  been  inlliruted  chiehy 
for  tl'Cle  three  great  ends,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
people’s  lives,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  and 
lor  the  due  ad  mini  lira  tion  oi  jullice.  As  long  as  the 
niagillrates,  whether  they  go  under  the  name  of  em^ 
perors,  kings,  confuls,  or  rladtholders,  anfwer  thefe 
purpoles,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to  the  clieartiil 
obedience,  but  to  the  grateful  acknowledgements  of 
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the  people  But,  whenever  they  fa^J  in  thefe  effencial 
points,  and  after  repeated  admonitions  and  remon- 
flrances  continue  in  their  errors,  a  dilTolution  of  go¬ 
vernment  enfues.  For  proteftion  and  allegiance  are 
reciprocal  duties ;  the  one  fltould  never  exilt  w.thcut 
the  other.  As  without  the  lauer  a  lubjcd  cannot  ex 
pe6l  to  en’ov  his  lands,  fo  without  the  former  a  ung 
cannot  hope  to  wear  his  crown.  As  foon  as  he  coun- 
teradts  the  ends  of  his  inflitution,  ant,  in  ea  o 
ing  their  defender,  their  preferver  and  judge,  become 
their  deftroyer,  tyrant  and  opprelTor,  he  lorleits  the 
charaderof  a  king,  and  finks  to  a  private  individual 
•When  he  breaks  through  the  pale  of  the  law,  eve  y 
man  has  a  right  to  hunt  him  out  of  ociety,  1  'e  a 
wild  beail  that  has  broke  loofe  from  his  cage;  and  it 
fhall  happen  to  him  as  to  Cain,  that  every  one  t  la 
findeth  him  iBall  flay  him.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  in- 
finuate,  and  God  forbid  it  fliould  be  thought,  that 
your  maiefty  ftands  in  this  p  edicament.  1  know  you 
muft  he  fenfible  that  the  law  is  above  you,  your  ta- 
•m.ily  was  UDon  this  condition  raifed  to  the  throne,  and 
it  is  the  tenure,  by  which  you  hold  your  crown. 
Whence  is  it  then,  that  the  lives  of  the  people  hac  e 
been  wantonly  facrificed,  their  property  unconftituti- 
onally  invaded,  and  the  laws  fcandaloufly  pervertet 
by  the  government?  To  whom  fhall  we  attribute  ihe 
murders  of  late  committed,  the  unprecedented  man¬ 
ner  of  m.aking  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  civi  1  > 
the  flopping  of  the  courfe  of  juflice  in  the  exchequer, 
and  the  imprifonment  of  Bingley  ?  1  he  voice  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  many  petitions  prefented  and  to 
be  prefented  to  your  majefly,  declare  your  m.ni  ers 

to  be  the  original  authors;  yet  do  they  '  ^^joy 

your  confidence,  and  engrofs  your  ear .  What  cau  e 
can  we  affign  for  this  flrange  conduCl  ?  Is  it,  t  at  t  e 
voice  of  the  people  expires  and  dies  away  at  the  gates 
of  the  palace  ?  Partial  and  unfaithful  reprefentations 
of  their  fentiments  are  certainly  made  to  youi  maje  y. 
Indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwife  ?  When,  was  it  ever 
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known  that  a  criminal  ciid  not  ' foften  the  evidence 
againft  himfelf?  But  a  juft  and  confeientious  judge 
^'ill  be  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  his  allegations.  It 
is  in  vain  that  your  fervants  endeavour  to  hoodwink 
your  eyes,  and  to  perluade  you  that  their  mealures 
are  not  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The 
greateft  and  beft-  part  of  your  iubjecls  have  either  al¬ 
ready  remonftrated,  or  are  on  the  point  of  remonftrac- 
ing  againfl;^  their  pernicious  ciefigns.  The  flame  of 
patriotilm  is  catching :  the  reft  will  foon  feel  its 
warmth,  and  kindle  in  the  general  blaze.  One  muft 
ikut  his  eyes  not  to  fee  this  ;  for  it  is  no  myftery  ho'w 
the  addrelfes  were  procured.  I'he  names,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  lubfcribers,  ferved  all  to  expofe  the  intri¬ 
gues  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  contempt  into  which 
their  caufe  is  fallen.  Some  places  have  difavovved  thefe 
furreptitions  addreftes  ;  and  all  execrate  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  promoted  them.  The  unfortunate  voy¬ 
age  of  the  merchant  adventurers  to  your  palace  is*  a 
fu fficient  proof  how  odious  they  are  to  the  people. 
You  have  in  all  probability  feen  the  laft  of  them  ;  for 
the  very  fabricators  begin  to  be  afnamed,  and  in  all 
public  places  to  hide  their  diminilked  heads.  But  pe¬ 
titions  and  remonftrances  are  likely  to  encreafe  and 
multiply ;  they  ftart  up,  like  the  Lernean  Hydra’s 
headM  no  fooner  is  one  prefented  but  two  more  are 
found  to  be  on  their  way  to  court.  Scotland  itfelf, 
notvyithftanding  its  averflon  to  Wilkes,  and  its  inat¬ 
tention  to  any  thing  but  religious  liberty,  begins  to 
fee  through  the  mift,  which  its  flavifli  repreff^ntatives 
have,  through  minifterial  dire(fcion  fpread  before  its 
eyes,  and  is  thought  to  be  on  the  eve  of  petitioning. 
-^11  the  petitions  aim  at  the  fame  objebts,  at  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  preftnt  miniftry,  and  the  diiTolurion 
o.  die  p.i:liament.  Some  of  them  indeed  do  not 
exprefsly  name  the  latter  circumftance  *,  but  it  is  ta¬ 
citly  underftood.  For  what  other  remedy  to  the  evils 
c«'>rnpjained  or  is  lodged  in  your  majefty’s  hands  If 
•tuis  ftep  be  not  fpecdily  taken,  they  will  by  reiterated 
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petitions  foon  demonflrare  that  this  was  their  mean- 
ino*.  It  would  be  no  mark  of  imprudence  to  under- 
fta^di.them  in  this  fenfe,  and  by  a  compliance  with, 
their  defires  to  prevent  the  encreafe  of  thofe  heart¬ 
burnings  and  jealoufies,  which  are  already  fo  widely 
diffufed.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  govern  a  nation 
againft  -its  own  confent  in  any  country  ;  much  lefs  in 
this,  where  a  king,  or  miniftry,  who  have  not  the 
affedl'ions  of  the  people,  are  nothing  at  all.  T.  hat  your 
minifters  are  thus  fituated,  let  the  petitions,  let  the 
treatment^they  have  received  in  their  progrefs  through 
the  country  declare.  Where  they  expedttd  marks  of 
refpecl,  and  fnouts  of  applaufe,  they  have  found  it 
difficult  to  efcape  with  their  lives.  Ought  he,  whom 
we  are  taught  to  call  the  father  of  his  people,  to  de¬ 
fire  any  other  reafon  tor  banifhing  them  from  his 
prefence  for  ever?  Or  can  he  expedl;  a  better  plea  for 
the  difibliui'jn  of  parliament  than  the  peoples  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  can  place  no  farther  confidence  in  it  ? 
It  is  not  my  defign  to  write  a  libel.  An  evil  ad- 
miniftration  is  the  word  of  libels.  It  alienates  the 
affedcions  of  the  fubjects,  and  fows  the  feeds  of  tu¬ 
mults,  infurredlions  and  rebellions.  The  firft  have 
already  dilturbed  the  quiet  of  your  dominions,  and 
even  of  your  palace.  The  other  two  will,  I  fear, 
tread  faft  on  their  heels,  and  fnake  the  throne,  if  the 
nation  cannot  obtain  chefe  two  points  of  your  majefty. 
llie  evil  counfellors,  who  at  prefent  furround  you, 
and  endeavour  to  perfuade  you,  that  the  generality  of 
the  nation  approves  of  their  meafures,  and  that  only 
a  few  difeontented  levellers  have  raifed  the  prefenc 
combuftion,  are  the  defeendants  of  thole,  who  inllilled 
the  fame  dangerous  poifon  into  the  ears  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  precipitated  that  weak,  that  bigoted,  and  infatu¬ 
ated  family  into  ruin.  They  have  not  degenerated 
from  their  ancc'fiors  :  they  profefs  their  flaviffi  prin¬ 
ciples:  tiiey  pradlice  their  arbitrary  leffons.  Strangers 
to  the  civil  equality  of  the  lav/s,  they  would  lick  the 
duft  off  the  Ibvcreign’s  fnoes,  in  order  to  fee  the  reil 
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of  the  people  proflrate  at  their  feet.  Tliey  care  not 
how  much  they  are  debafed  in  the  drawing-room, 
provided  they  can  have  their  revenge  by  trampling 
on  the  necks  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Such  reptiles 
there  will  be  in  all  countries;  but  how  danp-erous  is 
It  for  the  fovereign  of  a  free  country  to  liften  to  their 
counfel  !'  They  are  his  mofl:  formidable  enemies. 
They  would  have  perfuaded  Charles  the  fecond,  that  it 
was  better  to  be  the  viceroy  of  the  great  king  Lewis 
the  XlVth.  than  to  be  controuled  l)y  the  laws  of  his 
own  realm.  Their  advice  had  like  to  have  coft  him 
his  crown  ;  he  was  v/ithin  an  inch  of  being  obliged  to 
fet  out  once  more  upon  his  travels.  he  minillry 
may  perhaps  imagine,  that  thv'^y  can  effect  a  breach 
between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  thus  eftablifh 
their  own  power  and  fecurity.  But,  notwithftanding 
all  their  efforts  to  biafs  the  military  gentlemen  to  their 
fide,  I  believe  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  fucceed. 
The  Spanifli  guards,  Haves  as  they  are,  would  not 
fire  on  their  own  countrymen,  when  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  national  caufe.  Will  Engliffimen  be  lefs 
gentrou  ?  Never  believe  it.  Even  the  third  regi¬ 
ment  would  have  been  more  cautious,  were  it  not  tor 
the  unfortunate  animofities,  which  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  fome  political  writers,  had  excited  between  the 
two  nations.  Nothing  can  fhew  the  villainy  of  the 
minifters  in  more  glaring  colours  than  that  tht:y  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  fuch  a  fervice  at  fuch  a  junclure. 
Bur,  were  the  foldiery  to  be  as  obfequions  as  they 
could  defire,  it  would  avail  but  little.  The  militia, 
which,  with  the  trained  bands,  is  twice  as  numerous, 
and  would  foon  be  as  formidable  in  point  of  dilcipline 
as  they  are  already  for  valour,  could  not  be  gained 
over.  What  then  would  it  fignity  to  debauch  the 
army  from  the  interefts  of  the  people  ?  Such  a  ffep 
would  have  no  other  effedf  but  that  of  throwing  every 
thing  into  confufion,  and  bringing  to  certain  ruin 
them,  and  every  one  that  efpoules  their  caufe.  'Ame¬ 
rica  would  certainly  unite  as  one  man  againff  them  : 
}  %  Ireland^ 
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Ireland,  would  not  be  backward  in  joining  the  fons  of 
liberty,  and,  if  Scotland  could  not  be  drawn  into  the 
general  vortex,  what  could  it  do  againft  luch  a  mighty 
force  ?  Your  minifters  are  too  odious  and  contemp¬ 
tible  to  be  fupported  by  men  ot  charafter  in  any 
country  *,  and  thofe  of  a  different  ftamp  will  defert 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Who,  that  has  any 
honour  or  property  to  lofe,  would  countenance  thofe, 
whole  infamy  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  no¬ 
torious.  Scarce  an  hour  pafTes  without  bringing  to 
light  fome  new  crime,  or  mildemeanor,  of  which  they 
have  b  en  guilty-  No  fooner  is  one  of  them  con- 

vided  by  his  own  letter  of  encouraging  the  malfacre 

of  your  innocent  fuhjccfs  but  another  is  found  to  prof- 
titute  your  royal  name  in  thanks  to  the  perpetrators 
of  the  foul  deed.  Tliis  miinirter  is  fined  for  invading 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  breaking  the  laws  of  his 
country:  that  is  detecled  in  robbing  the  exchequer  to 
refund  him  the  money,  and  punifh  the  people  for  his 
crime.  A  paymalter  fecretes  in  his  private  hands  un¬ 
accounted  millions  of  public  money  :  a  treafurer 
fereens  him  by  iffuing  illegal  warrants.  The  fame 
treafurer  and  your  prime  minifter,  profecutes  a  foolifh 
and  weak  man  for  corruption,  and  is  in  the  very  midft 
of  this  a6l  of  public  juflice  found  guilty  of  the  crime, 
which  he  arraigns,  and  proved  to  be,  what  the  world 
knew  before,  the  moft  corrupt  of  mortals.  What 
can -be  added  to  this  piffure,  which  is  flcetched  by 
the  hand  of  truth  ?  Your  minifters,  to  fill  the  higheft 
meafure  of  iniquity,  want  nothing  but  to  have  their 
arm  red  with  murder,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  inferior  a2;ents  to  be  drenched  in  the  blood  of  the 
people-  This  is  the  point,  at  which  they  aim;  for  it 
is  neceftary  to  the  lecurity  of  their  crimes.  Their 
heads  depend  upon  the  doubtful  iftue  of  a  civil  war. 
To  lave  thcmfelves  tliey  muft  rifle  the  ftability  ot  your 
throne.  1  fear  they  will  prove  too  fuccelsful  in  their 
dark  and  rrcafonable  fchenie.  If  the  defires  of  the 
people  be  not  loon  gratified  by  the  diflblution  of  the 
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parliament,  and  the  difmifiion  of  the  prefent  miniftry, 
they  will  be  driven  to  defpair  and  madnefs.  Seeing 
their  liberties  and  properties  endangered  by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  treachery  of  thofe,  to  whom  their  autho- 
nty  is  delegated,  they  will  be  apt  to  cxercife  what 
God  and  nature  have  given  them,  the  right  of  punidi- 
ing  unfaithful  fervants,  and  fubftituting  others  in  their 
place.  What  wdll  become  of  your  majefty  in  this 
dreadful  lliock  ?  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  confequen- 
ces,  when  the  people  is  ranged  on  one  fide,  and  your 
mmiftry  on  the  other.  It  is  not  every  one  that  will 
diftinguifn  between  mafter  and  fervatu  in  fuch  ren¬ 
counters.  Kings,  to  be  lure,  are  privileged,  and  may  do 
many  deeds  unpunifiied,  v/hich  would  bring  certain 
deftrudtion  on  the  heads  of  ordinary  mortals.  Were 
I  entrufted  with  the  affairs  of  a  fociety,  and  were  I 
to  manage  them  by  the  hands  of  thieves,  robbers 
and  murderers,  I  fi:iou]d  be  confidered  as  little  better 
than  my  agents.  But  kings  can  do  no  wrong.  I'hat 
is  the  maxim  by  which  their  adlions  are  to  be  tried. 
It  would  be  a  very  good  one,  at  leaff,  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  backfiiding  monarchs,  did  not  the  generality 
of  mankind  find  it  too  hard  of  dis;efl:ion,  and  think 
the  mention  of  it  an  affront  upon  their  underftanding, 
which  can  allow  it  no  more  applicable  to  a  temporal 
than  to  a  fpi.ntual  prince.  The  infallibility  of  the 
pope  has  been  long  exploded  in  this  ifland.  The 
minds  of  men  are  of  a  very  encroaching  nature:  no 
fooner  have  they  overturned  the  main  pillar  of  priefl- 
craft,  but  they  endeavour  to  unhinge  the  corner  (tone 
of  king- craft.  By  fome  fatality,  it  is  with  grief  I 
relate  it !  the  people  of  this  land  have  very  little  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  kings.  But,  though  they  do  not 
abfolutely  deify  them,  yet  have  they  no  little  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  name ;  and  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  a  prince 
has  loft  the  brightefl:  jewel  in  his  crown,  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  people,  when  papers  freely  canvaifing  his 
conduft  are  bought  with  avidity  and  read  with  plea- 
fure.  The  very  found  of  majefly  covers  a  multitude 
2  of 
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of  fins.  When  that  veil  begins  once  to  be  penetrated 
by  the'  profane  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  it  is  rime  to  veer, 
about  the  helm,  and  to  fleer  a  new  courfe :  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  prince  becomes  as  little  facred  as  the 
myfteries  of  flate.  Writers  will,  like  fir  Matthew 
Hales  in  Charles’s  days,  expofe  with  as  much  free¬ 
dom  as  impunity  the  nakednefs  ot  the  Ibveteign,  and 
receive  the  thanks  and  applaufes  of  the  approving 
nation.  Hence  a  king  of  England  is  the  moft  inex- 
cufable  of  men,  if  he  remains  long  unpopular  •,  be- 
caufe,  in  fpite  of  all  the  arts  ufed  by  the  fycophants 
of  power,  the  voice  of  the  nation  foon  becomes  clear 
and  flrong,  and  drowns  the  noify  clamours  of  an 
interefted  ^aCtion ;  and  a  king,  who  does  not  liftcn 
to  its  perfuafions,  and  thus  regain  the  peoples  _  con¬ 
fidence,  is  unworthy  of  his  crown.  Indeed  he  is,  in 
the  eye  of  reafon,  fallen  from  his  regal  dignity  •,  as 
the  majority,  from  whom  alone  he  can  derive  legal 
authority,  pronounce  ,in  their  hearts  the  lentence  of 
his  depofition.  It  is  in  vain,  that  he  pretends  to  con- 
fult  their  intereft  by  oppofing  their  inclinations,  and 
fubflituting  his  own  will  for  their  exprefs  and  declared 
opinion.  ^In  the  multitude  of  counfellors  is  wifdom 
and  fafety.  The  danger  of  fuch  a  flep  can  be  equalled 
only  by  its  prefumption.  For  what  can  be  a  greater 
folecifm  in  politics,  what  a  greater  mockery  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  than  to  make  the  decrees  of  millions  re- 
verfible  by  the  caprice  of  a  fingle  man  ?  A  theocracy 
alone  can  warrant  fuch  a  controlling  power  over  the 
people.  But  why  do  I  urge  this  point?  Surely  none 
but  your  majefly’s  and  the  kingdom’s  enemies,  to 
whom  you  will  not  liflen,  can  advife  you  to  fet  your 
face  againfl  your  people,  by  rcfufing  to  diflolve  the 
parliament.  Neither  your  majefly,  nor  your  coun¬ 
fellors  can  be  ignorant,  that  you  are  more  minifterial 
than  magifterial,  in  convoking  and -dilTolving  thefe 
aflemblies.  1  he.  kings  of  England,  indeed,  by  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  magiftrates,  or  firft  fervants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  have  the  beft  opportunity  of  knowing  the  flate 
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of  their  affairs.  They  have,  therefore,  from  time 
immemorial  been  accuitomed  to  call  tog-ether  the  re- 
prefentatives  ot  the  nation,  in  order  to  receive  their 
advice  and  diredlion  in  every  momentous  concern ; 
and  to  diifolve  or  allow  them  to  return  to  their  con- 
ftituents,  when  there  was  no  farther  occafion  for  their 
fervice.  From  long  ufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
acquired  a  kind  ot  prefcriptive  right  to  the  exercilc 
of  this  power*,  and,  though  fanftihed  by  no  pofitive 
law  or  conftitution,  it  is  apprehended  to  be  an  unalie¬ 
nable  part  of  the  prerogative.  But  is  is  well  worth 
your  obfervation  that  no  fingle  atom  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  is  neceffarily  entailed  on  the  crown.  The  whole 
power  known  under  that  name  was  either  granted  or 
tolerated  by  the  people  for  their  own  good.  There¬ 
fore,  when  any  part  of  it  no  longer  anlv/ers  that  end, 
they  have  a  right  to  refume  it  into  their  own  hands^ 
They  have  often  ftripped  their  fovereigns  of-the  whole, 
much  more  may  they  ftrip  them  of  a  part.  Will  it 
then  be  improper  for  you  to  confider,  whether  the 
people  may  not  by  an  obftinate  refufal  of  this  point 
be  tempted  to  retrench  the  prerogative.  Unreafona- 
ble  oppofition  to  their  juft  demands  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  fuch  confequences.  The  more 
tenacious  the  crown  has  been  of  any  obnoxious  pov;er, 
the  more  it  has  fuffered.  The  people  have  feldom 
llopt  fhort  upon  gaining  the  original  object  of  the 
quarrel :  they  have  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  in  their 
reformation  as  to  leave  the  crown  naked  and  defence- 
lefs.  Wno  knows  but  they  may  on  this  occafion  af- 
fume  the  privilege  of  re-calling  their  members,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  difpleafed  with  their  conduft  ?  Now, 
that  parliaments  are  feptennial,  which  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  if  they  were  perpetual,  this  ftep  is  as  necef- 
fary  as  it  feems  legal  aud  conditutional.  Though 
there  is  a  law,  which  fays,  that  parliaments  (hall  fit 
feven  years,  there  is  none,  which  ordains,  that  the 
fame  member  fhall  reprefent  this  or  that  place  for  the 
fame  fpace  of  time,  iill  members  being  deputies,  or 
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commiffioners,  their  conftituents  have  a  right  to  annul 
their  commifiions  whenever  they  pleafe,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  others  in  their  (lead.  The  conftitution  cannot 
furely  have  placed  the  public  in  general  u{X)n  a  worfe 
footing  in  this  refpeft  than  private  individuals. '  Jn 
my  domeftic  oeconomy  I  am  authorifed  by  natural 
and  pofitive  law  to  dilcharge  an  unworthy  fervanc. 
Who  will  have  the  effrontery  to  aflert  that  the  nation 
is  not  entitled  to  a  like  right?  It  has,  I  own  been  little 
exercifed ;  and  the  realbn  is,  that  parliaments  being 
originally  temporary,  and  of  very  fliort  duration,  there 
was  no  occafion,  or  indeed  poffibility,  of  putting  it 
in  practice.  But,  as  no  cuflom,  no  prefcription,  can 
julbfy  illegal  afts,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  fate  of 
general' warrants,  fo  no  difufe  can  annul  the  natural 
charter,  the  birthright  of  a  nation.  The  claim  of  the 
Englifh  to  re-cai!  parliamentary  deputies  is  as  valid 
as  if  every  page  of  the  journals  of  the  lower  houfc 
bore  witnefs  to  its  continual  exercife.  Whether  tliey 
will  chufe  to  revive  this  long  dormant  claim  at  the 
prefent  jundture  cannot  be  very  problematical,  if  your 
majefty  does  not  prevent  it  by  the  diffolution  of  the 
parliament.  Since  they  have  once  adopted  the  mode 
of  petitioning,  they  will  wait  to  fee  what  redreis  it 
will  procure  them.  Should  they  be  difappointed,  they 
muff  ftrike  into  this  path,  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
Had  they  done  it  at  firft,  they  would  have  perhaps 
difcovered  more  reverence  for  the  conftitution,  and 
difplayed  more  wifdom  than  is  obfervable  in  their  pre¬ 
fent  condudt.  The  want  of  this,  or  of  fome  other 
fuch  neceffary  check  upon  the  condudl  of  their  repre- 
fentatives,  is  the  fource  of  all  the  prefent  ferment. 
The  people  have  long  known  the  imperfedlions  of  the 
conftitution :  they  now  fet*!  them.  By  what  power 
fhall  they  be  hindered  to  reftify  them  ?  They  have 
foUicited  your  majefly’s  concurrence.  The  diffolu- 
tion  of  parliament,  and  the  eledlion  of  new  members, 
in  whom  they  can  confide,  are  judged  to  be  the  firft 
neceffary  fteps  towards  the  execution  of  this  falutary 
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plan.  Has  your  majefty  no  ambition  to  become  a 
Solon  or  a  Lycurgus  ?  How  much  more  glorious  is 
it  to  prop  a  falling  ftate  than  to  undermine  the  chief 
buttrefs,  on  which  it  leans !  What  a  difference  between 
the  man  who  reared  the  glorious  temple  of  Diana, 
and  the  wretch  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground !  Is  not 
Alfred  the  moft  renouned  of  Englifli  monarchs  ? 
But  is  not  the  memory  of  Charles  accurled  ?  Does 
not  his  name  blifter  every  tongue,  by  which  it  is  ut¬ 
tered  ?  Will  you  then,  who  would  be  called  a  patriot 
king,  not  copy  Alfred^s  example,  and  contribute  to 
make  them  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts?  If  glory 
will  not  move  you,  be  moved  by  the  danger.  May 
not  the  people,  if  driven  to  extremities,  tread  in  the 
fteps  of  the  ancient  Romans  ?  Did  not  the  tyrannical 
encroachments  of  the  Confuls  and  Patricians  oblige 
the  Plebeians  to  deprive  them  ot  almofl:  all  power? 
Were^  not  the  Carthaginians  forced  upon  the  fame 
expedient?  The  corruption  and  malverfation  of  the 
nobles  left  them  no  other  choice.  May  not  the  fame 
caufes  produce  fimilar  effeds  in  this  iOand  ?  The  li¬ 
berty  of  the  prefs  has  enlarged  the  minds  of  men,  and 
difpelled  thofe  mills  of  ignorance,  which  clouded 
them  in  the  laft  civil  wars.  Men  have  forgot  much 
of  that  blind  attachment  to  kings,  which  di'llinguifli- 
ed  the  laft  century.  7'he  name  has  loft  its  charms ; 
and  they  are  not  thought  eftential  to  every  form  of 
government.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  fmall  ftates  or 
cities,  the  regal  dignity  never  flourifhes ;  becaufe  its 
pageantry  and  defedls  are  familiar  to  every  eye.  What 
familiarity  effecfts  in  fmail  focieties,  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  good  fenie  accompliflies  in  the  great. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  wife  prince  to  attend  to  this  change 
in  mens  opinion.  The  want  of  fuffcient  fagacity  to 
difcern  the  operation  of  fuch  a  principle,  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Stuart  family.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all 
future  princes  will  take  warning  by  their  example, 
and  avoid  the  fame  rock.  The  road  lies  plain  and 
eafy  before  them :  they  have  only  to  accommodate 
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themfelves  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  who  are 
always  befl  acquainted  with  their  own  interefb,  and 
will  not  allow  others  to  judge  for  them,  where  their' 
fentiments  are  clearly  and  diftindlly 'expreded.  It  is 
the  minifterial  cry  indeed,  that  the  voice  of  the  nation 
can  only  be  known  from  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  you  can  lillen  to  no  other,  if  you  would 
preferve  the  confliiturion  inviolate.  Hie  members  of 
the  lower  houfe  are,  it  is  faid,  the  moutli  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  exprefs  their  fentiments;  their  interehs  being 
tlie  fame  as  that  of  their  conftituents.  What  then  can 
be  more  abfurd  than  to  imagine,  that  thc7  lliould  in¬ 
vade  their  liberty  or  property  ?  Suppofe  the  parlia¬ 
ment  diffolved,  what  would  enfue.  During  the 
prefent  ferment  of  mens  minds,  when  turbulence 
and  faction  hiave  exceeded  all  former  examples, 
nothing  would  be  feen  through  the  land  but  corrup¬ 
tion,  licentioufnefs  and  diforder.  The  majority,  who 
would  be  exalperated  at  a  diiiblution,  would  return 
to  their  refpedive  conftituents,  and  in  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  gain  their  election,  would  augment  tiTO 
ilhhumour,  v/hich  is  already  too  prevalent.  Befide^ 
were  your  majefty  ever  fo  much  difpoled  to  gratify 
the  clamours  of  an  infolent  faction,  you  have  it  not  in 
your  power.  An  aft  uf  the  whole  legillature  has  ren¬ 
dered  parliaments  feprcninul :  till  that  period  is  expir¬ 
ed,  the  prerogative  of  njliblviiig  them  cannot  take 
place.  A  fingle  brand)  of  the  legiflature  cannot  re¬ 
peal  an  aft,  to  wdiich.  the  three  have  given  their  lane-  . 
tion.  Such  is  the  language  of  courtiers  !  Such  are 
the  only  arguments,  which  they  can  advance!  Jf  they 
are  juft  and  conclufivc,  you  cannot  comply  with  the 
defires  of  your  people  from  a  regard  to  their. morals 
and  from  a  reverence  for  the  conftitution.  But  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  courtiers  to  be  but  fliailow  rcafbncrs. 

1  hey  know  much  better  how  to  deceive  their  friend, 
or  betray  their  fovereign,  than  to  form  a  juft  fyllogiim, 
or  draw  a  logical  conclufion.  They  are^lb  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  impofe  upon  others,  that  they  at  iaft  irn- 
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pole,  through  liabit  upon  themfclves  like  the  mifer 
in  the  play,  whofe  right  hand  Heals  Irom  his  left. 

In  a  caule,  which  they  have  much  at  heart,  their 
wifiies  become  arguments,  and  they  fwallow  them  as 
fall  as  Saturn  did  his  own  children.  Terftd  as  your 
majefty  is  in  hilloiy,  you  muft  have  heard  of  the 
Scythians.  Having  once  invaded  Afia,  they  carried 
on  the  war  fo  long  and  in  fuch  diftant  regions,  that 
their  Haves  imagining  them  all  cut  off  by  the  enemies, 
made  a  property  of  their  wives  and  cattle ;  and  upon 
their  return,  were  impudent  enough  to  rcfufe  to  re- 
ftore  them  to  their  mailers.  In  what  does  the  majo¬ 
rity  differ  from  thefe  Scythian  Haves.  Like  them 
they  were  too  long  entruHed  with  the  care  of  the 
peoples’s  rights  and  properties.  The  moH  effential 
of  the  former  they  have  moH  daringly  feized,  and  as 
daringly  maintained  as  their  own.  Whether  they 
have^ouched  the  latter,  1  leave  to  the  determination 
of  the  incorrupt  duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  imma¬ 
culate  lord  North.  The  nation  has  its  fufpicions, 
and  will  retain  them,  till  they  efface  them  by  im¬ 
peaching  and  bringing  to  juflice  the  .commiffioners, 
who  iffued  out  treafury  warrants  for  paying  out  of 
the  public  money,  fines  impofed  upon  your  miniHers 
for  breaking  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Matters  being 
thus  fituated,  what  can  be  more  prepoHerotis  than  to 
affirm,  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  expreffed  by 
the  majority  of  their  reprefentatives  ?  It  would  have 
been  as  rational  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  year  1720, 
the  fentiments  of  all  the  proprietors  of  South-fea 
Hock  were  included  in  thole  of  their  diredlors,  againfk 
whom  they  loudly  demanded  juHice  for  peculation. 
The  members  of  the  lower  houfe  are  confeffedly  ier- 
vants  5  and  nothing  is  more  common  for  fervants 
than  to  cheat  their  maHers,  and  to  let  up  an  indepen¬ 
dent  intereff;  if  they  are  not  Hridly  watched,  and 
confined  to  their  proper  fphere.  The  Houle  of  Com- 
•mons  has  done  this  once  already  in  a  notorious  man¬ 
ner  :  it  overturned  liberty  as  well  .as  the  monarchy. 

it 
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It  has  often  been  fervile,  temporifing  and  corrupt. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  vile  and  abjedl  tlian  its  con- 
duel  under  Henry  the  eighth  ?  h  domineered  over 
the  people,  and  crouched  to  the  fovereign  7'yranny 
and  flavery  were  its  diftinguifliing  charadreriftics. 
What  has  been  may  be  again:  the  people, may  be 
ppprefled  under  the  fanclion  of  a  parliament.  I'he  I'ame 
_cnd  is  to  ht  gained  by  different  means.  The  iron  rod 
of  defpotifm  does  not  make  a  fenate  more  oprequious 
than  the  gilded  hand  of  corruption.  A  Walpole  may 
.be  as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  a  Wolfey.  The  people 
are  not  inlenfible  of  thefe  truths.  Knowing  that,  if 
the  conRitution  is  ever  deRroyed  by  domeftic  encroach- 
,menrs,  it  muR  be  done  with  the  confent  of  their  repre- 
fentatives,  they  attend  with  the  utmoR  vigilance  to 
their  conduft,  and  Ending  it  inconfiRent  with  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  their  country,  they  have  applied  to 
your  majeRy  for  redrefs.  Your  majcRy  furrounded 
by  evil  counfellors  is  told,  that  their  complaints. are 
ground Ie(s  ;  and  that,  when  they  impeach  the  lower 
houfe,  it  is  themfelves  they  im.pcach.  But  what  can 
.  be  more  abfurd  than  this  reafoning  ?  Idas  not  the 
capital,  wh:ch  contains  one-fixth  of  the  people,  pro- 
teRcd  againR  their  meafures?  Have  not  the  great 
cities  and  opulent  corporatiorrs  followed  its  example  ? 
Are  not  the  moR  independent,  the  moR  refpcctable 
counties  in  motion  ?  And  are  not  the  reR  on  the  eve 
.  of  being  carried  al  >ng  h-y  the  general  current  ^  Com¬ 
pute  the  lai.d  tax  payed  by  the  petitioning  counties; 
,and  you  will  find  it  greatly  fuperior  to  what  is  payed 
by  all  the  reR  of  the  ifiand.  Does  not  this  circum- 
ftance  prove,  that  they  contain  the  majority  of  the 
people.^  The  moR  hardy  veteran  in  defending  minif- 
f  terial  meafures  will  not  have  the  face  to  deny  it.  Is 
.  not  your  majeRy  then  bound  in  juRice  and  honour  to 
.grant  their  requeR  ?  It  is  idle  to  pretend,  that  your 
.majeRy  cannot  diirolve  the  parliament.  Th.c  fepien- 
^  nial  aft  gives  you  a  pofitive  right  to  ;.he  cxercife  of 
this  prerogative.  It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  infinuate,  that 

Z  2  fuch 
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fuch  a  PiCp  would  only  encrcafe  and  exalperate  the 
murmurs  and  jealourics  which  now  prevail.  The 
argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  too  niiich  : 
it  proves  that  parliaments  ought  to  be  perpetual  •,  as 
a  cliffolution  will  become  more  and  more  dangerous, 
the  longer  it  is  delayed,  fince  in  all  human  probabi¬ 
lity  the  ferment  will  rife  inftead  of  fubfiding.  Now 
or  never  is  the  time  for  complying  with  the  earneft 
entreaties  of  the  people.  For  who  knows  but  the 
parliament  may  vote  itfelf  perpetual  ?  It  has  the  fame 
right  to  pafs  a  perpetual,  as  a  feptennial  a£l:  •,  and  the 
fame  caufe  may  be  alledgcd,  the  danger  of  the  times. 
The  minifters  are  eager  for  this  meafure  and  who 
does  not  know  their  omnipotence?  W'hac  refonree 
then  is  left  to  your  injuicd  people  ?  Should  they  refolve 
upon  recalling  their  members,  there  is  reafon  to  fear, 
that  their  resolution  would  have  no  eftefl.  Were 
your  majefty  to  ftart  no  objeffion,  the  majority  would 
not  be  fo  obfequious.  Having  already  difregarded 
the  in  ft  r  unions  of  their  conftituents  they  would  def- 
pife  their  fummons.  Thus  abandoned  by  their  own 
creatures,  what  courfe  muft  they  take,  if  you  do  not 
vouchfafe  immediate  redrefs  ?  Shall  they  appeal  to 
heaven  ?  In  order  to  prevent  fo  dreadful  a  cataftrophe, 
your  majefty  moved  by  all  thefe  confiderations  will 
liften  to  the  earneft  intreatles  of  your  people,  by  dif- 
mifting  your  prefent  miniftry  and  diflblving  par¬ 
liament  *,  for  theirs  it  can  no  longer  with  propriety 
be  called.  Thus,  as  at  the  beginning  of  your  reign, 
you  will  once  more  iftlie  forth  from  your  palace  with 
the  fhouts  and  acclamations  of  your  fubjedls  and, 
like  the  fun  in  his  meridian  fplendor,  warm,  cheer, 
and  invigorate  all  around  you,” 

Thefe  and  many  ocher  arguments,  wh.irh  were  urged 
with  equal  freedom  and  ftrength  of  realoning,  had 
no  effedl::  the  king  refolved  to  adhere  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  negledl  the  petitions  The  meet- 
ing  of  parliament  therefore  was  expected  with  the  ut- 

moft  impatience :  but  it  was  poftponed  till  the  be¬ 
ginning 
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ginning  of  the  new  year;  that  the  minilby  might 
have  full  leifure  during  the  courfe  of  the  winter  to  feel 
the  pulfe  of  their  creatures,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
lupporting  thofe  meafures,  which  were  already  pro- 
jeded. 

However,  much  the  miniflers  had  exafperated  the 
nation  with  their  domeftic  encroachments,  they  were 
not  fatisfied  :  they  refolved  to  Ibetch  out  the  arm  of 
defpotifm  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  which  was  once 
more  become  the  objeft  of  public  confideration. 
Hyder  Ali,  or  Naig,  an  adventurer,  who  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  Seapoy  in  the  Euro['ean  armies  had,  by  daring 
treachery  and  one  of  thofe  furprifing  revolutions  fo 
frequent. in  India,  become  fovereign  of  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  country  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  formed  the 
projeft  of  extirpating  the  Englifli  from  thefe  parts. 
Being  maftei  of  territories  five  hundred  miles  fquare, 
and  an  adept  in  the  European  art  of  war,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  power  and  authority  that  he  terrified 
or  inveigled  into  his  meafures  the  Nizam  of  the 
Decan,  who  can  bring  into  the  field  fifty  thoufand 
foot,  and  thirty  thouland  horfe.  Both  of  them  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  a  large  army;  but,  notwith- 
llanding  the  bcafted  difeipline  introduced  by  Hyder 
and  by  the  French  renegadoes  in  his  fervice,  the  Eng- 
lifli  under  the  aufpices  of  colonel  Smith,  totally  de¬ 
feated  the  conjoined  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trinomallee,  and  with  very  little  lofs  took  their  artil¬ 
lery  and  many  other  trophies  of  a  complete  vidtory. 
Terrified  by  this  difafter  the  Nizam,  as  foon  as  he 
could  efcape  the  hands  of  Hyder,  of  whom  he  was 
juftly  apprehenfive,  concluded  with  the  company  a 
peace,  by  which  he  guaranteed  to  them  the  revenues 
of  the  Balagat  Carnatic;  a  country  including  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Hyder,  and  fome  other  petty  princes.  Not 
long  after  thefe  tranfadions  Mangalore,  one  of  his 
principal  fcaports,  was  taken  with  mofi;  of  his  fliips. 
But  having  transferred  the  feat  of  w'ar  into  a  moun¬ 
tainous  trad,  whiich  is  at  a  vaft  di fiance  from  our 

Z  3  fettle- 
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fettlcments,  he  gained  feveral  advantages  by  inter¬ 
cepting  fupplies,  cutting  off  parties,  and  interrupting 
their  communication;  and  as  he  abounded  in  cavalry 
and  ffratagems,  no  decifive  advantage  could  be  gained 
over  him  by  the  fuperior  ffrengih,  ndll,  and  bravery 
of  his  antagoniffs.  He  avoided  general  engagements, 
and  cariied  on  the  v/ar,  like  a  robber.  This  condueff, 
expoled  the  company  to  much  expence,  and  promifed 
little  profit  or  honour.  The  contradors  and  agents 
fupplied  the  army  with  fuch  fcanty  and  bad  provi- 
fions,  that  it  gradually  mouldered  av^ay  ;  and  afforded 
Hyder  an  opportunity  of  growing  fo  formddable  both 
in  India  and  Leaden-hall-ffreet,  that  a  general  court 
of  proprietors  refolved  to  fend  over  fupervifors  with 
unlimitted  powers  to  redify  abufes ;  particularly  thofe 
affeding  the  revenue,  which  was  nouorioufly  mifma- 
naged  in  all  their  fettlements. 

C> 

I'he  majority,  however,  which  carried  this  meafure, 
was  very  inconfiderable,  the  arguments  urged  againfE: 
it  being  very  weighty.  “  This  commiffion,  faid  the 
oppofition,  feems  illegal  and  inexpedient.  It  is  illegal, 
becaufe  the  company  has  no  authority  to  grant  fuch 
unlimitted  power  to  any  of  its  fervants.  The  prefi- 
dents  and  councils  of  your  fettlements  in  India  are  the 
highell  authority  that  you  can  effabliih  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world  ;  for  they  derive  their  power  not  only 
from  you,  but  likewife  from  the  legiQature,  which 
Has  enaded  laws  fpecifying  their  number  and  the  ex-' 
tent  of  their  juriTdidion.  Since  then,  they  are  efta- 
blifhed  by  ffatute,  can  you  annul  them  by  granting 
to  three  men  a  power  paramount  to  them  all  ?  By  no 
means.  All,  that  you  can  do,  is  to  divefl;  them  of 
their  office,  and  appoint  others  equal  in  number  iri 
their  room.  To  thefe  you  can  delegate  all  the  power, 
of  which  you  are  yourfelves  legally  poffeffed,  and  no 
more.  As  an  ad  of  parliament  was  found  requifite 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  your  four  prefidencies,  an  ad: 
of  the  fame  authority  is  abfolutely  ncceffary  for  anni¬ 
hilating  them ;  or,  what  is  the  fame,  for  appointing 

fupervifors. 
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fupervifors,  who  are  to  fufpend  their  authority,  when¬ 
ever  they  judge  it  expedient.  Some  minifters  may, 
no  doubt,,  think  that  the  dangerous  fituation  ot  our 
affairs  in  America  requires  the  hand  of  fupervilors  to 
reftore  them  to  their  ulual  tranquillity,  ^et,  where 
is  the  man,  that  dares  advife  his  majefty  to  lend  to 
any  of  our  colonies  two  or  three  diclators  to  lupeilede 
governor 'and  council?  Not  to  Ipeak  of  tne  rights 
of  the  colonies,  fuch  a  hep  would  be  an  evioent  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  the  two  other  branches 
of  the  legihature.  What  then  ftiall  we  fay  of  this 
commiffion,  which  tramples  under  foot  the  authority 
of  all  the  three,  of  the  king,  the  lords  and  commons. 

It  has  indeed  the  fanftion  of  three  lawyers  of  great 
note.  But,  what  is  authority  againft  reafon  ?  Dav»^ 
yers  are  not  infallible  any  more  than  the  pope.  ^  A 
perfon  of  fenfe  v/ill  pin  his  faith  upon  the  fleeve  of  no 
man  :  yet  this  is  what  the  fupporters  of  the  commif- 
fion  do.  We  their  opponents,  like  the  fiih  pio- 
teftants,  found  our  opinion  on  reafon  and  fciipture , 
but  they,  like  good  Catholics,  cry  out,  ‘‘ 
that  avail  you  ?  Have  not  we  the  fathers  on  our  fide . 
But  the  commiffion  is  not  only  illegal  in  the  ftiidt 
fenfe  of  the  word,  as  being  contrary  to  the  expiefs 
tenour  and  purport  of  ftatutes  :  itds  alfo  illegal  in  a 
large  and  extenfive  fenfe,  as  being  oppofitc  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  fpirit  of  our  conftitution.  In  this  ifland  ab- 
folute  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  no  individual. 
In  our  colonies,  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflatuie  has 
thought  proper  to  follow  the  lame  maxim.  L  imited 
governments  are  eftablifhed  in  them  all.  W  ill  they 
allow  you  to  purfue  a  different  courfe,  and  to  intio- 
duce  into  your  fettlements  a  fyftem  of  flavcry  ?  Never 
believe  it.  They  are  too  fagacious,  not  to  forefee, 
that  this  inftitution  will  produce  a  gradual  revolution 
in  the  manners  of  our  people  at  home.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  flavery  imbibed  by  the  adventurers  in  India, 
would  foon  be  tranfplanted  into  this  kingdom,  and, 

after  having  infeftcd  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabi- 

'7  .  rants 
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tants,  would  prepare  their  necks  for  the  yoke  of  def- 
potifm.  And,  fhould  they  deem  this  apprehenfioii 
ground lefs  and  chimerical,  yet  could  they  not  be  fo 
regardleis  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  as  to  allow  fuch 
a  populous  part  of  the  globe  to  groan  under  tyrants. 
"I  hey  v/ill  ctTtainly  let  them  tafle  the  fweets  of  liberty, 
as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  attaching  them  to  the 
iiuereft:  of  Great  Britain,  which  will,  we  hope,  take 
warning  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch,  and  never 
think  of  eftablifliing  a  fyftem  of  tyranny  in  Afia. 
1  he  decline  of  the -Dutch  and  French  trade  in  that 
quarter,  is  very  much  owing  to  this  falfe  policy.  For 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  that  no  other  fort  of 
government  will  dourifh  in  thofe  climes.  Even  hif- 
tory  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the  reverfe.  Human 
beings,  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  they  are  found, 
wi.l  always  prefer  law  and  juftice  to  violence  and  op- 
prefllon  ;  and  trade  will  ever  thrive  beft,  where  the 
form.er  reign.  But,  were  the  commiffion  ever  fo  le¬ 
gal,  ftill  it  ought  to  be  fet  afide ;  becaufe  it  is  inex¬ 
pedient  Human  nature  is  frail  ;  it  cannot  fafely  be 
truffed  with  unlimited  power:  for  the  hiftories  of  all 
nations  convince  us,  that  it  has  been  almoft  always 
abufed  by  the  pof]  ffors.  It  is  idle  to  go  far  back 
in.o  the  annals  of  mankind  for  illulLration.  We  need 
not  ranfack  the  records  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome, 
for  tyrants,  decemvirs  and  didlators.  The  tranf- 
aclions  of  our  own  company  will  furnifli  us  with  an 
example,  which  will  come  home  to  every  man's 
bread:.  Eord  Clive  was  not  long  ago  fent  over  to 
India,  with  dmilar  powers;  on  condition,  that  his 
jaghire  fnould  be  fecured  to  him  for  ten  years,  and 
that  he  Irieuld  have  an  annual  falary  of  fix  thoufand 
pou  nds.  He  engaged  not  to  trade  in  any  fhape,  nor 
to  receive  any  other  emolument  whatever  from  his 
office.  Yet,  no  fooner  did  he  fet  foot  in  Bengal,  but 
he  and  his  adfociates  monopolized  the  trade  in  beet- 
nut,  fait,  and  tobacco,  ,  which  in  their  inffrudtions 
they  were  exprefsly  ordered  by  the  company  to  i^ftore 

to 
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to  the  natives ;  as  it  had  been  found  a  principal  fource 
of  the  diforders,  which  prevailed  in  that  country. 
I'he  noble  lord  had  five  lhares,  the  value  of  each 
amounting  to  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 
His  friends  enjoyed  the  reft.  Thus  were  the  grie¬ 
vances  of  the  natives  red  re  fled !  What  reafon  have 
you  to  imagine,  that  other  men  will  behave  with  more 
referve  and  moderation,  when  you  fee  fuch  a  generous 
mind  debauched  by  excefs  of  power?  One  of  the 
principal  reafons  alledged  for  the  appointment  of  fu- 
pervifors  is,  that  they  may  regulate  the  colleftion  of 
the  revenues,  in  which  there  are  at  prefent  fuch  enor¬ 
mous  abufes,  that  a  Angle  black  collector  is  allowed 
an  annual  falary  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds.  Mr.  Scrafton  declares  under  his  hand,  that 
none  are  fit  for  colleftors  but  blacks  *,  becaufe,  it  is 
proper,  that  the  odium  of  opprefiion  fhould  fall  upon 
the  natives  rather  than  upon  the  Englifli,  never  con- 
fidering,  that  the  grand  objeft  of  their  miffion  is  to 
extirpate  all  opprelfion.  Mr.  Vanfittart,  the  other 
chief  fupervifor,  afferts,  in  public  and  in  private,  that 
whites  are  the  only  perlons  that  ought  to  be  employed. 
What  good  can  be  expefted  from  men,  who  differ  fo 
widely  in  fuch  an  eflTential  point  ?  One  embraces  the 
white,  the  other  the  black  fide  of  the  argument,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  able  to  hit  on  the  medium  of  recon¬ 
cilement,  except  they  fhould  by  good  luck  find  enough 
of  mulattoes  for  their  purpofe,  or  compromife  matters 
by  (haring  between  them  the  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fanJ  pounds  now  enjoyed  by  the  colledtor  Mahomet. 
W^e  would  for  the  good  of  the  company,  recommend 
this  method  to  them  preferably  to  the  monopoly  en- 
groffed  by  their  worthy  predeceflbr  in  power,  lord 
Clive.  We  forbear  to  mention  many  other  fourccs 
of  divifion,  which  might  here  be  enumerated,  I'hc 
gentlemen  have  themfelves  relieved  us  from  that  ne- 
cefTity.  They  are  to  be  feen  in  their  printed  charges 
againft  each  other;  and  have  found  their  way  even 
into  ihe  daily  news  papers ;  fo  that  every  proprietor 

mull 
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muft  be  acquainted  with  them.  The  fupervifors  are 
to  have  the  power  of  ruperfeding  any  OxTicer  civil  or 
military,  with  whom  they  chide  to  be  difpleafed.  It 
is  lurprifing,  that  the  proprietors  do  not  remember 
what  heart-burnings  and  animofities  arofe  during  the 
delpotilm  of  the  noble  lord,  of  whom  we  have  had 
occafion  already  to  make  fuch  honourable  mention. 
You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  much  of  the  confufion 
and  miiunderftanding,  which  now  reign  in  your  fet- 
tlemcnts,  had  this  caule  for  their  origin.  Why  then 
fend  out  fbpervifors  with  fimiiar  powers  ?  Is  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  abufes?  Every  reafon- 
able  pcrfon  mvaft  fee  the  affair  in  that  light.  The 
fupervifors  have  predileclions  :  they  have  friends  to 
provide  for,  and  paflions  to  gratify.  He  muft  know 
very  little  of  mankind,  who  thinks  otherwife  *,  or 
imagines,  that  they  will  not  employ  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  to  make  room  for  their  favourites,  if 
chance  does  not  furnilh  vacancies  adequate  to  their 
expectations.  What  man  of  fpirit,  what  man  of  ho¬ 
nour  can  endure  fuch  iniquitous  preference?  If  you 
want  to  have  faithful,  diligent,  fpirited  fervants,  treat 
them  like  men,  not  like  Haves.  If  you  do  not  ad 
thus,  you  will  repent  it.  Every  officer  of  ability,  who 
always  breathes  an  independent  fpirit,  will  defert  your 
fervicc ;  and  none  will  remain  but  the  mean,  the  vile, 
the  cowardly,  who  are  ever  the  moft  expenfive,  who 
will  receive  your  pay,  but  negleft,  or  not  dare  to  do 
your  bufinefs.  A  man  of  any  foul,  would  chufe 
rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water  in  Britifh  indepen¬ 
dence,  than  to  feaft  on  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  in 
fuch  debafing  fervitude :  like  Caffius,  he  had  rather 
not  be,  than  tremble  at  a  thing  like  himfelf.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  your  officers  are  undoubtedly  in  this  predica¬ 
ment.  Why  then  will  you  be  fo  blind  to  your  own 
intereft,  fo  regardlefs  of  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution, 
and  the  rights  of  humanity  ?  Aboliffi  the  commiffion, 
that  no  military  officer  may  be  deprived  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  till  he  is  adjudged  guilty  by  a  court  mfertiai, 

nor 
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nor*  sny  civil  officer  rufjpended)  till  ne  is  condemned 
by  his  peers.  But,  if  no  other  argument  will  move 
you;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  chat  you  will  be  moved  by  the 
confideration  of  the  expence.  Each’  fupervifor  is  to 
have  a  ialary  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
expence  of  their  tables,  which  we  are  to  defray,  can¬ 
not  be  lefs  than  a  thoufand  pounds  a  month  for  each. 
Iffiefe  furhs  added  together  will  amount  to  fixty-fix 
thoufand  pounds*  a  year  ;  a  fum,  which  by  calculation 
you  will  find  ec|ual  to  fix  month’s  pay  of  all  our  troops 
on  the  coaPe  of  Eoromandel.  If  any  one  fliould 
allcdge,  that  the  principal  expence  of  troops  confifls 
of  extraordinaries,  not  of  pay-,  the  fame  may  bejuftly 
‘afferted  of  -fupervifors  ;  otherwife  the  expences  of  the 
feledl  committee  could  not  have  amounted  to  four  or 
fiv^e  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  befides  what  the  com¬ 
pany  loft  through  the  illicit  pradfices  of  the  commii- 
fioners.  It  does  not  appear,  that  your  affairs  have 
fuffered  for  want  of  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
fervants,  that  you  have  already  in  India.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  caiife  of  complaint  is,  that  they  either  have, 
or  have  affumed,  too  much  power.  The  cafe  of  Bolts, 
not  to  fpeak  of  others,  is  an  evident  proof  of  this 
truth  ;  for,  though  the  chairman  has  been  plealed  to 
fay,  that  he  was  an  unprofitable  fervant,  and  that  his 
opponents,  thou|.u*  w-rong  in  form,  were  right  in 
fubftance,  he  has  been  able  to  produce  no  faft,  no 
argument  in  fupportof  his  affirmation.  Whereas  the 
memorial  of  Bolts,  which  remains  hitherto  unfliaken, 
nay,  uncontradidfed,  demonftrates,  that  he  was  a  very 
profitable  fervant,  and,  that  the  very  fountains  of 
juftice  are  corrupted-,  aching,  which  everyone  but 
that  honourable  gentleman  muft  allow  to  be  very 
fubftantial.  We  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  appointed  for  this  fervice  as  any  perfon  :  but, 
yet  we  fear,  that  their  appointment  will  only  multiply 
thefe  corruptions.  It  was  prophefied,  that  this  would 
be  the  confequence  of  the  laft  commiffion.  Faft  has 
Verified  the  prediftion.  Why  may  not  we  be  as  bold 

on 
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on  this  occafion  ?  What  will  then  follow  ?  We  fliall 
l>e  obliged  to  fend  out  a  third  commifhon  to  reftify 
the  abufes  of  the  prefent,  and  fo  on  without  end  ;  till 
we  are,  like  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  obliged 
to  veil  one  man  with  abfolute  power :  a  plan,  by 
whic  h  a  few  overgrown  individuals  will  be  enabled  to 
fwallow  up  the  property  of  the  afiembly,  and  to  be¬ 
come,  like  the  Roman  dilators,  the  mafters  of  the 
company.  It  fliould  be  always  our  aim  to  prevent 
any  enormous  inequality  in  the  property  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  :  for  power  always  follows  property  ;  and  you 
mult  remember  what  authority  this  circumftance  gave 
a  few  years  ago  to  Clive  and  his  friends.  What  is 
the  refuk  of  the  whole  ?  Repeal  the  commifiion  :  re¬ 
trench,  rather  than  encrcafe  the  power  of  your  govern¬ 
ors  ;  and  puniOa  their  malverlation  with  as  much  ri¬ 
gour  as  you  v/ould  that  of  the  meaneft  delinquent. 
Your  afi’airs  will  thus  come  foon  back  into  their  natu¬ 
ral  channels,  and  relieve  you  from  the  neceffity  of 
creating  fuch  Solons,  Minoles  and  Lycurgufes. 

No  arguments,  however,  had  any  effedt ;  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  ieizing  this  opportunity  of  providing  for  their 
friends,  relations  and  dependents,  fecured  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  fupervifors  by  reprefenting  to  the 
proprietors  the  embroiled  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
ablblute  neceffity  of  invefting  fome  perfons  of  weight 
and  authority,  with  power  to  redrefs  every  grievance. 
In  order  to  give  them  a  proper  eclat,  two  fhips  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates  were  requefted  of  government, 
that  Hyder  Ali  might  be  attacked  by  fea,  and  the 
company’s  poffeffions  be  put  in  a  polfure  of  defence 
againft  the  fecrct  machinations  and  open  attempts  of 
the  French,  who  were  known  to  have  four  thoufand 
troops  in  the  ifiand  of  Mauritius ;  a  ftation,  which 
enabled  them  greatly  to  diftrefs  their  trade.  The  mi- 
nillers  availing  chemfelves  of  their  diftrefs,  defired,  firfl: 
to  know  what  fhare  in  the  deliberations  ol  war  and 
peace  they  would  grant  to  the  officer  appointed  by  the 
fovereign.  The  proptiecors  were  alarmed  at  this  quef- 

tion. 
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tion.  They  faw  that  the  miniftry  wanted  gradually  to 
encroach  upon  their  rights,  and  to  get  into  tlieir  own 
hands  the  difpolal  of  all  places  of  profit  and  truft ; 
that  a  crown  officer  ecjual  in  power  to  any  of  the  luper- 
vifors,  would  ruin  their  intereft,  as  the  Indians  would 
never  treat  with  him,  but  in  order  to  deprels  them, 
that  the  interference  of  government  in  the  concerns  of 
a  trading  company  has  always  produced  its  deftruc- 
tion  ;  and  that  the  fcheme  was  no  Icfs  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  realm  than  to  the  intereft  of  their 
body.  Accordingly,  no  power  at  all  was  granted  to 
the  perfon  that  ftiould  be  nominated.  Difgufted  with 
this  repulfe,  and  little  folicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  the  miniftry  refufed  fliips  of  the  line.  Satil- 
fied,  if,  by  their  tamenefs  they  could  purcha'e  the 
forbearance  of  the  French,  they  only  commiffioned 
fir  John  Lindfcy  to  fail  to  the  gltiph  of  Perfia  with 
two  frigates;  a  force  more  proper  for  waking  thejea- 
loufy  than  checking  the  ambition  of  the^enemy. 

(17*70)  Such  were  the  principal  tranfaftions  of  the 
fiimmer.  The  parliament  at  length  met  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January,  and  it  was  harangued  by  the  fovereign  in 
perlon,  who  inftead  of  propofing  any  remedy  to  the  grie¬ 
vances  of  the  nation,  palled  them  over  in  profound  fi- 
lence,  and  entertained  thena  with  the  prudent  mealure?, 
which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  diftufion  of  the 
diftemper  among  the  horned  cattle;  the  exiftenre  of 
which  is  yet  problematical.  f-Iow^ever  much  it  might  ’ 
have  been  the  defign  of  the  miniftcr  to  divert  by  tiiis 
artifice  the  attention  of  the  parliament  from  the  peti¬ 
tions  and  the  complaints  of  the  people,  he  did  not 
fucceed  ;  the  aftair  was  copioufly  handled  in  both 
houfes;  and  the  rnajority  was  openly  charged  with 
having  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people.  But  fo  low 
v/as  their  power  and  courage  fallen,  that  they  durft 
not  venture  upon  puniflftng  their  acculers.  It  is  not, 
that  their  numbers  were  not  liifticiemly  great,  anvl 
their  inclinations  good,  'i'hcy  wouKi  have  willingly 
been  revenged;  but  they  dreaded  ciie  people,  who 
A  would 
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would  not  have  tamely  fufFcred  their  champions,  the 
firll  men  in  the  kingdom,  to-be  chaftifed  for  fupport- 
ing  the  conllitution. 

After  the  horned  cattle,  the  king’s  fpeech  recom¬ 
menced  to  the  parliament  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  which  was  called  highly  unwarrantable.  In  or¬ 
der  to  underhand  this  term,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
•trace  the  matter  from  its  fource.  The  laws  paffed  in 
the  year  1767,  lor  laying  duties  on  paper,  glafs,  tea 
and  other  commodities  imported  from  Britain  into  the 
colonies,  immediately  alarmed  the  Americans,  and 
produced  refolutions  fimilar  to  thole,  which  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ftamp-aft.  Encouraged  by  their  fuccefs- 
•ful  oppofition  on  that  occafion,  they  now  entered  into 
agre^ients  for  the  encouragement  of  their  own  manu- 
►fadures,  and  for  preventing  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lifh  goods.  The  alTembly  of  Maffachufet’s  bay  fent 
to  the  other  provinces  a  circular  letter,  -propofing^a 
common  union  in  foliciting  the  repeal  of  the  late  ads, 
which  they  reprefented  as  unconllitutional,  and  fub- 
verfive  of  their  natural  and  pofitive  rights ;  fince  Bri- 
tirti  fubjeds  can  only  be  bound  by  the  ads  of  their 
meprefentatives.  A  letter  written  by  Shelburne,  one 
of  the.fecretaries  of  date,  ,and  complaining  bitterly  of 
their  condud,  encreafed  the  ill  humour,  which  was 
already  too  prevalent,  and  enflamed  that  anirnofity 
which  fubfifted  between  governor  Bernard  and  the  af- 
lembly.  The  confequence  was,  that  they  were  pro¬ 
rogued.  When  they  met  again,  a  letter  of  Hillfbo- 
rough,  the  new  fecretary  for  the  colonies,  charged 
them  to  refcind  the  refolution,  which  gave  birth  to 
their  circular  letter,  under  pain  of  diflblution.  This 
violent  meafure  had  no  other  effed  but  that  of  exaf- 
perating  the  whole  colony  againft  their  governor,  to 
,whofe  mifreprefentations  it  was  principally  attributed. 
Accordingly,  the  alTembly  was  preparing  a  petition  to 
the  throne  for  his  removal,  when  it  was  fuddenly  dif- 
folved :  a  precipitate  ftep,  which  promifed  no  advan¬ 
tage  5 
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tage;  as  the  popularity  of  the  members  fecured  their 
re-eledtion. 

The  circular  letters  fent  by  the  fecretary  of  Tcate  to 
the  other  colonies, ^  proved  equally  ineftedual.  The 
affembhes,  or  parliaments,  as  they  would  now  be 
called,  highly  approved  of  the  conduft  of  the  Bofto- 
nians,  and  treated  the  fecretary’s  letter  with  great  free¬ 
dom.  The  diflblution  above  mentioned  was  haftened 
«by  a  previous  tumult.  A  {loop,  which  was  accufed  of 
not  having  exadly  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  the 
new  cuftom  houfe,  was  feized  by  its  officers,  and  fecur¬ 
ed  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Romney  man  of  war,  which 
then  happened  to  be  in  the  harbour.  I'he  populace, 
enflamed  by  an  aft  of  hoftility  founded  on  laws,  which 
they  did  not  acknowledge,  pelted  the  commifiioners 
of  the  cuftoms  with  (tones,  and  treated  them  w'ith  fo 
much  outrage  and  indignity,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  refume  the  funftions  of  their  office  at 
Caftle  William,  a  fortification  on  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
harbour.  -.  Whether  this. violence  was  originally  fore- 
feen,  or  coercive  meafures  were  antecedently  concerted, 
certain  it  is,  that  troops  were  ordered  from  Ireland,  ' 
and  other  parts  to'  fupport  the  governor,  who  had 
been  very  injmiiciouriy  continued  in  an  office,  for 
which  his  conftant  oppofition  to  the  defircs  of  the 
people  had  rendered  him  very  unfit.  I'his  intelli¬ 
gence  occafioned  an  alarm,  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  menace  from  the  moil  dangerous  and 
cruel  enemy.  They  confidered  themfclves  as  threat¬ 
ened  with  invafion  and  conqiiell:.  Accordingly  the 
inhabitants  afiembled  in  Faneuil-hall,  and  finding  that 
the  governor  w’ould  not  at  their  requed  convene  a  ge¬ 
neral  afTembly,  nor  give  them  any  fatisfaftion  with 
.  regard  to  the  troops,  which  were  faid  to  be  coming, 
they  drew  up  a  long  catalogue  of  their  grievances, 
protefted  againft  keeping  an  army  in  the  provint:e, 
without  their  confent,  and  recommended  the  liolding 
of  a  convention  at  Boilon,  for  the  confideration  of  the 
prefent  date  of  their  affairs.  But  the  mod  extraordi- 
4  nary 
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nary  aft  of  this  meeting  was,  that  under  pretence  of 
an  approaching  war  with  France,  they  defired  the 
people  to  prepare  arms,  ammunition,  and  every  other 
acLOUt! ement  necellary  in  cafes  of  fudden  clanger:  a 
day  c’i'  public  prayer  and  falling  being  firfl  appointed, 
i^otwithdanding  the  hoftile  afpeft  of  this  tranfaftion, 
the  convention,  which  aftually  took  place,  did  not 
venture  to  airume  the  authority  of  government,  but 
feparated,  alter  having  publicly  advifed  the  people  to 
be  obedient  to  the  laws,  and  having  in  vain  folicited 
the  governor  to  convoke  the  affembly.  On  the  very 
day  of  their  leparation  the  troops  arrived,  and,  after 
fome  difficulty  were  allowed  barrack  provifions  by  the 
council,  who  refufed  them'  quarters  in  the  town. 
Quarters,  however,  were  procured  by  contraft  with 
private  perfons ;  and  a  tolerable  harmony  fubfided 
between  the  foldiers  and  the  inhabitants. 

The  meafures  of  adminiftration  in  thefe  particulars, 
received  the  fanftion  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  which 
advifed  his  majefty  in  purfuance  of  an  obfolete  ftatute 
of  Plenry  the* eighth,  to  ifiue  a  fpecial  commiflion 
for  trying  the  principal  authors  of  the  didurbances 
in  the  province  of  Maflachufets  within  this  realm  ; 
and  to  order  governor  Bernard  to  tranfmit  the  fulled 
information  poffible  of  the  guilt  and  names  of  ad 
thofe  fufpefted  of  treafon,  or  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
within  his  jurifdiftion. 

This  addrefs,  however,  which  was  cordially  em¬ 
braced  by  the  king,  underwent  much  animadverfion. 

“  By  the  laws  of  England',  faid  the  oppofition,  a 
man  is  generally  tried  in  the  county,  where  he  com¬ 
mits  the  crime  ;  that  his  general  charafter  may  be  the 
more  exaftly  afeertained,  and  the  particular  circum- 
dances  of  the  charge  more  minutely  examined  :  points 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  due  adminidration  ofjudice. 
If  this  method  of  proceeding  be  requifite  within 
the  realm,  how  much  m.ore  mmd  it  be  lb  with  regard 
to  Americav  which  is  at  fuch  an  immenfe  didance 
How  will  even  an  innocent  man  be  able  to  exculpate 

himfelf  ? 
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hlmfelf  ?  No  private  fortune  will  be  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  bringing  over  evidences.  The  culprit  mull 
trull  folely  to  the  equity  and  mercy  of  a  jury,  which 
he  and  all  America  will  confider  as  prejudiced,  be- 
caule  it  mull  be  a  party  concerned  ;  while  his  accufers 
are  lupported  by  government,  and  perhaps  expedl, 
ample  rev/ards  for  their  fervice.  Suppofe  him  ac¬ 
quitted,  who  will  reimburfe  his  lofles.?  Confider  the 
injury  which  his  bufinefs  mull  fullain  by  a  long  ab- 
fence;  confider  the  charges  of  confinement,  anff  the 
Rill  accumulating  expences  of  law ;  and  you  will  fee, 
that  his  ruin  is  inevitable.  If  he  efcapes  the  danger 
hanging  over  him,  from  the  diTpIeafure  of  power, °he 
meets  with  worfe  than  death,  in  the  miferies  of  a  ru¬ 
ined  fam.ily.  For  undoubtedly,  certain  death  is  more 
eligible  than  a  broken  heart,  which  mult  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  horrors  of  pinching  poverty,  of  the 
tears  of  a  defpairing  wife,  and  the  hunger  of  helplefs 
children.  For  thefe  realbns,  if  the  Americans  are 
guilty,  punilh  their  guilt  at  home.  If  you  fufpedl, 
that  their  countrymen  animated  by  a  general  fpirit  of 
difaffedlion  will  acquit  them,  however  guilty,  llill  try 
them  at  home.  Your  error  will  be  on  the  fide  of 
mercy ;  and  it  will  reflefl  honour  on  your  proceedino-s. 
Your  ftridl  adherence  to  the  principles  ofjullice  Md 
the  fpint  of  the  conllitution  will  operate  more  power¬ 
fully  on  the  generofity  of  the  Americans,  than  any 
afts  of  rigid  feverity,  and  will  perhaps  reftore  the 
alienated  affedlions  of  that  injured  people.’* 

As  might  naturally  be  expeflcd,  this  meafure  en- 
flamed  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  colonilts  to  the 
higheft  pitch.  Their  aflemblics  denied  not  only  the 
fovereign’s  right  of  caufing  Americans  to  be  tried  be¬ 
yond  lea,  but  alfo  the  legiflature’s  right  of  taxing- 
them  in  any  fliape :  proceedings,  which  brought  on 
their  dilfolucion,  and  caufed  great  inconveniences  to 
that  extenfive  continent.  A  new  body  of  reprefen- 
tatives,  was  indeed,  convened  at  Bofion  •,  but,  as  it 
was  adluated  by  the  Ipirit  of  the  preceding,  no  alter- 
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aiion  took  place  in  the  political  fyftem.  Guns  were, 
therefore,  pointed  at  the  door  of  the  ailemoly-houfe, 
which  the  foldiery  had  been  daring  enough  to  profane, 
by  converting  it  into  barracs.  The  reprefentatives, 
however,  were  not  intinniciated*  Refolved,  not  to  re- 
linquifh’the  rights  of  their  conftituents,  they  would 
not  proceed  to  bufmefs,  till  the  governor,  after  refuf- 
ino-  to  remove  the  foldiery  from  the  metropolis,  ad¬ 
journed  the  afTembly  to  Harvard  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  where  it  protcfted  againft  various  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  people’s  rights. 

They  reprefented  the  ufe  of  the  military  power,  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  as  inconfiflent  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  free  confiitution,  and  the  very  nature 
of  cTovernment.  For  where,  faid  they,  is  the  necef- 
fity^  of  their  interpofition  ?  The  body  of  the  people 
will  always  affift  the  magiflrate  in  the  execution  of  fucli 
laws  as  ought  to  be  executed.  The  very  fuppofition 
of  their  averfion  to  the  execution  of  a  law  is  a  ftrong 
prefumption,  that  it  is  an  unjuff,  at  leaff,  an  unfalu- 
tary  law.  Their  law  it  cannot  be,  fince  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  free  conftitution  it  mufl  have  received  their 
confent,  before  they  are  bound  to  obedience.  We 
emnot  but  lament,  that  too  many  in  power,  bodi  in 
America  and  Europe,  avow  not  only  in  their  private 
converfation,  but  in  their  public  ccnduft,  the  moft 
rancorous  enmity  to  the  free  part  of  the  Britifli  con- 
Itittition  *,  and  are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
render  the  monarchy  abfolute,  and  the  adminiftration 
arbitrary  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  with  grief, 
we  fee  our  petitions  prevented  from  reaching  the 
throne,  by  the  falfe  and  malicious  infinuadons  of  our 
^^overnor  j  and  troops,  in  conicquence,  introduced  to 
overawe  the  legiflature ;  while  alter  the  {Iri^lefl  en-* 
quiry,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  inftance  of 
the  violent  obilrudion  of  JufLice,  except  by  an  officer 
in  the  navy  and  cuiloms.  The  duties  impofcd  by 
iuch  ads,  as  are  deemed  by  the  whole  continent  highly 
unjijft  and  oppreffive,  have  been  pundually  payed  by 


grievances,  which  might  have  tempted  men  of',  ici's 
temper  to  fome  outrage.  What,  for  example,  can 
be  a  greater  breach  of  mift,  or  a  more  intolerable 
grievance,  than  that  frequent  entries  of  Noli  Profequi 
ihould  be  made  by  the  crown  lawyers,  in  cafes  fa¬ 
vourable  to  liberty,  and  profecutiohs  by  information 
ind  attachment  carried  on  in  fupport  of  power  ?  What 
can  be  more  dangerous  and  alarming  than  the  late  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  power  of  courts  of  admiralty.  The 
judges  of  the  common  courts  of  law,  who  are  the  only 
check,  cannot  be  trufted  by  the  people^  becaufe  tliey 
do  not  hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour;  and 
the  ancient  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury,  is  in  all  thefe 
cales  annihilated.  1  6  encreafe  our  burdens  an  unne- 
cellary  board  of  cuftoms  is  eftabliHied,  which  has  an 
unlimitted  power  of  appointing  officers,  and  grantino- 
them  what  falary  they  pleafe ;  a  regulation,  which 
mult  unavoidably  encreafe  the  number  of  penlioners 
and  placemen,  the  molt  dangerous  enemies  of  li- 


Ihe  confeqiienCe  of  the  murmurs  and  difcontents, 
which  this  pernicious  taxation  produced  was,  that  our 
exports  to  America,  fell  in  1768  to  2,378,000,  and 
in  1769  to  ij634,ooq  pounds.  7'he  value  of  the 
teas  exported  in  the  former  of  theic  years  amounted 
only  to  132,000;  and  in  the  latter  to  44,000  pounds. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  a  trade,  which  ufcd  to  be  worth 
four  millions  annually  !  What  more  needs  be  faid  to 
roufe  up  the  nation  to  vengeance  againft  thofe,  who 
planned,  and  dill  fupport  fo  deftrudtive  a  meafure  ? 

_  Notwithflanding  thefe  circumftances,  notwithdand- 
ing  the  injury  done  to  the  Ead  India  company,  and 
to  the  American  merchants,  who  folicited  a  total  re¬ 
peal,  lord  North,  who  was  now  become  minidcr  in 
the  room  of  the  fugitive  Grafton,  moved  for  the 
continuation  of  the  tax  upon  tea.  In  fupport  of  this 
motion,  he  urged,  that  as  they  now  totally  denied  the 


parliament’s  right  of  taxation,  i 


1C  was  neccffary  to  pre- 
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ferve  this  part  of  tlie  adl,  as  a  vindication  of  its  right; 
that  this  impcfition  could  not  be  deemed  opprellive^ 
as  in  order  to  make  room  for  it,  a  much  heavier  tax 
upon  tea  had  been  removed  ;  that  the  difficulty  and 
expence  of  procuring  manufadlures  during  the  prefenc 
ferment,  would  naturally  caufe  in  a  fhort  time  the 
diflolution  of  all  the  affociations,, and  reftore  the  de¬ 
clining  commerce  of  Britain ;  whereas  a  total  repeal 
would  encreafe  their  infolence,  and  give  birth  to  nev/ 
and  exorbitant  claims. 

This,  faid  the  oppofitlon,  is  not  the  time  to 
difpute  the  right  of  taxation,  while  the  Americans  are 
fo  highly  enfiamed,  that  they  will  fubmic  to  any  in¬ 
convenience  rather  than  forego  what  they  efleem  their 
natural  rights.  *  Being  not  reprefented,  they  confider 
us  as  interefted  tyrant?,  and  themfelves  as  oppreflld 
flaves.  Nor  are  their  combinations  illegal  or  unwar¬ 
rantable-,  for  certainly  any  body  of  men  may  agree 
to  purchafe  or  not  to  purchafe,  as  they  pkafe.  As 
little  are  they  trifling,  or  likely  to  fiifier  a  fpeedy  ciif- 
folution.  Orders  are  now  in  tiie  hands  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  tothe  amouTit  of  a  million  :  but  they  are  condi¬ 
tional  *,  they  are  not  to  be  executed,  if  a  total  repeal 
does  not  take  place.  Who,  that  is  fincerely  concern- 
ed  for  the  interefl;  of  his  country,  can  hefitate  in  em¬ 
bracing  fo  beneficial,  fo  conciliating  a  meafure  ?  It  is 
in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  tax  on  the  other  articles  be- 
incr  prejudicial  to  our  trade,  is  to  be  repealed  on  com¬ 
mercial  principles,  and  that  for  the  contrary  reafon, 
the  tax  on  tea  ought  to  remain.  1  he  fame  argu¬ 
ments,  Vvhich  evince  the  neceility  of  repealing  the  one, 
are  equally  concluflve  for  the  repeal  of  the  other. 
For,  thoudi  tea  be  not  a  Bririfli  manufadlure,  it  is 
purchafed  by  Britifli  manufadlures  and  Britilh  labour; 
and  the  tax  laid  upon  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  that 
trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  French,  wha, 
will  certainly  run  teas  to  America;  as  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  advanced  price  of  25  ptr  cent  by  bringing 
them  duty  fiee.  What  can  be  a  greater  injury  to  jhe 
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Ea(l  India  company,  than  this  condudl  ?  We  agreed 
indeed  to  take  off  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  in  order 
to  encourage  them  to  fell  it  as  low  as  the  Dutch  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  laid  on  another,  which,  ex¬ 
perience  fnews  us,  operated  as  a  prohibition.  What 
advantage  can  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  by  this  refer- 
varion  ?  The  vindication  of  our  right  of  taxation  ?  Did 
not  the  aft  declaratory  of  that  right  exift,  there  is 
another  tax  independent  of  the  prelent,  which  proves 
its  exercife.  What  then  can  be  the  aim  of  the  minify 
rer,  by  this  ftrange  exception  ?  The  prefervation  of 
the'  board  of  cuffoms  and  all  its  train  of  officers. 
This  eftablifhment  remains  untouched  by  the  prefent 
aft  ;  the  expence  therefore  will  not  be  leflened,  and  will 
fall  chiefly  on  the  Britifh  exchequer.  In  the  propofed 
•form  the  taxes  will  not  yield  a  clear  revenue  of  i6,oco 
pounds :  a  fum  too  paltry  to  be  put  in  competition 
■with  the  affeftions  of  the  leaft  confiderable  of  our  co¬ 
lonies.  Much  lefs  ought  we  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  the 
trade  and  affeftions  of  all  our  colonies  for  a  tax,  which 
will  not  pay  the  colleftors.  Were  it  not  clear  from 
this  deduftion,  that  the  intention  of  the  miniffcr  is  to 
introduce  violence  and  corruption  in  all  parts  of  our 
dominions,  it  would  be  evident  from  the  little  care 
that  he  takes  to  compofe  our  domeftic  differences  at  a 
time,  when  even  he  will  not  vouch  for  the  pacific  in¬ 
tentions  of  France  and  Spain.  After  he  has  done 
milchief  every  where  throughout  the  Empire,  he  has, 
inftead  of  attending  to  national  objefts,  amufed  him- 
felf,  like  Domitian,  in  catching  and  tormenting 


In  fpite  of  thefe  arguments,  the  tax  on  tea  was  con¬ 
tinued  :  a  refolution,  of  v/hich  the.  confequences  are 
eafily  forefeen.  This  feries  of  impolitic,  obnoxious 
meafures,  was  interrupted  by  one  popular  and  \yife 
relblution.  The  determination  of  contefted  eleftions, 
was  left  to  fifteen  members  chofen  out  of  the  whole 
body  upon  the  fame  principles,  which  regulate  the 
nomination  of  a  common  jury.  This  regtilation,  which 
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met  with  np  oppofition  from  any  party,  becaufe  alj 
the  difputes  about  eledlions  were  now  finally  decided,, 
w'iXs  become  extremely  necefiary.  No  femblance  ot 
jufiice,  honour,  or  confcience  had  been  obferved  on 
thefe  occafions  for  a  feries  of  years.  The  members, 
who  were  all  to  be  judges,  often  promifed  their  vote 
to  the  candidate,  before  the  caufe  came  into  the  houfe, 
which  was  generally  very  thin  during  the  trial,  but 
extremely  crowded,  when  the  quefiion  was  put.  The 
merits  of  the  cafe  were  reckoned  of  no  moment :  the 
members  thought  nothing  requifite  but  to  give  their 
i'Otes.  Many  made  no  fcruple  of  retiring  to  dinner, 
when  the  moll  material  evidences  were  examined,  and 
of  returning  to  vote  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  they 
knew  fomething  of  the  matter.  Nay,  affairs  had  been 
carried  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  infamy,  that  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  caufes  of  this  nature,  fome  quefiion 
was  propofed  to  try  the  firength  of  the  parties ;  and 
that,  which  was  found  tp  be  the  weakeft  in  numbers, 
was  forced  afterwards  to  fubmit  to  the  irkforne  ex- 
pcnce  of  a  caufe,  which  he  knev/  to  be  defperace.  In 
fliort  the  members  themfelves  w’ere  forced  to  acknowr 
ledge,'  that  if  their  property  were  at  ftake,  they  would 
prefer  to  the  judicature  of  the  commons  a  jury  of  port¬ 
ers,  chairmen,  or  even  pickpockets.  Who  then  can 
be  furprifed  at  the  expulfion  of  Wilkes,  and  the  fla-r 
grant  injufiice  done  to  the  freeholdeis  of  Middlefex, 
and  to  ail  the  electors  of  Britain  :  a  fubjedl,  to  which 
k  is  now  time  to  return  ? 

On  the  firfi  day  of  the  refilon,  lord  Chatham,  lord 
Camden,  the  marquis  of  Granby  and  others  declared 
againit  the  minifiry,  vAxo  had,  during  the  whole 
iumrner  treacheroufiy  inunuated,  that  the  two  fiifi: 
great  perfonages  approved  of  their  cpnduft.  The 
confequcnce  was,  that  they  fell  into  confufion.  Granby 
and  others  voluntarily  rehgned.  Camden  was  dif- 
placed;  and  York  with  great  difficulty  accepted  the 
feals.  But,  repenting  of  ins  treachery  to  his  friends 
country,  he  reder^med  bis  charafter  by  a  volui> 
2  '  '  taiy 
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tary  death.  Shocked  and  terrified  by  this  unexpcfted 
event,  Grafton  defected  the  helm,  and  lord  North 
iucceeded  as  lieutenant.  Sir  John  Cud,  having  fallen 
a  vidlim,  either  to  difeafe,  or  to  his  apprehenfions  of 
an  accufation  of  treafon,  with  which  the  peacc-makers 
and  other  gentlemen  were  threatened  by  Mufgravc, 
a  phyfician,  he  caufed  his  place  to  be  fupplied  with 
fir  Fletcher  Norton  :  a  choice,  which  fhews  how  care¬ 
ful  both  he  and  the  hotife  are  to  prefer ve  the  good 
opinion  of  the  public,  who  will  judge  of  their  inte¬ 
grity  and  patriotifrn  by  the  known  virtue  of  their 

fpeaker. 

Thefe  arrangements  being  made,  and  penfions  be- 
ftowed  on  Bradfhaw,  Dyfon,  and  other  tools,  the 
miniders  were  forced  to  allow  the  national  bufinefs  to 
be  refumed,  before  they  fupplied  the  many  vacancies, 
which  had  taken  place.  No  man  of  charafter  would 
accept  the  chancellorfliip,  nor  the  office  of  commander 
in  chief.  They  were  under  a  neceffity  of  making 
Hallifax  lord  Frivy-feal,  and  Charles  Fox  a  lord  of 
the' Admiralty.  Yet  dill  the  majority  of  tlie  lower 
houfe  was  obfequious :  no  dep  was  taken  to  fatisfy  the 
people.  Well  adured,  that  if  the  popular  party  be¬ 
came  triumphant,  the  parliament  would  be  didblved, 
they  adhered  deadily  to  the  old  fydem,  in  order  to 
prevent  that  meafure,  which  they  and  the  court 
deemed  the  greated  of  evils.  1  he  date  of  the  nation 
indeed,  and  the  Middlelex  cledlion  they  took  under 
confideration  *,  but  the  rcfult  of  their  deliberations, 
indead  of  giving  fatisfaftion,  became  a  new  fource 
of  complaints.  The  people  torefavv,  that  this  would 
be  the  cafe ;  their  attention  was  therefore  chiefly  di- 
redled  to  the  motions  of  the  upper  houfe*,  where  ic 
was  hoped,  that  the  authority,  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  Chatham  and  Camden,  v/ould  have  a  powerful 
effed.  Being  difappointed  in  their  expedfations  of* 
redrefs  from  the  throne  and  their  own  reprefentatives 
they  catched,  like  drowning  men,  at  every  draw,  and 
leaned  upon  that  broken  reed,  a  body  of  courtiers, 
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Chatham,  it  is  true,  exerted  himfelf  in  fpite  of  ag(j 
and  infirmity,  with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  diffipat- 
cd  thofe  clouds,  which  had  for  fome  time  obfcured 
his  charafter.  But  his  efiorts  were  ineffeftual ;  the 
courtly  tribe  remained  unfliaken  by  all  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence. 

At  length,  in  order  to  perform  fomething  decifive,,’ 
it  was  moved  That  the  f  Joule  of  Commons  is,  in 
determining  eleftions  bound  to  judge  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  to  the  lav/  and  cuftom  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  conflitute  a  part  of  it.” 

The  miniftry  alTed,  hov/  it  could  be  fuppofed,  that 
they  could  take  cognizance  of  an  affair,  which  did 
not  fall  within  its  jurifdiftion  :  expulfion  and  incapa¬ 
citation  of  members,  being  adts  relative  only  to  the 
focieties,  to  which  they  belong  ?  You  are  not  aware, 
that  this  ftep  will  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  a  diredi 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  commons,  who 
have  declared,  that  no  peer  fhall  interfere  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  ?  Shall  we,  who  are  not  allowed  to  interpofe  in  a 
Tingle  eleflion,  pretend  to 'fit  in  judgment  on  all  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people,  and  to  pronounce  upon 
the  choice  of  every  eledlor  in  the  kingdom  ?  Nothincr 
could  be  more  irregular  or  unconftitutional ;  as  every 
affembly  muft  have  certain  inlierent  uncontroulable 
powers  for  the  prefervation  of  internal  order  and  de¬ 
corum.  Many  inllanccs  might  be  produced  to  prove 
the  independent  power  of  either  houfe  in  expelling 
and  incapacitating  members ;  but  two  will  fuffice,  be- 
caufe  they  are  cafes  in  point.  The  firft  is,  that  of 
Tionel,  earl  of  Middlefex,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Ild.  was  for  certain  crimes  and  mifdemean- 
ours  judged  incapable  of  ever  fitting  in  this  alfembly. 
The  fecond,  is  that  of  lord  Bacon,  who,  though  a 
man  of  fliining  talents,  fnared  the  fame  fate,  becaufe 
he  was  convidled  of  bribery  and  corruption.  In  both 
thefe  cafes,  we  find  none  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
legiilature  alarmed;  they  fat  quiet  and  undiPairbed. 
Knowing  tlieir  interpofition  improper  and  unncceiTaiy, 

they 
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tlisy  did  not  even  furmife,  that  the  laws  of  this  afTcm- 
bly,  or  of  the  land,  were  by  thefe  acfcs  violated.  How 
then  came  this  dodrine  to  be  broached  ?  Who  ihould 
naturaily  be  lo  tenacious  of  their  liberties,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  themfelves  ?  Yet,  great  as  the  paradox  feems,  we 
find  many  of  them  eager  to  relinquilh  them  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  What  folution  can  we  give  of  fo  ftrange  an 
appearance?  The  fpirit  of  party  has  gone  abroad, 
and  proved  fuccefsful  in  its  wiles  and  feduftion.  But, 
it  is  urged,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  alarm¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  their  minds  ought  to  be  quieted.  Let  us 
attend  to  the  fad.  The  whole  of  the  people  are 
contained  in  forty  counties ;  of  which  only  fifteen 
have  petitioned.  Now  it  requires  no  great  knowledge 
of  numbers,  no  deep  calculation,  to  be  able  to  tell, 
that  fifteen  is  little  more  than  one  third  of  forty.  Shall 
we  then  confider  fo  fmall  a  number  as  the  general  body 
of  the  people?  Are  privileges  to  be  violated,  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  afiumptions  to  be  obeyed,  becaufe,  this  is  de¬ 
manded  by  a  few  difeontented  and  fadious  men  ?  For¬ 
bid  it  reafon  !  Forbid  it  juftice.  Not  many  years  ago, 
two  aldermen  fent  up  a  remonftrance,  complaining  in 
the  nanie  of  the  whole,  of  lome  frauds  in  a  corpo¬ 
ration.  When  the  houfe  con  fide  red,  that  the  corpo¬ 
ration  confided  of  many  members,  and  that  only  two 
complained,  they  fet  it  afide  as  nugatory  and  frivo¬ 
lous  ^  rightly  judging,  that  if  any  real  grievance  cx- 
ifted,  it  would  have  been  more  powerfully  attacked. 
3_.et  us  then,  after  their  example,  be  fuperior  to  thefe 
falfe  alarms, 'the  feeble  echoes  of  defpondence  and 
ambition.  Let  us,  like  the  real  guardians  of  the  na¬ 
tion  remain  deady  in  fnpporting  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  but  not  be  too  forward  in  appearing,  when 
no  real  danger  predes.  If  the  commons  think  them- 
feves  infulted  by  having  a  member  forced  upon  them, 
whofe  private  or  public  condud  they  difapprove,  let 
them  determine  the  point  among  themfelves  :  It  would 
ill  become  us  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  people 
^nd  their  reprefenratives,  by  creating  a  rupture  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  two  houfes,  on  whofe  concord  and  unani¬ 
mity,  the  farety  of  the  nation  at  this  junfture  de¬ 
pends. 

Unanimity  in  the  two  houfes,  faid  the  minority, 
IS  very  commendable,  when  both  adhere  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution  ;  but  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  the 
commons  have  daringly  violated  the  laws  of  the  land: 
it  becomes  us  then,  not  to  remain  tame  fpeftarors 
of  fuch  a  deed,  it  we  would  not  be  deemed  accefibry 
to  their  guilt,  if  we  would  not  be  branded  with  treafon 
to  our  country,  which  now  loudly  calls  for  our  afTift- 
ance.  We  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take  this  ttep  : 
we  have  precedent  on  our  fide,  our  forefatliers  exer- 
cifed  this  right  in  the  cafe  of  Afiiby  and  White,  and 
received  the  applaufes  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  ri¬ 
diculous  to  pretend,  that  by  this  aft  we  will  commit 
a  breach  of  privilege.  The  commons  can  have  no 
privilege  by  which  they  are  authorifed  to  break  the 
jaws.  Whenever  they  forget  themfelves,  and  com¬ 
mit  luch  an  outrage,  we  muii  flep  forward,  and  check 
their  ufurpation.  We  are  the  natural,  the  conftitu- 
tional  baliance  to  their  encroachments.  If  this  be 
not  the  cafe,  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  were  the 
three  eftates  confiituted  ?  Why  is  our  concurrence 
necelTary  to  eftablilh  the  validity  of  ftatuces?  This 
point  is  fo  evident,  that  it  may  be  left  to  the  decifion 
of  the  rawefi:  fchool-boy.  If  then  we  mull  concern 
ourfelves  in  the  making  of  every  law,  how  much  more 
are  we  bound  to  intereft  ourfelves  in  preferving  the 
very  eflence  of  the  conftitution,  in  preferving  that 
right,  which  is  antecedent  to  all  laws,  the  right  of 
election  But,  lord  Middlefex,  and  lord  Bacon  were 
expelled  and  incapacitated  without  any  oppofition 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  legifiature  ?  They  were 
ib :  but  both  were  cafes  that  rcfpefted  only  them¬ 
felves  *,  and  confequently  could  not  with  any  propriety 
come  under  the  confideration  of  any  other  branch. 
In  the  cale  of  'Wilkes,  v/e  do  not  complain  fo  much 
of  the  perfonal  injury,  as  the  violation  of  the  ri^^fnr'3 
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of  the  people,  who  are  grofsly  abufed  and  betrayed 
by  their  reprefentanves.  The  cafes  then  being  as 
widely  different  as  north  and  fouth,  the  argu¬ 
ment  founded  on  them  becomes  utterly  inconclufive. 
put  let  us  allow  you  a  fuccedaneum  to  your  argument; 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  authority,  which  gives  a  feat 
to  a  peer  is  as  refpeftable  as  that,  which  confers 
It  on  a  commoner,  and  that  both  authorities  are 
equally  affronted  by  expulfion  and  incapacitation. 
Yet  ftill,  the  comparifon  will  not  hold ;  fince  thefe 
lords  received  no  frefh  title  by  birth  or  patent,  and 
therefore  could  not  claim  a  feat  after  the  firfl  expul- 
fion.  Wilkes  may  perhaps  complain,  that  he  was  * 
unjuflly  expelled  ;  but  the  chief  fubjedt  of  the  nation’s 
complaint  is,  that  he  was  rejedted  after  his  re-ele6tion. 
Had  not  this  event  taken  place,  prefeription  might 
have  rendered  the  firfl  expulfion  valid.  If  you  afk 
who  fhould  be  more  tenacious  than  the  commons 
themfelves  of  their  privileges ;  we  anfv;er,  that  none 
fhould  be  fo  ready  to  protedl  them:  and  it  is  fincerely 
to  be  lamented,  that  by  their  recent  condu6l  they  have 
fo  far  forgot  their  duty,  as  to  add  to  the  long  lift  of 
venality  frorp  Efau  down  to  the  prefent  day.  Though, 
to  confider  matters  in  their  true  light,  it  is  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  their  conftituents,  that  they  have  betrayed; 
Elaving  nov/  fet  up  a  feparate  and  independent  intereft, 
they  would  acquire,  and  you  would  grant  them,  a  new 
privilege,  that  of  felling  their  conftituents.  You  de- 
fire  to  know  how  this  dodtrine  came  to  be  broached. 
We  muft  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  as  old,  nay 
older  than  the  conftitution  :  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
being  the  firft  thing,  for  which  provifion  is  made  in 
the  original  inftitution  of  government.  Though,  in 
the  cafe  of  Wilkes,  we  have  not  many  inftances  to 
prove  the  contefted  right,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the 
lefs  conftitutional  :  nay,  it  is  the  more  fo,  that  there 
are  no  parallel  cafes  in  our  hiftory  ;  as  tliis  circum- 
ftance  proves,  that  it  was  never  before  queftioned. 
The  infrequency  of  its  appearance,  may  indeed,  like 
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a  cornet  in  the  firmament,  dazzle  the  vulgar  and  un¬ 
tutored  :  but  the  ftatefman  verfed  in  political  fcience 
it  afFeds  no  more  than  the  moft:  common  appearance; 
its  courfe  being  equally  fimple  and  intelligible.  You 
attempt  to  be  very  exad  in  calculating  the  pro¬ 
portion,  which  the  petitioners  bear  to  thofe,  who 
have  yet  remained  quiet.  Bur,  you  have  been 'a 
little  unfortunate  in  one  circumftance,  the  omifiron 
of  which  overturns  your  whole  fyftem.  You  have 
only  compared  the  numbers  of  the  counties,  not  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants.  You  forgot,  that  they 
aie  not  all  equally  populous,  and,  that  the  fifteen 
counties,  which  have  petitioned  contain  more  people 
.than  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom;  as  they  pay  in¬ 
finitely  more  land-tax.  And,  were  they  not  the  more 
numerous  of  the  tvvo  parties,  yet  the  fuperiority  of 
their  wealth  entitles  them  to  more  confideration  than 
the  other  counties  *,  for  the  fhare  of  the  national  bur¬ 
dens,  which  any  part  of  the  kingdom  bears,  is  the 
only  rule  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  weight  that 
it  ought  to  have  in  the  political  ballance.  This  rea¬ 
soning  is  founded  on  ahe  fuppofition,  that  they  enter¬ 
tain  fentiments  different  from  one  another.  But,  who 
does  not  lee,  that  the  reft  only  wanted  leaders  to  roufe 
them  to  adion  ?  Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  leaders  were 
not  wanting  to  excite  them  to  prefent  addreffes ;  and 
they  would  certainly  have  prefented  them,  had  they 
difapproved  of  the  petitions.  After  confidering  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  vaft  number  of  place¬ 
men,  we  may  be  juftly  furprifed,  that  fifteen  coun¬ 
ties  had  virtue  enouo-h  to  affert  their  ric-hts,  and  the 
.remainder  incieoendence  enoug;h  not  to  counterafl 
them.  But,  were  the  majority  on  your  fide,  you 
ought  ro  remember,  that  numbers  do  not  cenftitute 
right,  and  that,  if  no  more  than  one  had  petitioned, 
yet,  that  one  ought  to  be  heard,  and  its  caufe  to  be 
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of  the  public,  by  doing  them  juftice  at  a  time  when 
the  decifion  of  the  odicr  houfe,  which  is  evidencly 
inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
and  ^rreconcilcable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  has  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  general  difcontents,  fuch  univerlal  alarms 
throucrhout  the  kingdom.  I  hough  we  do  not  deny, 
that  the  determination  of  the  right  to  a  feat  in  die 
Houfe  of  Commons  is  competent  to  the  jurifdiclion 
of  that  houfe  alone ;  yet,  when  to  this  circumftance 
it  is  added,  that  whatever,  they  in  the  exercife  of  that 
jurifdiftion  think  fit  to  declare  to  be  law,  is  therefore 
to  be  confidered  as  law,  becaufe  there  lies  no  appeal, 
we  conceive  ourfelves  called  upon  by  our  couniry  to 
o-ive  this  propofition,  thus  modined  the  Ifrongeft  ne¬ 
gative.  For,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  the  law  of  the 
land,  by  which  all  courts  of  judicature  are,  without 
exception,  bound  to  proceed,  is  at  once  overturned, 
and  refolved  into  the  will  and  pleafure  of  a  majoiity, 
of  one  houfe,  who  in  afiuming  this  authority,  allumc 
a  power  of  over-ruling  at  plealure  the  fundamental 
right  of  eledtion,  which  the  conflitution  has  placed 
in'^orher  hands,  thofe  of  their  conffituents.  This  we 
think  the  more  necefiary,  becaule,  if  ever  this  pre¬ 
tended  power  fhould  come  to  be  exercifed  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  principle,  that  houfe  will  no  longer  re- 
prefent  the  people,  but  dwindle  into  a  feparate  body 
altogether  independent,  felf-exifting,  and  felf-electing. 
We%.re  told,  that  expulfion  implies  incapacity  *,  and 
the  proof  infifled  upon  is,  that  the  people  have  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  principle  by  not  re-clcfting  perfons 
expelled.  But,  we  equally  deny  the  pofition  as  falfe, 
and  rejecT:  the  offered  proof  as  no  way  fupporting  the 
pofition,  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  not  re-eledling 
would  at  mod  but  infer  a  luppofition  of  th>..  cledfors 
approbation  of  the  grounds  of  the  expulfion,  and  by 
no  means  their  acqniefcence  in  the  conclufion  of  an 
implied  incapacity-,  fo,  were  there  not  one  inftance 
of  re-eleflion  after  expulfion,  but  Wooladon’s,  that 
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admit,  nor  the  Houfe  of  Commons  maintain  incapa- 
city,  to  be  the  confequence  of  expulfion.  Even  the 
ole  of  Walpole,  fhevvs  by  the  firfl:  fe-eledion,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  people,  expulfion  did  not  in¬ 
fer  incapacity ;  and  that  precedent  too,  the  only  one 
of  a  declaration  of  incapacity,  and  produced,  as  it 
was,  under^  the  influence  of  party  violence  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days  of  queen  Anne,  decides  exprefly  againft  the 
proceeding  of  the  commons  in  the  late  Middlefex 
eleiSfion,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  ihtroduftion  of  a 
candidate  having  a  minority  of  votes.  As  the  con- 
ftitution  has  been  once  already  deftroyed  by  the  af- 
fumption  and  exercife  of  the  very  power,  which  is  now 
claimed,  the  day  may  come  again,  when  freedom  of 
fpeech  may  be  criminal  in  that  houle,  ahd  every  mem¬ 
ber,  who  fhall  have  virtue  enough  to  vvithfiand  the 
ofurpation  of  the  time,  and'to  affert  the  rights  of  the 
people,  may  for  that  offence  be  expelled  by  a  facti¬ 
ous  and  corrupt  majority ;  and  by  that  expulfion  be 
rendered  incapable  of  ferving  the  public:  a  fituation, 
in  which  the  electors  will  find  themfelves  reduced  to 
the  miferable  alternative  of  entirely  relinquifhing  their 
right  of  election,  or  of  chufing  only  fuch  as  are  ene¬ 
mies  to  their  country;  men  who  will  be  pa  {five  at 
leafl:,  if  not  active,  in  fubverting  the  conftitution.  It 
is  afierted,  .that  the 'judicial  proceedings  of  either 
houfe  are  not  to  be  queftioned,  or  reverfed,  as  they 
are  without  appeal ;  but  we  apprehend,  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  employed  tend  directly  to  eflablifii  the  ex¬ 
ploded  QOctrine  of  pafiive  obedience  and  non  refift- 
tence,  which  we  hold  equally  dangerous,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  branch  of  the  fupreme  power.  Though 
it  be  generally  true,  that  neither  houfe  ought  lightly, 
and  wantonly  to  give  even  their  opinion  of  matters, 
which  the  conftitution  has  entrufted  to  the  juriidiction 
of  the  other,  we  judge  it  no  lefs  true,  that  when  un¬ 
der  colour  of  a  judicial  proceeding  either  houfe  arro¬ 
gates  to  itfelf  the  power  of  the  whole  legifiature,  and 
makes  the  law,  whicli  it  profeiTes  to  declare,  the  other 
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may,  and  ought,  to  affert  its  own  and  the  people’s 
rights.  This  houfe  has  done  fo  in  former  infiances, 
particularly  in  the  famous  cafe  of  Afhby  and  White, 
in  which  the  firft  relolution  of  the  lords  declares, 
that  neither  houfe  has  any  power  by  any  vote  or 
declaration  to  create  to  themlelves  any  new  privilege, 
that  is  not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  parliament.  After  their  example  we  ought  to  in¬ 
terfere  at  thisjunfture,  becaufe  our  filence  on  fo  im¬ 
portant  and  alarming  an  occafion  may  be  interpreted 
into  an  approbation  of  this  obnoxious  meafure,  and 
be  the  means  of  our  lofing  with  the  people  that  con¬ 
fidence,  which  is  fo  efiential  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  which  it  becomes  us,  as  the  hereditary  guardians 
of  their  rights,  to  maintain.  This  power  aflumed  by 
the  commons  of  creating  an  incapacity  unknown  to 
the  law,  and  thus  depriving  the  people  of  the  inva¬ 
luable  right  of  eleftion,  which  is  confirmed  to  them 
by  fo  many  folemn  ftatutes,  is  a  flagrant  ufurpation, 
and  as  highly  repugnant  to  every  efiential  principle  of 
the  conftitution,  as  the  claim  of  fhip-money,  fet  up 
by  Charles  the  Ift.  or  the  fufpending  power  arrogated 
by  James  the  Ild,  this  being,  in  fact,  a  fufpending 
and  difpcnfing  power  exercifed  by  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  ancient  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  liberties  of  the  kingdom.”  Thefe  invincible  ar¬ 
guments  were  little  regarded  :  the  motion  was  rejedted 
by  a  great  majority.  Though  it  was  now  midnight, 
a  proper  hour  for  giving  a  ftab  to  the  vitals  of  the 
conftitution,  it  was  moved,  that  any  refolution  of  the 
upper  houfe  dire5Ily  or  impeaching  a  judg¬ 

ment  of  the  lower,  in  a  matter,  where  their  jurifdic- 
tion  is  competent,  final  and  conclufive,  is  a  violation 
of  the  conftitutional  rights  of  the  commons,  tends  to 
make  a  breach  between  the  two  houfes,  and  leads  to 
a  general  confufion.  This  proceeding  being  judged 
fudden  and  precipitate,  an  adjournment  of  two  days 
was  folicited  ;  but  the  miniftry  would  not  delay  fo 
mortal  a  blow  for  a  moment.  What  they  wanted  in 

arguments 
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arguments  they  compenfated  by  numbers,  and  carried 
the  queftion  in  the  affirmative.  The  following  pro- 
teft,  which  was  entered  by  many  lords,  gave  their 
triumph  the  air  of  defeat. 

We  apprehend,  faid  the  dilTentient  peers,  that  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  peerage  are  not  given  us  for 
our  own  particular  advantage,  but  merely'as  a  confti- 
tutional  truft  to  be  held  and  exercifed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  their  laws 
and  liberties  *,  and  we  ffiould  hold  ourfelves  betrayers 
of  that  trud,  unworthy  of  our  high  rank  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  our  feats  in  this  houfe,  if  we  confidered 
any  one  legal  right  of  the  people,  much  more  the  firfl 
and  molt  important  of  all  their  rights,  as  a  matter  in¬ 
different  or  foreign  to  us.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
filent  on  this  occafion,  when  by  this  refolution  the 
body,  of  which  we  are  members,  declares  to  the  world, 
that  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhould  change  the 
whole  law  of  eleftion;  fhould  transfer  the  right  of 
•  the  freeholders  to  copyholders  and  leafeholders,  or 
totally  cxtinguifh  thofe  rights  by  an  arbitrary  de¬ 
claration  ;  fhould  alter  the  conflitution  of  cities,  and 
boroughs  with  regard  to  their  eleftions,  fhould  re- 
verfe  not  only  all  the  franchifes  of  fuffrage  held  under 
the  common  law,  but,  alfo  trample  upon  the  fanclions 
of  all  the  adls  of  parliament  made  for  declaring  and 
fecuring  the  rights  of  the  election  ;  that,  even  in^fuch 
a  critical  emergency  of  the  conflitution  the  people  are 
to  defpair  of  any  relief  from  the  direft  or  indireff  in¬ 
terference  of  this  houfe.  By  this  refolution,  the  houfe 
not  only  refufes  to  prote6t  the  people,  fhould  they 
fuffer  the  mod  grievous  injuries  from  their  reprefen- 
taCives,  but  it  alfo  abdicates  its  ancient  and  unquef- 
tioned  province  of  acting  as  hereditary  council  to  the 
crown  by  rendering  itfelf  unable  to  give  advice  in 
a  point,  where,  above  all  others,  the  king  may  dand 
j:i|  in  need  of  its  wifclom  and  authority.  By  this  refblu- 

tion  we  do  a  very  material  injury  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  For  by  the  ftudied  latitude  of  the  words 
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direflly  or  indiredly  to  impeach*’,  we  cannot  either 
in  theprefenc  or  in  any  future  unfortunate  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  conftituents,  interpofe  our  ami¬ 
cable  and  healing  mediation:  the  wane  of  which  may 
be  the  means  ot  letting  fuch  difference  run  to  ex¬ 
tremities  fatal  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fatal  to 
the  conftitution  and  the  nation.  As  a  houfe  of  par¬ 
liament,  We  conceive  it  our  peculiar  interefl,  that  thd 
people  fhould  be  legally  and  conflitutionally  repre- 
fented.  For,  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  makes  aa 
effential  part  of  the  conftitution,  if  that  houfe  fhould 
come  to  be  chofen  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  the  authority 
of  the  whole  parliament  muft  fuffer  extremely,  if 
not  wholly  perifh.  The  peers  can  no  more  in  their 
legiflative  capacity  do  any  valid  adt  without  a  ‘‘  legal 
Houfe  of  Commons,  than  without  a  legal  prince 
upon  the  throne.  *  By  this  refolution,  we  give  up 
that  conftitutional  controul,  for  which  the  legiftature 
has  been  divided  into  feparate  branches,  ancf  which, 
according  to  ancient  and  recent  precedents,  we  have 
conftantly  claimed  and  exercifed.  We  are  far  from 
denying  fuch  a  reciprocal  controul  in  the  other  houfe, 
even  in  matters  within  our  feparate  and  final  jurifdic- 
tion.  We  neither  arrogate  to  ourfelves,  nor  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  others  any  power  unknown  to  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  or  fuperior  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  we 
cannot  behold  without  the  utmoft  fhame  and  indigna¬ 
tion  this  houfe  making  a  voluntary  furrender  of  its 
moft  undoubted,  legal,  neceffary  and  facred  rights, 
not  ordy  omitting  but  refufing  to  examine  precedents, 
not  previoufly  defiring  a  conference  with  the  other 
houfe  in  order  to  difeover  whether  they  are  inclined 
to  admit  in  this  houfe  a  correfpondent  immunity  from 
interpofition  on  their  part  in  matters  within  the  par¬ 
ticular  jurifdidlion  of  the  peers.  Thefe  proceedings 
are  as  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  as 
they  are  contrary  to  its  duty  and  intereft;  they  can¬ 
not  fail  of  lowering  it  in  the  opinion-  of  mankind, 
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who  will  not  believe,  that  the  peers  can  pay  any  at- 
tendon  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  when  they  dif- 
cover  fo  little  regard  to  their  own  honour.  Thefe 
meafures  miift  tend  to  forward  that  plan,  which,  with 
great  uneafinefs  we  have  feen  for  a  long  time  fyftema- 
tically  carried  on  for  lowering  all  the  conftitutional 
powers  of  the  kingdom,  for  rendering  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  odious,  and  the  Houfe  ot  Lords  contempti¬ 
ble.  The  impropriety  of  this  refolution  is  infinitely 
acraravated  by  the  fudden  and  furreptitious  method, 
in  which  it  was  propofed  and  carried.  That  a  refo¬ 
lution  new  in  matter,  wide  in  extent,  weighty  in  im¬ 
portance,  involved  in  law,  and  parliamentary  prece¬ 
dents,  fhould  be  moved  at  midnight,  and  after  the 
houfe  was  fpent  with  the  fatigue  of  a  former  debate : 
that  an  adjournment  of  only  two  days  to  enable  us  to 
confult  the  journals  on  this  important  point,  fhould 
be  refufed  -,  and  that  an  immediate  divifion  fhould  be 
preffed,  are  circumftances,  that  ftrongly  mark  the 
opinion  of  the  m, overs  upon  the  merits  of  their  own 
propofition.  Such  a  proceeding  appears  to  us  alto¬ 
gether  unparliamentary  and  unjuft ;  as  it  muft,  in 
every  cafe,  where  it  is  pradfifed,  preclude  all  poflibi- 
liry  of  debate,  and  by  the  fupprefTion  of  all  argument 
and  fair  difcufilon,  make  the  deliberations  of  the  houfe 
degenerate  into  filent  votes.  We  think  ourfelves, 
therefore,  as  peers,  as  Englifhmen  and  freemen,  two 
names  dearer  to  us  than  any  titles,  obliged  to  proteft 
ao-ainft  a  refolution  utterly  fubverfive  of  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  this  houfe,  equally  injurious  to  the 
collective  body  of  the  people,  to  their  reprefentatives, 
and  to  the  crown,  to  which  we  owe  our  advice  upon 
every  public  emergency :  a  refolution  in  law  iincon- 
ftitutional,  in  precedent  not  only  unauthorifed,  but 
rontradifted,  in  tendency  ruinous,  in  the  time  and 
manner  of  obtaining  it  unfair  and  furreptitious.  For 
thefe  reafons  we  here  folemnly  declare  and  pledgi- 
curfelves  to  the  abufed  public,  that  we  will  perfevere 
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right  and  every  power,  with  which  the  conftitution 
has  armed  ns  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to 
procure  full  redrefs  to  the  injured  ekftors  of  Great 
Britain,  and  full  fecurity  for  the  future  againll  this 
moft  dangerous  ufurpation,  which,  by-  fapping  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  government,  threatens 
its  total  diflTolution. 

All  hopes  of  redrefs  from  either  houfe  being  thus 
at  an  end,  the  people,  who  were  juRly  alarmed  with 
the  fear  of  fpeedily  and  finally  falling  into  a  ftatc  of 
flavery,  refolved  once  more  to  approach  the  throne, 
and  to  remonftrate  againll  fuch  pernicious  meafures. 
Since  the  king  had  neglefted  their  humble  petitions, 
they  determined  to  try  the  effca  of  fpirited  remon- 
llrances,  before  they  came  to  the  lad  appeal,  d'he 
city  of  London  let  the  example.  It  was  with  fome 
difficulty,  that  they  could  procure  an  audience,  and 
it  was  certainly  debated  in  council,  whether  their  re- 
monllrance  fliould  be  received.  However,  after  fome 
chicanery,  the  lord  mayor,  the  city  officers,  many  of 
the  common  council,  and  the  livery  prefented  it  in 
the  name  of  the  capital.  It  was  conceived  in  thele 
words.  We  have  already  in  our  petition  dutifully 
reprefented  to  your  majelly  the  chief  injuries,  which 
we  have  luftained.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe,  that 
you  can  flight  the  defires  of  your  people,  or  be  regard- 
lefs  of  their  afFeftion,  and  deaf  to  their  complaints. 
Yet  their  complaints  remain  unanfwered  :  their  inju¬ 
ries  are  confirmed,  and  the  only  judge,  whom  the  re¬ 
volution  has  left  removable  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
crown,  has  been  difmified  from  his  high  office  for  de¬ 
fending  in  parliament  the  law  and  the  conftitution. 
We,  therefore,  venture  once  more  to  addrefs  ourfelvcs 
to  your  majefty,  as  to  the  father  of  your  people,  as  to 
him,  who  is  able,  and  ought  to  be  willing,  to  redrefs 
our  grievances ;  and  we  repeat  our  application  wdth 
the  greater  propriety,  becaufe  we  fee  the  ijifirume/us 
of  our  wrongs,  who  have  carried  into  execution  the 
fheafures  of  which  we  complain,  more  particularly 
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diflinguiflied  by  your  royal  bounty  and  favour.  Urt- 
der  the  ianie  fecrec  malignant  intluence,  which, 
ihroLigh  each  fuccefiive  adminiflration,  has  defeated 
every  good,  and  fuggefled  every  bad  intention,  the 
majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have  deprived 
your  people  of  their  deareft  rights.  They  have  done 
a  deed  more  ruinous  in  its  confequences  than  the 
levying  of  fliip- money  by  Charles  the  fiift,  or  the 
dir[)enring  power  alTumed  by  James  the  fecond :  a 
deed  which  muft  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of 
this  parliament-,  for  the  adts  of  the  legiflature  itfelr 
can  no  more  be  valid  without  a  legal  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  than  without  a  legal  prince  upon  the  throne. 
Reprefentatives  of  the  people  are  effential  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  laws-,  and  there  is  a  time,  when  it  is  morally 
deTnonftrable,  that  men  ceafe  to  be  reprefentatives. 
I'hat  time  is  now  arrived.  The  prefent  Houfe  of 
Commons  do  not  reprefent  the  people.  We  owe  to 
vour  niajcfty  an  obedience  under  the  reftri(fiions  of 
the  laws,  for  the  calling,  and  duration  of  parliaments; 
and  your  majefty  owes  to  us,  that  our  reprefentation 
free  from  the  force  of  arms  cr  corruption  fliould  be 
preferved  to  us  in  them.  It  was  for  this  purpofe  we 
fuccef  fully  flruggled  under  James  the  fecond ;  for 
this  purpole  we  feated,  and  faithfully  lupported  your 
family  on  the  throne.  The  people  have  been  inva¬ 
riably  uniform  in  their  objcft  -,  though  the  different 
mode  of  attack  has  called  for  a  different  defence. 
Under  James  the  fecond  they  complained,  that  the 
fitting  of  parliament  was  interrupted,  becatife  it  was 
not  corruptly  lubfervient  enough  to  his  defigns.  We 
now  complain,  that  the  fitting  of  this  pai  liament  is 
not  interrupted,  becaufe  it  is  corruptly  too  lubfervient 
to  the  defigns  of  miniflers.  Had  the  pai liament 
under  James  the  fecond,  been  as  fubmiffive  to  his 
commands,  as  it  is  at  this  day  to  the  dictates  of  a 
minilier,  the  nation,  inlcead  of  clamours  for  its  meeu "g 
would  have  rung,  as  now,  with  outcries  lor  its  diffTo* 
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religion,  were  not  eflabliflied  for  the  fake  of  the  form, 
but  of  the  fubftance.  And  we  call  God  and  men  to 
witnefs,  that,  as  we  do  not  owe  our  liberty  to  thofe 
nice  and  fubtile  diftindtions,  which,  places  and  penfi- 
ons,  and  lucrative  employments  have  invented,  fo 
neither  will  we  be  cheated  of  it  by  them.  As  it  was 
gained  by  the  ftern  virtue  of  our  anceftors,  by  the 
virtue  of  their  defeendants  it  fliall  be  prelerved.  Since 
therefore,  the  mifdeeds  of  your  minifters,  in  violating 
the  freedom  of  eledion  and  depraving  the  noble  con- 
ftitution  of  parliament,  are  notorious,  as  well  as  fub- 
verfive  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  this 
realm ;  and,  fince  your  majefty  is,  both  in  honour 
and  jufticc,  obliged  inviolably  to  preferve  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  oath  made  to  God  and  your  fubjecls  at 
your  coronation,  we  your  remonflrants  aflure  our- 
lelves,  that  your  miajefty  will  reftore  the  conftitutional 
government  and  quiet  of  your  people,  by  difTolving 
this  parliament,  and  removing  thofe  evil  minifters  for 
ever  from  your  councils.” 

The  ki  ng  was  meji  gracioujly  pleafed  to  read  this 
gracious  anfwer.  “  j  fliall  always  he  icady  to  receive 
the  requefls,  and  to  liften  to  the  complaints  of  my 
fubjeds :  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  find,  that 
any  of  them  fhould  have  been  fo  far  mifled  as  to  offer 
me  an  addrefs  and  remonfirance,  the  contents  of  which 
I  cannot  but  confider  as  dilrefpedful  to  me,  injurious 
to  parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of 
the  conftitution.  I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the 
land  the  rule  of  my  condud,'  efieeming  it  my  chief 
glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people.  With  this  view 
I  have  always  been  careful,  as  well  to  execute  faith¬ 
fully  the  trufl  repofed  in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  invading  any  of  thofe  powers,  which 
the  confiitution  has  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only 
by  perfevering  in  fuch  a  condud,  that  I  can  either 
diicharge  my  own  duty,  or  fecure  to  my  fubjcds  the 
free  enjoyment  of  thofe  rights,  which  my  family  was 
called  to  defend.  While  I  ad  upon  thefe  princijdes, 
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I  fl:iall  have  a  right  to  expeft,  and  I  am  confident, 
that  I  flaall  continue  to  receive,  the  fteady  and  affec¬ 
tionate  fupport  of  my  peopled'  After  the  citizens 
had  kified  his  hand,  and  were  retiring,  he  inflantly 
turned  round  to  his  courtiers,  and  out  a  laugh-^ 
ing :  a  circumilance,  which  made  people  recoiledl, 
that  Nero  fiddled^  when  he  bad  fet  Rome  on  fire.  It 
was  likewife  remarked,  that  the  king’s  words  were  no 
anfwer  to  the  remonftrance,  as  the  city  had  not  ac- 
cufed  him  but  hismiinifters ;  and  he  had  no  occafion 
to  defenu  himlelf,  till  he  was  attacked.  I'his  impru¬ 
dent  ftep  was  attended  with  many  bad  ccnfequences. 
As  he  had  thought  proper  to  fubftiture  himlcU’  in  the 
place  of  his  minifters,  and  to  confider  their  caufe  as 
his  own,  the  nation  began  to  enquire  what  perfonal 
fhare  he  had  in  the  tranfacfions,  which  he  thus  un¬ 
dertook  to  juftify.  The  flopping  of  juftice  in  the 
exchequer,  the  iffuing  of  the  national  money  for  the 
protection  of  miniflers  convicled  of  breaking  the  law, 
the  thanks  beflowed  on  the  military  for  their  feats  in 
St.  George’s- fields,  the  inquificion  of  furgeons,  the 
pardon  of  Macquirk,  the  penfions  conferred  on  Mac- 
longhlan  and  other  villains,  all  thefe  circumftances 
rufned  upon  the  mind,  and  forced  it  to  form  conclu- 
fions  not  very  favourable  to  rnajefly.  It  was'  expeft- 
ed,  however,  from  the  firm  and  refolute  tone,  which 
was  affumcd  on  this  occafion,  that  vigorous  meafures 
would  be  purfued  by  the  miniilry,  v;ho  talked  in  a 
very  high  flrain.  Nothing  was  heard  of  among  their 
tools,  but  threats  of  the  tower,  of  impeachment  and 
decapitation.  The  remonflrance  rnufl  be  burnt  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman,  in  order  to  crufii  all  fuch  treafonable 
libels  in  the  bud.  And,  indeed,  there  is  little  realon  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  fcheme  in  agitation,  when  the 
kincr  was  advifed  to  read  the  counter  remonflrance, 
which  we  have  recorded  above.  The  fame  violent  mea¬ 
fures,  which  had  already  enflamed  the  nation,  were  to  be 
continued.  But,  when  the  affair  came  to  be  difcuffed 
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in  parliament,  the  hearts  of  the  minifters  failed  them  : 
they  durft  not  meet  the  collefted  rage  of  the  nation. 
After  fome  oppofition,  they  caufed  the  remonfl ranee 
to  be  laid  before  the  two  houles;  and  in  the  lower  it 
was  moved,  that  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  pre- 
fent  parliament,  or  to  aflTert  their  a61:s  to  be  invalid, 
was  unwarrantable,  and  tended  to  deftroy  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjefts  by  withdrawing  them  from  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws:”  a  refolution,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  cenfure  the  remonhrance,  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  punifhment  of  its  authors.  In  fupport  of 
thefe  meafuies  the  miniftry  argued  thus. 

The  right  of  petitioning,  is  indeed  indifputable : 
but,  if  a  petition  contains  matter,  that  is  fall'c,  inju¬ 
rious,  or  illegal,  as  treafon ;  or  prays  for  any  thing 
illegal  or  unconftitutional,  it  is  highly  punifliable. 
The  form  of  a  petition  exempts  it  by  no  means  from 
the  fame  prolecution  or  puniflinaent,  which  it  would 
meet  in  any  other  fhape.  To  ufe  the  words  of  the 
citizens,  it  is  the  fubltance  and  not  the  form,  that  we 
are  to  regard  ;  and,  though  it  be  not  punifliable  in 
the  common  courts,  it  certainly  is  in  parliament,  the 
fupreme  court  for  regulating  all  matters  nffefting  the 
nation  at  large.  A  part  of  this  remonftrance  is  not 
relevant  to  the  petition :  it  declares,  that  our  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Middlefex  eleftion  vitiates  the  afts  of 
the  prefent  parliament :  a  fcandalous  afiertion  contrary 
to  law,  and  deftruftive  of  the  public  peace,  as  it  tends 
to  introduce  difobedience  to  the  laws,  and  founds  the 
alarm  to  treafon  and  rebellion.  To  remov^e  this  im- 
preflion  it  is  abfolutely  necedary  for  us  to  vindicate 
our  own  authority  by  this  refolution,  that  the  people 
may  not,  by  our  filence,  think,  that  we  concur  in 
this  fentiment  of  the  city,  and  that  we  may  quiet  the 
minds  of  thofe,  who,  having  procured  affs  under  the 
prefent  parliament,  may  be  apprehenfive  of  their 
valid'ty.  But  this  is  not  the  only  falfluDod  advanced 
in  the  remonftrance  :  it  affirms,  that  the  chancellor 
was  removed  for  fupporting  the  conftitution  in  par- 
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liamcnt.  Can  any  thing  be  more  unconftitutional, 
than  to  defire  the  king  to  difmifs  his  miniftry  for 
fuch  a  groundlefs  calumny  ?  The  conftitution  has 
entruded  his  majefty  with  the  foie  appointment  of 
his  minillers,  and  the  parliament  alone,  which>  is 
the  grand  inqued  of  the  nation,  and  from  which  the 
nation  derives  all  its  liberties,  has  a  right  to  defire 
their  removal.  Idiough  the  bill  of  rights  has  given 
the  people  a  power  to  petition  ;  yet  virtually  this  power 
mull:  be  fuppofed  to  extend  only  to  what  is  in  the 
immediate  power  of  the  king  to  grant,  and  not  to 
fuch  a  high  matter  as  the  difiTolution  of  a  parliament : 
a  ftep,  which  no  king  will  take  but  by  the  advice 
of  the  privy  council,  where  no  minifter  can  advife 
it  with  fafety  to  his  head.  But,  were  there  no  other 
motive  to  induce  us  to  punifh  the  framers  of  this  re- 
monftrance,  the  perfonal  injury  and  affront,  which 
they  have  offered  to  the  king,  would  be  fufficient ; 
for  it  is  always  our  duty  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  whom  they  have 
prayed  to  take  notice  of  a  tranfaftion  of  this  houfe: 
a  thing,  which  he  cannot  do  without  being  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege.” 

We  are  at  a  lofs,  faid  the  minority,  to  know  where 
they  have  defired  the  king  to  encroach  on  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  this  houfe.  The  king  has  by  the  feptennial 
aft  a  rignt  to  diflblve  the  parliament  ^  and  by  the  bill 
of  rights  and  parliamentary  refolutions,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  petition  for  its  diffblution.  This  is 
the  only  point  affeefing  the  parliament,  in  which  they 
have  defired  the  king’s  interpofition.  Where  then 
have  they  requefted  him  to  commit  a  breach  of  pri¬ 
vilege,  or  to  violate  the  conftitution  The  charge  is 
without  foundation.  But  why  fhould  we  be  furprifeci 
at  this  abfurdiry,  when  you  would  punifh  men  for 
petitioning,  an  aeff,  againft  which  all  profecutions 
are  illegal.^  Having  once  violated  the  law  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Middlefex  eleftion,  you  would  continue  the 
fame  career,  and  add  violence  to  violei^'e  till  you 
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force  the  people  to  open  rebellion.  You  cannot  deny, 
that  the  remonftrants  are  not  punifhable  by  law.  By 
what  principle  then,  by  what  rble  of  analogy  do  you 
intend  to  proceed  ?  By  your  own  diferetion,  by  that 
arbitrary  maxim,  which  has  already  overturned  the 
conftitucion,  alarmed  the  nation,  and  annihilated  your 
authority  ?  Forbid  it  prudence  !  Forbid  it  lil:>erty. 
You  would  not  be  defendant,  judge  and  jury.  Being 
the  party  accufed,  with  what  colour  of  jufticc  can  you 
take  the  affair  under  your  cognizance  Recoiled:  the 
outcries  raifed  againft  one  of  our  courts  of  juftice  for 
a  fimilar  exertion  of  authority,  and  drop  the  idea.  In 
what  manner  will  you  proceed  againlf  the  authors.^ 
Will  you  by  declarations  of  a  contrary  tenour  enter 
into  a  paper  war?  If  you  do,  who  will  regard  them  ? 
They  will  be  quite  nugatory  and  ridiculous,  and  en- 
creafethat  contempt,  into  which  you  are  already  fallen. 
Will  you  expel  or  imprifon  the  members  concerned? 
Such  a  meafure  would  only  multiply  the  inconvenien- 
cies,  under  which  you  already  labour.  Hie  city  will 
undoubtedly  re-eled:  their  members ;  a  circumftancc, 
that  will  probably  introduce  riots,  which  will  endanger 
the  exiftence  of  parliaments.  Will  you  proceed  by  quo 
warranto,  and  deprive  the  citizens  of  their  charter? 
Think  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  forbear  that  violent  aeft. 
Remember,  that  the  punifliment  infiided  on  the  feven 
bifliops,  was  one  of  the  capital  blemiflies  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  fecond.  Similar  caufes  will  al¬ 
ways  produce  fimilar  effedls.  The  city  of  I.ondon 
can  kindle  a  more  violent  flame  than  the  fev^cn  bifhops. 
What  fignifies  a  right  to  petition,  except  it  be  attended 
with  a  right  to  exprefs  the  caufe  of  petitioning? 
the  courts  of  law  it  is  deemed  no  libel  to  ufe,  in  the 
proceeding,  words  and  matter,  which  would  be  any 
where  elfe  falfe  and  fcandalous,  and  therefore  punifii- 
able.  Bills  in  chancery  are  generally  fluffed  with  as 
many  lies  as  words;  and  yet  they  are  not  adlionable. 
The  diflribution  of  a  printed  libel  at  the  door  of  the 
Houfe  pf  Conimons  is  not  aftionable ;  if  it  contains 
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reafons  againft  any  bill  depending  in  that  alTembly^ 
The  reafon  is,  that  this  is  the  common  form  of  pro- 
curing  judice,  and  that  all  avenues  to  obtain  it  fhould 
be  as  open  and  free  as  polTible.  This  dodlrine  is 
equally  applicable  to  petitions,  which,  being  another 
method  of  feeking  redrefs  for  injuries,  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  by  law  equally  free.  Provided  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  be  legal,  and  the  reft  of  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever  falfe,  be  relevant  to  the  prayer,  the  authors  can¬ 
not  be  hurt  by  any  law  known  in  this  land.  But 
who  will  pretend  to  prove,  that  any  aflertion  in  this 
rernonftrance  is  falfe  ?  If  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
fhould,  inftead  of  elefting  one  member,  eledl  fifty, 
would  any  man  in  that  cafe  fay,  that  it  had  not  done 
an  adf,  which  vitiated  their  proceedings  ?  If  fifty 
members  illegally  chofen  would  have  this  effeft,  one 
will  have  the  fame  ;  for,  while  one  member  is  want¬ 
ing,  and  a  falfe  one  is  fubftituted  in  his  room,  the 
whole  body  is  no  more  a  reprefentative  of  the  people, 
than  a  beggar  with  a  wooden  leg  is  a  complete  repre- 
fentative  of  a  man.  It  will  be  abfurd  for  us  to  aftert 
in  oppofition  to  the  city,  that  we  are  a  parliament. 
If  we  are  fo,  the  validitv  of  our  afts  will  fliew  it,  and 
not  a  manifefto,  which  will  only  render  us  cheap  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  But,  you  fay,  that  the  alfer- 
tion  concerning  lord  Camden  is  falfe,  and  not  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  petition,  and  that  the  parliament  alone, 
from  whom  the  people  derive  their  liberties,  has  a 
right  to  petition  for  the  removal  of  minifters  and  the 
diffclution  of  parliaments.  The  protefting  lords  did 
not  think  the  aftertion  falfe,  nor  would  any  other  lord, 
or  any  other  gentleman  declare  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  deemed  it  groundlefs.  If  any  man  in  this  aflem- 
bly  has  fo  much  effrontery,  let  him  ftand  forth,  that 
we  may  know  and  avoid  him  as  a  fliamelefs  enemy  to 
truth.  The  complaint  concerning  the  removal  of 
Camden  is  relevant  to  the  petition.  For  what  can  be 
a  greater  grievance  than  the  dilmiffion  of  a  chancellor 
for  integrity  ?  That  the  people  received  their  liberties 
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from  the  parliament  is  a  new  doftrine.  We  hold, 
that  the  parliament  received  its  privileges  from  the 
people;  and  we  are  fure,  that  by  the  bill  of  rights 
they  are  entitled  to  petition  in  the  moil  extenfive 
fenfe.  But,  that  right  would  be  no  right,  if  it  was 
punifnable,  or  if  it  did  not  comprehend  any  cafe  that 
might  occur.  You  feem  to  entertain  too  high  an 
idea  of  the  privy  council,  when  you  fuppofe,  that 
the  king  cannot  think  of  dilfolving  the  parliament 
without  its  concurrence.  Is  not  the  voice  of  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  nation  more  refpectable  ?  Nay,  is  not 
that  of  the  city  of  London  alone  more  to  be  regard¬ 
ed.^  His  majefty  has  no  occafion  to  be  afraid  of  com- 
plying  with  the  defires  of  his  people.  If  you  act  on 
this  occafion  with  rigour  and  violence,  you  may  per¬ 
haps  fmocher  remonftrances  for  a  fhort  time :  but  the 
flame  will  foon  burft  out  with  tenfold  rage.  Petitions 
are  of  ufe  to  the  crown,  as  they  prevent  rebellions, 
which  would  difeover  themfelves  in  the  firft  inllance, 
if  there  were  no  fuch  intermediate  fteps.  James  the 
fecond  punifhed  the  bifliops  for  a  petition.  I'he  na¬ 
tion  concealed  its  indignation,  and  unanimoufly  re¬ 
belled,  before  he  could  be  convinced  of  their  diffatif- 
faftion.  Confidcr  well  the  objedl  of  your  cenfure. 
It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Britifli  empire  :  a  city,  which 
has  on  numberlefs  occafions  proved  itlelf  the  true 
friend  of  liberty,  the  undaunted  fupporter  of  juflice, 
and  the  infurmountable  bulwark  of  the  conftitution. 
It  is  compofed  of  the  wealthiefl:  perlbns  in  the  em¬ 
pire :  their  number  is  great,  their  influence  prodi¬ 
gious,  and  their  proceedings  are,  in  general,  the  rules 
of  aeftion  for  all  the  inferior  corporations  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  I'o  brand  them  therefore,  at  any  time,  with  a 
mark  of  difgrace,  is  to  render  a  vaft  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  diffatisfied  with  the  equity  or  moderation  of  our 
government.  It  is  to  make  that  very  part  of  the 
community,  to  which  in  the  hour  of  public  want  we 
fly  for  affiftance,  from  which  we  lupplicate  our  loans, 
and  obtain  the  eflfential  finews  of  political  llrcngrh. 
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our  declared,  nay  our  confirmed  enemies.  This  would 
at  any  time  be  the  confequence  of  offending  London  : 
but  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  evils  would  be  infinitely 
more  complicated  and  alarming.  To  cenfure  it  for 
what  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  empire  confider  as  an 
aft  of  the  moft  exalted  virtue,  is  to  roufe  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  every  honeff,  every  generous  fpirit  in  the 
epenfive  circuit  of  our  dominions.  It  is  to  throw 
oil  upon  fire,  to  aggravate  the  fury  of  a  difeontent 
already  too  pregnant  with  danger,  and  to  open  a  feene 
of  horror,  that  will  not  perhaps  clofe  but  on  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  confiitution.” 

I  hele  arguments  did  not  prevent  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houfes,  who  agreed  to  a  joint  addrefs, 
expreffing  their  difapprobation  of  the  remonftrance^ 
and  their  thankfulnels  to  the  fovereign  for  defending 
their  caufe.  But  they  had  the  prudence  not  to  take 
any  farther  ffeps.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himfelf, 
whether  they  did  not  render  both  themfelves  and  the 
king  ridiculous,  by  fliewing  their  teeth  without  dar¬ 
ing  to  bite.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  did  not  check 
the  ardour  of  the  popular  party.  The  earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham  brought  into  the  upper  houfe  a  bill  reverfing  as 
arbitrary  and  illegal  the  reiblution  of  the  lower  houfe, 
with  regard  to  the  Middlefex  eleftion.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority  deaf  to  his  invincible  arguments  adhered  to  the 
plan,  which  they  had  already  adopted.  Thus  difap- 
pointed  he  moved  the  houfe  to  give  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  advice,  which  induced  his  majefty  to 
return  fuch  a  harfii,  unprecedented,  anfwer  to  the  re- 
inonftrance  of  the  city  of  London,  had  a  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency ;  as,  under  colour  of  cenfuring  cer¬ 
tain  obnoxious  parts,  it  compendioufly  and  indiferi- 
minately  checked  the  whole  with  reprimand.  Here 
he  proved  equally  unfuccefsful.  Yet  ftill  he  perfifted 
and  moved,  that  the  lords  Ihould  addrefs  the  king  to 
difiblve  the  parliament;  fince  it  had  loft  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  fuppofed  ca- 
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pable  of  recovering  its  authority,  or  of  healing  the 
ciivifions  of  the  empire. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  the  truth  of 
this  propofition ;  and  fo  fully  was  the  majority  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  could  make  no  rational  defence, 
that  they  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fhut,  as  if  the  al- 
fembly  had  been  a  body  ot  inquifitors  :  a  pradtice  too 
much  countenanced  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
fince  they  have  purfued  an  intereft  different  from  that 
of  their  conftituents.  Public  affairs  are  now  managed 
in  fuch  a  lecret  dark  manner,  that  we  cannot  help 
concluding,  that  a  few  deputies  and  hereditary  nobles 
confider  us  as  their  property,  and  that  we  have  no 
right  to  enquire  into  their  condudl,  or  to  check  their 
proceedings.  d  he  nation,  which  ufed  to  be  the 
grand  inqueft  for  examining  every  diforder  in  the 
ftate,  is  prevented  from  adling  by  the  myfterious  veil 
of  concealment,  under  which  their  meafures  are  wrap¬ 
ped.  The  lenate  being,  like  fome  of  our  courts  of 
jurtice,  fhut  on  all  intereffing  occafions,  the  conffi- 
tuent  has  no  opportunity  of  knowing  whetlier  he  may 
not  be  fold  or  betrayed  by  his  reprelcntative.  J^et  a 
member  vote  for,  or  .^.gainff;  his  country,  he  is  with- 
•out  doors  equally  fecure.  In  fuch  a  multitude  of  ve¬ 
nal  men  he  generally  efcapes  without  detedtion  or  in¬ 
famy.  If  any  printer  fftould  dare  to  publifh  a  lift  of 
the  members,  who  vote  on  oppofite  fides  of  any  quef- 
tion,  he  is  immediately  punifhed  with  arbitrary  fines 
or  imprifonment.  A  recent  inftance  of  thele  uncon- 
ftitutional  proceedings  we  have  in  the  cafe  of  Ed¬ 
munds,  and  many  more  muft  occur  to  every  reader’s 
memory.  Under  pretence  of  fecuring  privilege  they 
overturn  liberty,  for  the  fake  of  which  privilege  was 
granted.  They  forger,  that  the  privilege  of  not  be¬ 
ing  challenged  for  words  fpoken  in  the  houfe  was  given 
not  to  fecure  them  from  the  ferutiny  and  even  cenlure 
of  the  people,  but  to  exempt  them  from  the  vindic¬ 
tive  fpirit  of  the  crown,  which  alone  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  them  or  their  privileges.  But  being  now 
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leagued  with  the  crown,  they  ufurp  the  privilege  of  feC‘» 
ting  afide  the  moft  lacred  laws  of  the  land,  and  con¬ 
demn  a  man  without  being  tried  by  his  peers,  with¬ 
out  ever  lubmitting  the  affair  to  the  confideration  of 
a  jury  ;  an  inftitution  as  inviolable  at  lead;  as  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament. 

However  drange  it  may  found,  this  exclufion  of 
all  Jlrangers^  as  the  two  houfcs  are  pleafed  to  call  the 
people  of  England,  was  the  beft  defence  made  by 
the  majority  on  that  day.  But  they  thought  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  their  arguments  compenfated  by  the  greatnefs 
ot  their  numbers,  and  accordingly  rejefted  the  motion. 
This  failure  was  no  more  than  what  all  the  nation 
expeded ;  and  the  earl  of  Chatham  could  never  feri- 
oufly  imagine,  that  his  patriotic  efforts  would  fucceed. 
All  he  could  mean  by  them  was  to  countenance  the 
ftruggles  of  the  people,  from  whofe  virtue  and  fpirit 
only  red  refs  was  now  to  be  fought.  On  the  very 
day,  that  this  motion  mifearried,  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  agreed  to  a  fecond  remonflrance  affuring  the 
king,  that  they  would  refolutely  adhere  to  the  pur¬ 
port  of  their  former  petition  and  remonftrance.  It 
was  anfwered ;  but  the  anfwer  was  luch  that  it  pro¬ 
voked  Beckford,  the  lord-mayor,  to  declare  to  his 
majefty,  that  the  advifer  of  it  was  an  enemy  to  his 
family,  to  the  revolution  and  to  the  nation :  a  vigo¬ 
rous  and  fpirited  ffep,  that  excited  the  indignation 
of  tlie  court  as  much  as  it  procured  the  applaule  of 
the  city,  which,  having  a  few  days  before  thanked 
lord  Chatham  for  his  public  fpirit,  now  conferred  the 
lame  honour  on  Beckford,  for  fupporting  the  nati¬ 
onal  caufe  with  fo  much  dignity. 

While  the  capital  was  making  thefe  vigorous  ef¬ 
forts,  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  idle. 
Weffminfter,  Middlefex  and  Surry  had  prepared  re- 
monftrances,  and  other  counties  were  meditating  to 
follow  their  example.  It  was  only  lamented,  that 
the  trained  bands  were  not  properly  exercifed  and  dif- 
ciplined,  that  fear  might  operate  where  law  and  juftice 
i  had 
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had  failed  of  producing  the  due  effedt.  Many  did 
not  confider,  that  unfuccefsful  refiftance  only  ftraitens 
the  bands  of  tyranny,  and  adds  ftrength  to  the  mod 
odious  government.  Hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  they 
did  not  fee  that  juftice  always  attends  the  vidor,  and 
is  meafured  by  his  fword :  the  event  being  the  foie 
criterion,  that  determines  on  which  fide  loyalty  or  re¬ 
bellion  lie.  Influenced  by  paflion  more  than  by  pru¬ 
dence,  they  did  not  perceive  the  nece/fity  of  univerfal 
concurrence,  of  the  whole  nation’s  taking  an  adive 
part  againfl  government,  before  the  laft  apj^eal  was 
made.  If  the  national  ferment  fliould  ever  rile  to  this 
height,  then  and  not  till  then  will  it  be  time  to  take 
this  ftep.  That  they  will  take  it,  fliould  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  government  be  continued,  there  is  fomc 
reafon  to  fufped.  Engliflimen  will  know  their  own 
caufe,  and  fpurn  at  flavery. 

The  courfe  of  thefe  ruinous  meafures  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  two  ads,  which,  at  all  times  will  be  ufeful, 
and  would  have  at  any  other  time  been  popular.  By 
the  one  all  privilege  was  taken  from  the  fervants  and 
eftates  of  members  of  cither  houfe.  By  the  other, 
felony,  blafphemy  by  fliatute,  or  any  other  crime, 
which  a  ftatute  punifhes  with  the  pillory,  were  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  only  offences,  for  which  incapaci¬ 
tation  fliould  follow  expulfion.  Had  this  law  exifted, 
previous  to  the  expulfion  of  Wilkes,  he  could  not 
have  been  incapacitated:  a  clear  proof  that  the  mod 
violent  fticklers  for  that  meafure  could  not  reconcile  it 
to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  fincc,  though  fe- 
cure  of  a  majority,  they  could  not  give  a  fpccious 
appearance  to  a  flatute,  in  which  its  validity  w’as  im¬ 
plied.  This  effort  to  regain  popularity,  and  to  efface 
the  bad  impreffions  already  made,  w^as  of  roo  fliorc 
continuance  to  have  any  confiderable  effed.  The 
wound,  which  had  been  given,  was  too  deep,  and  the 
remedy  too  weak  to  remove  an  evil  of  fuch  mag¬ 
nitude.  The  people  brooding  over  the  Middlcfcx 
cledion,  and  other  grievances  thought  themfelves 
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affronted  by  fuch  pitiful  attempts  at  popularity,  and 
would  accept  of  no  fuch  trifling  compenfations. 
Wiien  their  fundamental  liberties  were  at  flake,  they 
would  here  of  no  equivalent.  Indeed  the  legiflature 
afted  lo  irregularly,  and,  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  vibrated  fo  unaccountably  between  o-ood  and 
ill,  that  it  was  difficult  to  fay  whether  thefe%\\o  adls 
were  owing  to  defign  or  accident.  For  at  the  very 
time,  that  they  were  in  agitation,  the  royal  affent  was 
given  to  the  game  aft  and  dog  aft,  by  which  the  ufe 
of  juries  was  in  certain  cafes  annihilated,  and  a  difcre- 
tionary  power  of  imprifoning,  fining  and  punifliino*^ 
granted  to  juflices  of  the  peace,  a  body  of  men,  who 
cannot  be  held  in  the  highelf  efteem,  becaufe  they 
generally  owe  that  office  to  their  fuppofed  fervility  to 
the  crown.  The  extention  of  their  authority  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  beheld  with  jealoufy  ;  and  the  nation  juftly 
complained,  that  by  degrees  juries  would  be  entirely 
luperfeded,  if  they  continued  thus  to  retrench  their 
jurifdiction. 

The  alarm  w^as  the  better  founded,  that  fpecial  Ju¬ 
nes,  another  name  for  packed  juries,  were  now  intro¬ 
duced  on  every  occafion.  If  a  bookfeller  fold  a  ma¬ 
gazine  containing  an  obnoxious  letter,  the  fecon- 
dary,^  an  officer  under  the  influence  of  the  court, 
was  immediately  employed  to  prick  down  a  body 
of  eight  and  forty  men,  that  were  known  to  be 
ftaunch  to  government.  The  parties  had,  indeed, 
a  right  to  reduce  them  to  twelve.  But  what  did  this 
privilege  avail  the  culprit,  fince  his  enemies  had  ori¬ 
ginally  named  the  eight  and  forty  ?  He  was  fure  to 
be  condemned.  Thele  twelve  fpecial  men  did  not 
hefitate  to  find  him  guiky  of  publifhing  a  letter,  which 
he  had  never  read,  wffiich  had  been  publifhed  before, 
which  had  never  been  judicially  condemned,  and 
which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  know  to  be  inferred  in 
the  magazine.  Regardlefs  of  the  liberty  of  the  prels, 
to  which  this  pradlice  is  deftrudlive,  they  declared 
him  culpable  with  the  lame  eafe  that  they  found 
^  Wilkes 
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Wilkes  guilty  of  publifhing  what  he  concealed  with 
care. 

Nor  was  it  England  alone,  that  complained  of 
minifterial  encroachment.  Ireland  too,  feeling  rhe 
approach  of  defpotifm  began  to  murmur.  The  army 
upon  the  Irifh  eftablifhment  fhould  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  have  amounted  to  twelve  thoufanci  effeftive  men. 
A  tyrannical  adminiftration,  which  is  ever  aiming  at 
the  encreafe  of  the  military,  did  not  think  this  num¬ 
ber  fufficient.  Taking  advantage  of  the  difturbances 
occafioned  by  the  White- boys,  a  diforderly  mob,  that 
had  fome  years  before  committed  various  enormities, 
under  pretence  of  preventing  the  enclofure  of  com¬ 
mons,  they  propofed,  that  it  ihould  be  augmented 
to  above  fifteen  thoufand  men.  The  fame  attempt 
had  been  made  in  the  preceeding  lefiion ;  but  had 
mifearried  through  the  precipitation  of  the  governor, 
who,  inftead  of  bargaining  with  the  leaders  of  oppo- 
fition,  endeavoured  to  furprife  them  into  acquiefcence: 
Matters  having  been  now  properly  managed,  the 
fcheme  fucceeded  ,  and  tvvelve  thoufand  men  are  con- 
ftantly  to  remain  in  Ireland,  unlefs  England  fliould 
happen  to  be  invaded  or  to  rebel  :  a  cafe,  in  which 

they  may  go  abroad,  and  be  taken  into  Englifli 
pay. 

In  fupport  of  this  meafure,  it  was  urged  that  the 
country  was  open  ;  that  the  Spaniards  might  reach  it 
in  four  days  from  Ferrol ;  that  an  invafion  might  put 
it  a  hundred  years  back  in  its  improvements ;  that 
Thurot  s  landing  would  fhew  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  be  without  a  military  force ;  that  the  foldiery,  in¬ 
ftead  of  being  dangerous  to  liberty,  might,  as  in 
Holland  and  Sweden,  be  its  firmeft  bulwark  ;  that, 
if  neceflary  for  no  other  reafon,  the  augmentation  was 
neceflary  for  the  proteftion  of  the  revenue  officers, 
and  for  the  fuppreffion  of  thieves  and  rioters ;  that, 
as  the  conflitution  now  flood,  the  king  might  order 
every  foldier  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  that  by  the 
propofed  mode,  twelve  thouiand  men  muft  always 

^  c  remain 
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remain  for  the  proteftion  of  the  country,  while  the 
reft  were  payed  by  England  :  a  regulation,  by  which 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  diminiftted,  and  the 

authority  of  parliament  encreafed. 

Nothing,  faid  the  oppofition,  can  be  more  futile 
than  what^you  affert  concerning  the  king’s  power,  to 
order  ail  the  army  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  has  no 
fuch  power.  When  the  crown  has  ventured  upon 
this  unconftitutional  ftep,  it  has  been  often  obliged 
to  apologize  for  its  conduct,  and  to  affure  this  houfe, 
that  the  precedent  Ihould  not  be  followed.  Confulc 
our  lournals,  you  will  find,  that  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond  and  the  earl  of  Wharton,  have  both  acknow- 
ledoed  this  dodrine,  and  that  it  was  never,  till  now, 
fufpeded,  that  the  king  was  poffeiTed  of  fuch  a  ftrangc 
preroo-ativc.  As  little  was  it  formerly  imagined,  that 
cvery°fixpence  of  the  money  voted  for  the  fupport  of 
the  military  eftablilhment,  was  not  voted  for  the  fup¬ 
port  of  this  kingdom.  Not  to  fpeak  or  the  pofitive 
acts  which  juftify  this  affertion,  we  can  prove,  that 
the ’troops  furniflied  by  us  for  queen  Anne’s  wars 
were  payed  by  England.  But  the  White-boys  are  ta 
be  quelled,  and  the  Spaniards  to  be  repulfed, 
then  were  not  the  three  regiments  raifed,  when  the 
former  were  adually  engaged  in  riots,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  open  war  with  us  and  not  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  when  both  have  ceafed  to  alarm  us,  v^heri  we 


are  at  peace  with  all  the  world  ?  The  reafon  is  plain. 
They  are  not  intended  to  ad  againft 


or  to  fecure  the  eritiflr  dominions  from  invafion  ;  but 
to  curb  the  Eirlt  of  liber.y  in  England,  ard  to  awe 
ftubboin  independence  into  lubjedion.  Why  elfe  is 

a  rebellion  in  England  made  one  of  the  cafes,  in  vyluc 

the  .troops  may  be  drawn  out  of  Ireland.  V\  hy  elfe 
was  fuch  an  ou'ious  imputation  fixed  upon  that  coun¬ 
try  ^  The  dure  regiments  will  without  doubt  be  im- 
nwdiaceiy  tranfported  imo  England,  and  more  will 
follow  them,  V  hen  the  nnnUters  think  proper  to  ap¬ 
prehend  an  invafion.  or  a  rebellion.  No  dependence 
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ought  to  be  placed  on  the  promifes  of  the  crown, 
becaiire  they  have  been  frequently  broke.  Under 
lord  Digby’s  adminiftradon  a  lolemn  promife  was 
made  to  a  new-raifed  regiment,  that  it  fcould  not  be 
fent  abroad;  but  no  fooner  was  it  formed,  but  fome 
old  regiments,  made  the  men  prifoners,  and  put  them, 
like  flaves,  on  board  the  tranfports.  A  regiment 
raifed  once  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  met  with 
the  fame  treachery ;  a  circumftance,  which  produced 
an  immediate  defertion,  and  contributed  afterwards 
to  excite  a  rebellion.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the 
foldiery  may  be  the  bulwark  of  liberty ;  becaufe 
Holland  and  Sweden  are  yet  in  fome  meafure  free, 
though  they  have  large  ftanding  armies.  We  hope 
our  troops  will  follow  their  example  •,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  prudent  to  place  much  confidence  in  them, 
when  we  view  the  (late  of  the  furrounding  nations. 
One  fwallow  does  not  make  a  fummer  *,  nor  will  two 
exceptions  be  lufficient  to  convince  us,  that  mercenary 
troops  are  not  dangerous  to  liberty,  when  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  ages  confirms  the  truth  of  the  maxim. 
Before  our  army  become  the  fupport  of  liberty,  it 
muft  be  formed  after  the  Swedifh  model,  or  we  mufl: 
exchange  fituations  with  Holland.  As  long  as  the 
conftitution  of  our  army,  and  our  fituation,  are  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
when  they  loft  their  freedom  through  the  ufurpation 
of  their  rulers,  and  the  treachery  of  their  troops,  it  is 
our  duty  to  be  ftrenuous  in  refitting  the  cncreafe  of 
the  military,  unlels  we  would  have  a  military  govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed  we  have  already  felt  their  arbitrary 
fpirit.  They  have  committed  daring  outrages  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  capital, 
where  they  have  carried  the  fherifF  prifoner  to  their 
barracks;  where  they  have  at  noon-day  and  with  im¬ 
punity  broke  open  the  king’s  jail,  and^  let  all  the  cri¬ 
minals  at  liberty,  becaufe  the  civil  officers  had  pre¬ 
fumed  to  commit  foldiers  to  prifon,  for  riots  and  other 
breaches  of  the  law.  Ought  a  body  of  men,  who 
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are  capable  of  fiich  outrageous  violence,  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  ?  Ought  rulers,  who  encourage  fuch  daring 
licentioufnefs,  and  thus  endeavour  to  effect  a  breach 
between  the  civil  and  military  power,  to  be  trufted 
with  an  augmentation  ?  If  you  will  be  fo  blind  or  fo 
treacherous,  adieu  to  independence,  adieu  to  liberty. 
We  are  no  longer  our  own  mafters,  but  the  fport  of 
an  infolent  foldiery.  For  any  ufeFul  purpofe  their 
number  is  already  too  great,  elfe  why  are  they  not 
kept  up  to  their  full  complement?  Why  do  we  pay 
twelve  thoufand  men,  when  in  times  of  the  utmoft 
danger  and  necefTity  they  have  not  amounted  to  haif 
that^number?  Why  do  the  officers  amount  to  one 
third  of  tl-iC  private  men  ?  That  our  army  might  be 
the  mod  expenfive  and  burthenfome,  while  it  is  the 
lead  efficacious  in  Europe,  that  by  the  difpofal  of 
places,  the  influence  of  government  might  be  ex¬ 
tended,  while  the  commerce  of  the  nation  is  con¬ 
tracted.  The  propofal  of  an  augmentation  is  altered 
in  form,  not  in  fad.  Why  then  fliould  we  not  put 
our  negative  upon  it  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  lad 
feffion,  fince  it  was  the  fubdance,  not  the  fhadow, 
which  we  at  that  time  rejefted  ?  The  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  are  but  an  handful  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  and 
their  riches  are  comparatively  dill  lefa  confiderable 
than  their  numbers.  What  then  can  be  a  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertion  in  the  time  of  profound  peace 
than  to  raife  a  danding  army  inferior  only  by  two 
thoufand  men  to  the  Britilh  ?  Is  there  not  reafon  to 
fufpedt,  that  the  crown  intends  to  make  a  bad  ufe 
of  ilich  a  dangerous  engine?  Influenced  by  limilar 
fufpicions,  the  Englifli  legiflature  limited  the  Irifh 
army  at  the  revolution  to  tv</elve  thoufand  men 
againd  the  exprels  defire  of  their  deliverer.  In  the 
year  1745  a  mealure  of  this  nature  was  propofed  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  dropped  through  the 
dlflntereded  reprefentations  of  the  earl  of  Cheder- 
Jheld  :  a  t  ran  lad  ion,  which,  among  his  other  merito¬ 
rious  deeds,  has  done  peculiar  honour  to  the 
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ralleled  adminiftration  of  that  excellent  nobleman. 
If  then,  as  appears  from  faft,  there  was  no  ne:efiity 
for  an  augmentation  in  the  years  immediately  fubfe- 
‘  quent  to  the  revolution,  nor  during  the  crifis  of  an 
unnatural  rebellion,  how  can  it  be  expedient  at  this 
jundlure,  when  all  the  wcftern  parts  of  Europe  are 
lulled  into  the  moft  perfeft  calm  ?  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  miniftry  to  make  the  fame  ufe  of  it,  that  they 
made  of  the  laft  troops  fcnt  out  of  this  ifland  ?  Are 
they  meditating  any  new  blow  againfl  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  commerce  of  the  empire?  This  aug¬ 
mentation  will  certainly  operate  like  a  two-edged 
fword  upon  the  liberties  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  It 
will  prove  dangerous  to  our  fel low -fubj efts  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fubverfive  of  the  good  underhanding,  which 
fliould  always  fubfift  betvveen  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
preventive  of  the  only  true  and  conditiuional  defence, 
a  national  militia,  for  which  the  protehants  all  over 
the  kingdom  are  clamouring.  It  will  extend  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown,  and  enlarge  a  devouring  and 
conftantly  encreafing  cxpcnce,  that  of  the  military 
eftablifliment,  which,  as  it  now  hands,  amounts  an¬ 
nually  to  more  than  a  million  herling :  an  enormous 
fum,  that  muh  be  truly  alarming  to  all  but  thofe,  who 
can  fee  with  unconcern  that  we  pay  to  penfioners,  that 
are  chiefly  flrangers,  a  yearly  tax  of  almoh  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  Nor  is  it  a  confidcration  to  be  neg- 
lefted  by  us,  that  it  is  not  in  the  powxr  of  the  crown  to 
keep  the  promife,  which  it  makes  us  of  always  leav¬ 
ing  twelve  thoufand  effeftive  men  for  the  proteftion 
of  this  kingdom.  Idiis  is  only  a  decoy  to  enfnare 
us  :  two  hatutes,  one  pafled  under  Charles  the  fc- 
cond,  the  other  under  William  the  third,  exprefsiy 
contradict  this  aft.  Therefore  it  can  never  he  valid  : 
as  an  inferior  can  never  fuperfede  a  fuperior  autho¬ 
rity.  By  thefe  hatutes  the  abfolute  power  and  dif- 
pofition  of  all  the  land  and  fea  forces  muh  always 
remain  in  the  crown.  Let  us  not  then  be  deceived, 
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nor,  for  the  fake  of  retrenching  a  prerogative,  which 
in  fpite  of  promifes  will  never  be  relinquifhed,  grant 
an  augmentation,  that  will  extend  that  very  preroga¬ 


tive. 


»» 


The  pliancy  of  the  commons  of  Ireland  on  this 
occafion  did  not  on  the  next  hinder  them  from  ex¬ 
erting  an  Linufual  fpirit  of  independence.  Whether 
it  was,  that  they  thought  themfelves  im.pofed  upon 
in  the  cafe  of  the  augmentation,  or  that  they  were 
willing  to  retrieve  their  charadter  among  the  people, 
or  tliac  they  defigned  to  imitate  the  Americans  in 
fliaking  ofi'  the  chains  of  fervitude,  they  refufed  to 
pafs  a  money  bill,  becaufe  it  had  not  taken  its  rife  in 
that  houfe,  but  in  the  privy-council*,  where,  fince 
Henry  the  feventh’s  reign,  almofl  all  bills  had  been 
orfginated.  Under  that  prince  fir  Edward  Poyning, 
when  lord  lieutenant,  got  a  law  pafled,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council 
fhould,  under  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  certify  to  the 
king  and  Englifh  privy-council,  all  the  lav^s  propofed 
to  be  enadled  in  each  refpedlive  parliament;  and  that, 
unlefs  this  form  was  religioufly  obferved,  no  parlia¬ 
ment  could  be  legally  held.  The  time  of  exerting 
this  certifying  power,  being  by  the  adl  previous  to 
the  calling  of  each  parliament,  it  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences.  In  order  to  remove  thefe,  an 
adl  was  pafled  under  Philip  and  Mary,  to  enable  the 
lieutenant  and  council  to  certify  bills,  after  the  parlia¬ 
ment  began,  and  to  empower  the  king  and  his  Eng¬ 
lifh  council  to  alter  and  amend  them,  when  certified 
and  tranfmitted.  Ever  fince  that  period,  it  was  the 
conftant  praftice  for  the  lieutenant  and  the  Irifii  coun¬ 
cil  to  certify  bills  under  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  and 
to  tranfmit  them  to  the  king  and  the  Englifli  council, 
in  order  to  have  the  fan(51:ion  of  the  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  they  might  be  then  laid  before  the  Irifli 
parliament,  for  its  aflent  or  diffent.  I'his  regulation 
being  deemed,  the  grand  bond  of  the  dependence  of 
°  Ireland, 
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Ireland,  the  crown  adhered  to  the  letter  and  fpiric  of  it 
with  the  utmoft  jealoufy  ;  'and  except  in  two  inftanccS 
under  Henry  the  eighth  and  Elizabeth,  in  whole  reigns 
it  fufFered  temporary  fufpenfions,  Poying  s  law  met 
with  no  interruption.  It  is  not,  that  the  commons 
did  not  claim  the  Ible  right  of  preparing  the  heads 
of  money  bills,  as  well  as  the  right  of  refolving 
the  ways  and  means  of  raifing  money.  ^  1  hefe  two 
refolutions  are  aftually  to  be  found  in  their  journals. 
But  they  have  never  exercifed  the  right,  but  in  the 
form  of  petition  to  the  lieutenant,  who  modelled  the 
heads  prepared  by  them  according  to  I'oyning’s  law. 
Befides  the  right  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
crown.  On  the  contrary  Sydney,  who  was  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant,  when  'the  refolutions  were  pafled,  protefted 
againft  them,  and,  after  feveral  prorogations,  at  laft 
diflblved  the  parliament.  Strafford,  Charles  the  firfl;  s 
viceroy,  had  fet  him  the  example.  But,  as  Straf¬ 
ford’s  adminiftration  had  been  always  reckoned  arbi¬ 
trary  and  even  illegal,  it  was  efteemed  but  a  bad  pre¬ 
cedent.  Sydney  was  accordingly  cenfured  by  the 
Englifh  parliament,  which,  however,  loth  to  flrip 
the  crown  of  fuch  an  effential  power,  was  flill  willing 
to- make  a  fliew  of  moderation  and  equity. 

The  Irifh  commons  at  this  jundlure  not  only  took, 
thefe  relolutions  for  the  foundation  of  their  claim  ; 
but  afferted  likewife,  ‘‘  that  Poyning’s  law  did  not 
affedl  them*,  as  it  was  intended  not  as  a  reflraint 
upon  parliament,  but  upon  the  chief  governors:  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  money  bills  in  any  of  the  three 
ftatutes  relating  to  this  point,  and  that  they  may  be 
therefore  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  excepted:  that  the 
fufpenfion  of  Poyning’s  law  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
the  eighth  and  Elizabeth,  had  proceeded  from  fome 
doubts,  which  had  arifen  concerning  the  foie  right  of 
the  commons  to  originate  money  bills  :  that  all  grants 
have  confeffedly  proceeded  from  the  commons,  as 
appears,  among  other  inllances,  from  the  preamble 
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of  the  firfl:  grant  of  tunnage  and  poundage  under 
Henry  the  feventh  :  that,  if,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  judges  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  ori¬ 
gination  of  money  bills  was  not  the  foie  right  of  the 
commons,  yet  of  the  two  modes,  that  of  beginning 
them  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  the  better  and 
more  conhicutional ;  and  that  on  this  account  they 
had  a  right  to  rejedl  the  privy-council  money  bill ; 
cfpccially  as  they  did  not  now  urge  that  they  had 
an  exclufive  title  to  this  privilege,  which  was  the 
fource  of  the  proteft  made  by  lord  Sydney.” 

Equivocation  appears  upon  the  very  face  of  this  de¬ 
fence;  ior,  while  they  abjured  an  exclufive  right  in 
words,  they  claimed  it  in  fadl.  To  fay,  that  they ‘did 
not  deny  the  council  a  fhare  of  this  right,  and  yet  to  re- 
jed  its  bill  for  exerting  it,  is  mere  mockery ;  and 
fhews  evidently,  that  they  w^ere  fully  refolved  to  make 
the  law  yield  to  their  wjlli  While  we  infmuate,  that 
the  law  and  the  form  of  the  conflitution  were  thus 
violated,  we  do  not  pretend,  that  they  had  not  juftice 
on  their  fide.  It  muft  always  be  juftifiable  in  a  flate 
to  recover  its  liberty;  a  Helling,  of  which  this  inftl- 
tution  has  left  Ireland  but  a  very  partial  fhare.  For, 
notwithrtanding  the  opinion  of  the  Irifh  judges,  it  is 
ve^y  ceitain,  that  as  the  king’s  negative  precedes  that 
of  the  commons  in  paffing  every  bill,  he  is  an  abfo- 
lute  monarch.  At  lealt  he  would  be  fo,  were  he  not 
checked  by  the  Englifh  parliament,  which  obliges 
him  in  fome  meafure  to  obferve  the  fame  maxims  in 
governing  Ireland  and  England.  Had  he  a  fimilar 
negative  in  the  Englilh  conftitution,  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment  would  have  no  balance,  nor  would  grie¬ 
vances  ever  be  redrefied.  He  might  crufh  every  dif- 
agreeable  bill  in  embryo,  and  prevent  the  difcullion 
of  whatever  fliould  be  deemed  offenfive  to  him  or  his 
minifter.  Nor  is  this  mere  fpeculation.  It  has  the 
fanction  of  experience.  1  he  lords  of  articles  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  were  nominated  by  the  kings,  and  pof- 
iefll'd  a  negative  of  this  nature,  rendered  them  adlually 
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abfolute.  As  matters  now  ftand,  few  kings  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  rcjeiSl  a  popular  bill,  after  it  has 
been  maturely  weighed  in  both  houfes.  They  will 
dread  to  fet  their  own  wifdom  in  cppofition  to  that  of 
the  whole  nc^tion,  left  their  authority  ftiould  be  found 
too  light  a  counterpoifc.  Hence  an  opening  remains 
for  the  accufation  of  minifters,  for  the  reftification  of 
diforders,  and  the  improvement  of  the  conftitution  : 
points  of  great  moment,  as  a  government  ought  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  brought  back  to  its  firft  principles,  and 
exorbitant  power  does  not  arife  fo  much  from  liew, 
as  from  the  abufe  of  the  old  laws. 

In  order  to  preferve  this  prerogative  entire  to  the 
crown  the  miniftry  caufed  lord  Townfhend,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  to  prorogue  the  Irifli  parliament,  after  they 
had  granted  the  money  wanted  in  their  own  way. 
This  ftep,  however,  he  did  not  rake,  till  he  had 
protefted  againft  the  right  claimed  by  the  Houfe 
of  Commions,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
enter  his  proteft  upon  their  journals.  They  would 
not  allow  fuch  a  violation  of  their  privileges.  T  he 
Houfe  of  J_.ords  was  not  fo  ftubborn.  Though  it 
was  urged,  that  even  a  lord  had  no  right  to  en¬ 
ter  a  proteft,  except  he  had  taken  part  in  perfon, 
or  by  proxy  in  the  debate,  and  that  therefore,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  who  liad  no  voice  in  that  aftembly, 
was  much  lefs  entitled  to  it :  that  this  privilege 
belonged  exclufively  to  the  lords,  becaufe  they 
were  a  permanent  body,  whofe  members,  as  their 
names,  when  they  happen  to  be  prefent,  are  fet  down 
in  the  journals,  were  bound  in  honour  and  confcience 
to  vindicate  themfelves  to  their  pofterity ;  whereas 
the  commons  being  only  temporary  reprefentatives 
had  never  adopted  the  practice :  that  the  right  of  pro- 
teftation  neceftarily  conferred  the  right  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  to  neither  of  which  the  king  pretends  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  that  the  Englifh  laws  had  been  all  adopted  in 
Ireland,  by  an  adl  pofterior  to  Poyning’s  law*,  a  cir- 
cumftance,  which  proves  that  engine  of  tyranny  to 
be  no  longer  valid,  fince  in  contrary  laws  the  anterior 
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are  always  abrogated  by  the  pofterior ;  that  fuch  a 
meafure  would  in  them  be  a  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons,  as  their  journals  would  thus  become 
a  receptacle  for  libels  on  their  proceedings  ;  that  the 
affair  could  not  at  all  appear  on  their  journals,  as  it 
had  never  been  before  them ;  that  the  precedents,  on 
which  it  was  founded,  were  arbitrary  and  indefen- 
fible  ;  and  that  it  was  an  enormous  ftride  towards 
blending  the  executive  and  legiflative  powers,  which 
the  conftitution  had  fo  wifely  kept  feparate.”  Though 
alkthefe  arguments  were  urged  with  vigour,  the  pro- 
tell  was  entered ;  and  thefe  proceedings  produced 
fuch  a  ferment  in  Ireland,  that  they  became  an 
objed:  of  parliamentary  enquiry  in  England.  Some 
members  affirmed,  that  the  late  prorogation  was 
vinconftitutional,  as  it  argued  a  defire  in  the  mi- 
niflry  to  rule  without  parliaments  in  imitation  of 
the  Stuarts,  who  always  made  prorogations  follow 
grants  of  money  :  that,  in  confequence,  the  ftate 
of  Ireland  was  extremely  wretched,  many  tempos 
rary  laws  having  expired,  fuch  as  the  ad:  for  aP 
figning  judgments,  by  which  alone  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  could  obtain  landed  fecurity  for  their  money, 
and  the  many  ufeful  ads  regarding  the  late  infurrec- 
tions,  and  the  tillage,  and  improvement  of  the  country : 
that  the  tax  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars  appropriated 
to  the  fupport  of  the  incorporated  fociety  for  building 
Proteftant  charter- fchools  had  ceafed  ^  and  that  the 
money  granted  for  public  works  and  other  ufes  would 
remain  dead  in  the  treafury  :  all  which  circumftances 
would  greatly  diftrefs  that  country.  It  was  therefore 
moved,  that  the  papers  relative  to  the  augmentation, 
and  the  inftrudions,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
parliament  was  prorogued,  fhould  be  laid  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  But  the  motion,  like  all  others 
affeding  the  miniftry,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by 
a  great  majority. 

Part  of  the  finking  fund  was  applied  to  the  diP 

charge  of  two  millions  of  the  national  debt,  or  ra- 
^  ther 
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ther  to  the  reduftion  of  the  intereft  upon  that  fum^ 
which  was  funk  from  four  to  three  per  cent,  an  opera¬ 
tion,  that  was  fcverely  cenfured  as  a  pitiful  experiment 
upon  a  commodity,  which  fliould  never  have  been 
touched,  but  in  the  grofs ;  becaufe  the  purchafe  of  it 
thus  in  the  detail  warns  the  public  creditors  to  keep 
up  the  price,  fo  that  the  minifter’s  fkill  in  the  finan¬ 
ces  raifed  the  value  of  the  four  per  cents,  which  it  is  • 
the  purpofe  of  government  to  buy,  and  funk  the 
value  of  the  three  per  cents,  which  it  ought  to  fell.^ 
Scarce  were  thefe  affairs  adj lifted,  wnen  alarming 
news  arrived  from  America.  From  the  ill  humour, 
which  the  Boftonians  difcovered,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  board  of  cuftoms,  and  the  troops  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  no  good  could  be  expedled.  It  was  evident 
to  the  difeerning,  that  this  ill  humour  would  encreafe, 
and  probably  terminate  at  lad  in  refiftance.  1  he  con- 
'  du6l:  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cudoms  was  neither 
fo  prudent  nor  fo  moderate  as  to  allay  the  ferment. 
Proud,  haughty  and  fupercilious,  they  difguded  the 
people  by  the  difficulty  of  accels  to  them  about  th« 
bufinels  of  their  office.  Their  refidence  at  Bodon 
was  complained  of  as  detrimental  to  commerce,  which 
had  languiffied  ever  fince  their  appearance.  They 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  affembly  of  the  province 
by  difmiffing  from  his  place  a  member,  whofe  vote 
was  contrary  to  their  defire.  In  conjundtion  with 
their  co-adjutor,  governor  Bernard,  they  made  fuch 
reprefentations  to  the  minidry,  as  they  thought  bed 
calculated  to  bring  the  difpleafure  of  Britain  on  the 
province.  And,  that  their  reprefentations  might  have 
more  weight,  they  are  faid  to  have  contrived  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  plans  of  didurbances  and  tumults,  of  which 
they  tranfmitted  the  mod  exaggerated  accounts  to 
England. 

The  conduit  of  the  foldicry  was  but  ill  calculated 
to  make  a  proper  compenfation  for  the  miffiehaviour 
of  the  commiffioners.  Not  fatisfied  with  having 
made  barracks  of  the  State-houfe  and  the  courts  of 
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juftice  they  befieged  the  manufadory-houfe,  and  tried 
all  means,  but  a  forcible  entry,  to  convert  it  to  the 
fame  ufe.  Centinels  were  for  fix  months  polled  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  before  the  lodgings  of  officers: 
an  indignity,  which  produced  great  uneafmefs  and 
many  quarrels.  One  captain  Willlbn  was  clearly 
convidled  of  having  excited  the  negroes  of  the  town 
to  take’ away  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  mafters, 
and  then  to  repair  to  the  army  for  protedlion.  Some 
magiftrates  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  foldiers.  Sol¬ 
diers  were  repeatedly  refeued  from  peace  officers. 
A  foldier,  to  brave  the  inhabitants,  had  the  audacity 
to  fire  a  loaded  mufleet  in  a  public  llreet.  The  fol¬ 
diers  frequently  wounded  the  townfmen  with  their 
bayonets  and  cutlalTes. 

Thefe  and  other  numerous  inftances  of  bad  beha¬ 
viour  in  the  military  exafperated  the  people,  and  caufed 
many  riots  between  the  two  parties.  In  many  of  thefe 
rencounters  the  foldiers  were  worded.  In  order  to 
wipe  off  the  fuppofed  difgrace,  and  to  be  fully  re¬ 
venged  upon  the  town,  they  refolved,  as  appears  from 
a  variety  of  proofs,  to  provoke  the  inhabitants  to  fire 
upon  them  as  a  prelude  to  a  general  daughter.  I'he 
fifth  of  March  being  felecfled  for  this  purpofe,  vari¬ 
ous  parties  iffued  out  at  night  into  the  ftreets,  and 
wounded  and  maimed  the  paffengers  that  came  in  their 
way.  A  mob  being  by  thefe  outrages  collefted,  the 
guard  was  turned  out;  and,  though  the  people  had  not 
even  arms  to  fire,  it  difeharged  a  volley,  by  which 
eleven  perfons  were  killed  or  dangeroufly  wounded. 
The  cuflom-houfe  joined  them,  and  fired  three  pieces 
out  of  its  windows.  The  twenty-ninth  regiment, 
which  was  prepared  for  adlion,  fallied  out  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  muflcets,  and  drew  up  before 
the  State-houfe.  The  firft  line  kneeled  •,  and  the 
whole  of  the  firft  platoon  prefented  their  guns  ready 
to  fire,  as  foon  as  the  word  ffiould  be  given.  The 
incenfed  inhabitants  flood  oppofite  in  a  large  body, 
and  being  now  armed  feemed  as  eager  for  an  engage¬ 
ment 
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ment  as  the  foldiery.  For  fome  time  the  afpeft  of 
affairs  was  dilmal ;  and,  had  not  the  governor  affift- 
cd  by  the  magiftrates  and  ocher  men  ot  weight  anTur- 
ed  them,  that  all  legal  means  Ihould  be  taken  for 
bringing  the  criminals  to  juftice,  the  conlec^uences 
woufd  have  been  terrible.  Nothing,  howeve'r,  could 
induce  them  to  retire,  till  the  loldiers  wi  ought  upon  by 
the  perfuafions  of  their  two  principal  officers  quitted 
the  field,  and  retreated  to  the  barracks,  leaving  cap¬ 
tain  Prefton  and  the  party,  that  had  fired,  to  the  mercy 
pf  the  law. 

Deeply  afFedled  by  the  tragedy  of  the  preceding 
night,  the  principal  inhabitants  held  a  town- meeting, 
which  fignified  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  necef- 
fuy  of  immediately  removing  all  the  troops  for  the 
peace  and  fafety  of  the  town.  The  governor  replied, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  remove  them;  but  that, 
colonel  Dalrymple  had  agreed  to  remove  the  twenty- 
ninth  regiment  to  Caftle  William,  till  further  orders 
fhould  arrive  from  general  Gage ;  and  that  the  four¬ 
teenth  Ihould  be  laid  under  reftraints,  which  would 
prevent  all  future  difturbances. 

This  propofal  would  not  fatisfy  the  Boftonians: 
they  infilled  on  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all 
the  troops ;  and  their  demand  was,  after  fome  con- 
fultation,  complied  with,  by  colonel  Dalrymple.  For 
the  fecurity  of  the  town,  and  for  preventing  the  ref- 
cue  of  the  confined  foldiers,  a  llrong  military  watch 
was  kept  by  fome  volunteers,  till  the  two  regiments 
departed.  Thus  did  the  virtue  of  thefe  citizens  put 
an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  a  military  government,  and 
prove  to  us  and  to  all  other  nations  how  advanta¬ 
geous,  and  even  neceffary,  it  is  for  the  body  of 
the  people  to  know  the  ufeofarms;  as,  upon  any 
other  plan,  their  lives  and  properties  are  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  a  few  mercenaries. 

The  lieutenant  governor’s  declaration,  by  which  it 
appeared,'  that  the  miniftry  had  deprived  him  of  liis 
conftitutional  authority  over  the  troops,  necefTarily 

brought 
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brought  on  the  difcufllon  of  the  military  commands 
in  the  Britilh  Houfe  of  Commons,  For  five  years 
foccefiively.,  faid  the  oppofition,  the  commanders  in 
chief  have  been  allowed  a  power  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
governors.  And  who  have  granted  them  this  power? 
Not  the  legiOature,  not  the  king  and  parliament ;  but 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  who  have  no  power  to  delegate. 
All  the  authority  which  the  king  can  give,  is  lodged  in 
the  governors  and  councils;  and  being  granted  under 
the  great  leal  it  cannot  be  revoked.  Charters  are  not  to 
be  fuperfeded  by  minifiers.  The  chief  authority, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  remains  with  the  governors 
entire  and  undiminidied,  as  with  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  James  the  firft,  attempted  to  render  lord 
Tyrconnel,  the  commander  in  chief  in  that  country, 
independent  of  lord  Clarendon,  the  lieutenant.  But 
fuch  confufion  enfued,  that  he  was  forced  to  recal 
Clarendon,  and  to  beftow  the  lieutenancy  on  Tyr¬ 
connel:  The  fame  inconveniences  have  lately  hap¬ 
pened  in  America  ;  and  they  will  ever  happen  in  fi- 
milar  cafes.  The  Roman  emperors  having  granted 
powers  of  this  nature  to  their  military  lieutenants,  in 
Africa,  dilputes  of  the  fame  kind  arole  between  them 
and  the  Proconfuls ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that 
the  former  fwallowed  up  the  latter.  The  civil  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  military  power ;  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  became  military  governments.  The  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  like  fyftem  of  defpotifm  feems  to  be  the 
defign  of  the  prefent  miniftry.  EHe  why  is  not  a 
plan  of  reformation  now  laid  before  the  parliament 
for  its  approbation  ?  Two  months  have  now  elapfed, 
fince  the  confideration  of  this  affair  was  originally 
propofed ;  and  it  has  been  pottponed  four  times  lliccef- 
fively,  that  they  might  have  full  time  to  adjuft  it. 
Yet  nothing  has  been  done;  the  crown  lawyers  have 
not  been  able  to  frame  coinmiffions,  which  they  will 
■  venture  to  call  legal,  nor  which  the  minifters  will 
dare  to  pronounce  expedient.  To  what  caufes  muft 
■\ve  aferibe  fuch  itrange  conducT:  ?  To  careleflTnefs, 
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ignorance  or  treachery.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  and 
were  not  the  miniftry  refolved  to  continue  the  fame 
unconftitutional  meafure,  would  the  crown  lawyers 
be  now  abfent?  Being  members  of  parliament,  and 
previoufly  knowing,  that  this  affair  would  now  be 
difcufled,  they  would  have  attended  to  alTift  us  with 
their  counfel.  But  why  fhould  we  wonder  at  this  in- 
ftance  of  their  tyrannical  fpirit,  when  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  behaviour  to  the  Americans  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  of  ill  digcfted  tyranny  ?  Not  fatisfied 
with  the  declaratory  ad,  which  fufficiently  eftabliflied 
the  fovereignty  of  this  country  over  its  colonies,  they 
would  exercife  the  power  of  taxation,  not  fo  much 
to  fecure  the  dignity  of  government,  as  to  fave  the 
honour  of  particular  peribns.  Former  expeiience 
might  have  taught  them,  that  this  meafure  would 
meet  with  violent  obftrudtion  :  yet  they  took  no  pre¬ 
cautions,  they  exerted  neither  policy  nor  power,  to 
fecure  its  execution  and  to  encreafe  the  evil,  the  ex¬ 
ecution  was  entrufted  to  perfons,  whom  the  fequel 
has  proved  the  mofl;  unfit  that  could  poflibly  have 
been  chofen.  Nor  were  they  contented  with  difco- 
vering  their  own  nakednefs :  we  muft  likewife  be 
brought  into  difgrace.  When  the  affembly  of  New 
York  refufed  to  comply  with  the  quartering  bill,  the 
almighty  influence  of  the  miniftry  perfuaded  the  par¬ 
liament  to  fufpend  it,  till  the  ad  was  enforced  in  its 
full  extent.  But  the  only  confequence  of  this  flep 
was  contempt  to  the  parliament.  The  fufpending 
ad  is  no  longer  in  force,  while  the  refolutions  of  the 
affembly,  which  gave  birth  to  it,  have  had  their  full 
effed.  Could  any  meafures  be  better  calculated  to 
expofe  our  weaknefs  and  impotence  ?  We  v^ere  equally 
diflionoured  by  the  fhare,  which  we  were  induced  to 
take  in  the  affairs  of  Boflon.  The  revenue  ads  hav¬ 
ing  there  produced  nothing  but  refolutions  againfl  our 
power  of  taxation,  the  miniRry  fent  a  letter  direding 
the  governor  to  diffolve  the  affembly,  if  they  would 
not  refeind  thefe  refolutions;  a  Rep  which  operated 
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as  a  menace,  injurious  to  its  legiflative  capacity,  and 
tended  to  caufe  difeontents  and  unjuftifiable  combi* 
nations.  The  affembly,  who  would  not  refeind,  wa^ 
dilTolved,  and  yet  permitted  to  fit  again  without  re* 
feinding  :  a  proceeding  full  of  inconfiflency,  and 
necefiTarily  deftroying  all  opinion  of  the  wifdom  and 
lirmnefs  of  his  majefty’s  councils.  The  circular  letter 
direefted  to  the  other  provinces,  and  defiring  their 
aflemblies  to  treat  the  refolves  of  Boflon  with  the 
contempt,  which  they  deferved,  having  failed  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  intended  eifedt,  the  crown  found  itfelf  un¬ 
able  to  carry  its  meafures  into  execution,  and  called 
in  the  aid  of  parliament  to  govern  this  ungovernable 
people.  By  virtue  of  an  old  adl  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
perlons  fiifpefted  of  treafon,  or  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
were  to  be  tried  within  this  realm,  though  it  was  known 
the  fcheme  could  never  be  executed,  though  no  fuch 
treafons,  or  mifprifions  of  treafon  exifted,  or  if  they  did 
exift,  no  meafures  were  either  taken  or  intended  for  ap¬ 
prehending  the  criminals.  Was  not  this  an  audacious 
infult  on  the  dignity  of  parliament  ?  Does  it  not  tend 
to  bring  a  refledlion  on  its  wifdom  and  juftice,  or  to 
encourage  treafon  and  treafonable  praftices  by  neg- 
ledting  to  follow  its  advice.?  And,  what  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  while  parliament  was  thus  urged  to  coer¬ 
cive  meafures,  the  minifters  were  truckling  to  the  A- 
mericans,  and  preparing  a  plan  of  fubmifilon.  They 
pledged  the  faith  of  the  crown  for  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  adls ;  as  if  the  parliament  were  only  the 
mouth  of  the  miniftry,  the  mechanical  engine,  with 
which  they  did  or  undid  whatever  they  pleafed. 
Could  any  proceedings  contribute  more  to  bring  in¬ 
famy  and  contempt  upon  the  legiflature?  They  were 
as  humiliating  to  us  as  they  were  prefumptuous  and 
nnconilitutional  in  the  miniftry.  The  bad  opinion, 
which  was  hence  conceived  of  us,  had  undoubtedly 
no  fmall  fliare  in  tempting  the  Americans  to  thofe 
afts  of  violence,  that  were  alledged  as  the  caufe  of 
fending  a  fleet  and  army  to  Bofton.  The  civil  ma- 
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giftrate  indeed,  was  faid  to  have  called  for  the  aid  of 
thbfe  troop.i  But,  behold  !  when  they  arrived,  he 
was  fo  far  from  accepting,  or  iifing  their  aid,  that 
he  woiild  neither  receive  nor  quarter  them ;  and  the 
civil  rhagiftrates,  who  fought  their  affiftance,  turned 
out  to  be  no  other  than  the  cuftom-houfe  officers, 
whole  machinations  had  produced  the  affrays  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  that  had  moved  the  choler 
of  the  miniftry.  So  that,  after  having  in  vain  endea¬ 
voured  to  terrify  the  people,  our  wife  minifters  w^ere 
forced  to  withdraw  part  of  this  armament;  and  the 
reft  are  now  driven  out  of  the  town,  d  hus  have 
thefe  alternate  meafures  of  crude  imprablicable  vi¬ 
gour,  and  of  tame  crouching  lenity  deprived  us  of 
all  power  to  fufpend  or  prorogue,  the  American 
aflemblies,  or  even  to  induce  them  to  refeind  their 
refolutions  againft  our  authority.  Our  dignity  is  not 
only  impaired  ;  but  our  power  is  annihilated.  Every 
inftrument  of  authority  is  gone,  the  civil  and  military 
powers,  the  magiftrate  and  the  people.  As  will 
always  happen  in  a  government  without  wifdom^,  the 
malignity  of  our  will  'is  abhorred,  and  the  debi¬ 
lity  ot  our  power  is  contemned.  And  for  what  pur- 
pofe  have  we  been  robbed  by  this  wicked  fyftem  of 
government  of  our  power  and  authority  ?  That  the 
public  being  perfuaded,  that  W'e  could  no  longer  rule, 
the  empire  might  acquiefee  in  the  converfion  of  its 
provinces  into  military  governments,  which  muft  by 
the  nature  of  thiiigs,  be  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
crown  and  its  minifters.  This  is  part  of  the  infidious 
plan  of  defpotifm,  which  has  been  long  in  agitation, 
and  now  fliakes  the  realm.  Nor  v/as  it  imprudent 
thus  to  begin  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  that 
the  evil  might  creep  imperceptibly  towards  the  heart, 
and  kill  liberty  unawares  at  the  fource  of  her  cxift- 
ence.  But  fince  by  their  precipitation  they  have  waked 
the  fons  of  freedom  from  their  lethargy,  before  all 
is  loft,  let  us  adl  with  vigour  and  bring  home  the 
charge  to  individuals;  let  us  impeach  the  guilty  mi- 

^  nifters. 
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nifters.  An  afiTurance,  that  they  may  be  bad  with 
impunity,  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  clofe  the  fcene  of 
our  ruined  ftate  of  government.  Is  it  not  enough, 
that  we  have  fuflFered  them  to  efcape  punifhment  for 
refufing  to  enquire  into  the  fale  of  the  lad  inglorious 
peace,  for  allowing  the  Manilla  ranfom  to  remain 
unpaid,  and  for  winking  at  the  mean  tricks  ufed  by 
France  to  defraud  the  holders  of  Canada  reconnoif- 
lances  of  that  fmall  moiety  of  their  property,  which 
minifterial  treachery  or  incapacity  has  not  forced  them 
to  relinquifh?  Muft  we  indulge  them  with  a  licence 
to  ruin  our  power  and  ufurp  our  authority  ?  Mufl:  we 
remain  tame  fpedlators,  while  they  are  overturning 
the  ancient  conditution,  and  eredling  a  fydem  of  ty¬ 
ranny  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  ? 
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ir,  for  enemy ^  read  enemies, 

1 8,  —  Ruffians^  read  Prujftans, 

31,  —  receive^  read  revive, 

IO5  •—  difplaying^  read  difplay, 

15,  —  doy  read,  no, 

20,  —  manufaSiureSy  read  manufaSJurers, 
18,  —  noy  read  on, 

29,  —  applauded  ofy  read  applauded, 

21  y  —  thlrdy  read  fecond, 
i6y  erafe  in, 

29,  — '  fijhy  read  fijhing, 

II,  —  b^ingy  read  an  a5l, 

30,  31,  for  ernbracedy  read  received, 

14,  —  its  read  their, 

erafe  from  HoWy  See,  in  1,  18,  to  Twoy  in 
1.  24. 


Other  faults,  which  may  have  efcaped  the  author,  or  are 
too  trivial  for  notice,  are  left  to  the  corredion  of  the  candid 
teader, 


